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Cent’-*' 


TO THE 

•MOST REVEREND PAUL, 

LORD ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH, 

AND_ 

PRIMATE OF ALL IRELAND. 


jkv DEAR Lord Primate, 

js the infelicity of the moment at which I write, 

t it is not allowed me to place the following 
s under the patronage of the successor ol 
’atrick, with the ceremony and observance 
to so great a name, without appearing to 
disrespect to an Act of Parliament, 
luch appearance a Catholic is bound to avoid, 
|never it is possible The authority of the 
power is based on sanctions so solemn and 

I ist, and the temporal blessings which all 
es derive from jjts protection are so many, 


both on Christian 
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Dedication. 


motives of expedience it is ever a duty, unless 
religious considerations interfere, to profess a 
simple deference to its enunciations, and a hearty 
cohcurrence in its very suggestions; but how 
can I deny of your Grace what may almost be 
called a dogmatic fact, that you are what* the 
Catholic Church has made you ? 

Evil, however, is never without its alleviation; 
and I think I shall have your Grace’s concur¬ 
rence, if in the present instance I recognise the 
operation, already commenced, of that unfailing 
law of Divine Providence, by which all events, 
prosperous or adverse, are made to tend, in one 
way or other, to the triumph of our Religion. 
1 he violence of our enemies has thrown us back 
upon ourselves and upon each other; and though 
it needed no adventitious cause to lead me to 
aspire to the honour of associating my name with 
that of your Grace, whose kindness I had 
already experienced so abundantly when I was 
at Rome in 1847, yet the present circumstances 
furnish a motive of their own, for my turning my 
eves in devotion and affection to the Primate of 
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that ancient and glorious and much endurin 
Church, the Church of Ireland, who, from her 
own past history, can teach her restored English 
Sister how to persevere in the best of causes, 
and can interchange with her, amid trials com- 
moh to both, the tenderness of Catholic sym¬ 
pathy and the power of Catholic intercession. 

Begging of your Grace for me^and mine the 
fulness of St. Patrick’s benediction,' 

1 am, my dear Lord Primate, - 
Your Grace’s faithful and affectionate Servant,. 

JOHN H. NEWMAN, 

Of the Oratory, 


The Oratork 
Sept, i8ji. . 
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PREFACE. 


A/WWWWW* 


I may be necessary to state, that by" Brothers of t- 

« 

ratory ” are meant the members of an Association 
pnfraternity of seculars attached, but external, to ti 
jcclesiastical Congregation, to which the Author b( 
]^gs. These are the persons to whom the followin 
lectures are addressed, with a view of suggesting t 
p|m, how best, as Catholics, to master their ow; 
raition and to perform their duties in a Protestan 


The Author repeats here, what he has several time; 
|erved in the course of the Volume itself, that hh 
Ect has not been to prove the divine origin ol 
blicism, but to remove some of the moral and 
Jlectual impediments which prevent Protestants 
I acknowledging it. Protestants cannot be expected 
I justice to a religion whose professors they hate 
[scorn. It has been objected to the Author, as 
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regards both tliis and other of his works, that he 
succeeds better in demolition than in construction ; and 
he has been challenged to draw out a proof of the truth 
of the Catholic Faith. Persons who .so speak, should 
consider the state of the case more accurately :—that he 
has not attempted the task to which they invite him, 
does not arise from any misgiving whatever hi his 
mind about the strength of his cause, but about the 
disposition of his audience. He has a most profound 
mi.sgiving about their fairness as judges, founded on his 
sense of the misconceptions concerning Catholicism 
which'generally pre-occupy the Ivnglish mind. Irre- 
si.stible as the proof seems to him to be, so as even to 
master and carry away the intellect as soon as it is 
stated, so that Catholicism is almost its own evidence, 
yet it requires, as the great philosopher of antiquity 
reminds us, as being a moral proof, a rightly-disposed 
recipient. While a community is overrun with pre¬ 
judices, it is as premature to attempt to prove that 
doctrine to be true which is the object of them, as it 
would be to think of building in the aboriginal forest 
till its trees had been felled. 

The controversy with our opponents is not simple, 
but various and manifold; when a Catholic is doing 
one thing he cannot be doing another; yet the com¬ 
mon answer made to his proof of this point is, that it 
is no proof of that. Thus men shift about, silenced 
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in nothing, because they have not yet been answered 
in everything. Let them admit what we have already 
proved, and they will have a claim on us for proof of 
more. One thing at a time is the general rule given 
for getting through business well, and it applies to the 
case before us. In a large and complicated question 
it is Ihuch to settle portions of it; yet this is so little 
understood, that a course of Lectures might profitably 
confine itself simply to the consideration of the canons 
to be observed in disputation. CathoTjQS would have 
cause to congratulate themselves, though they were 
able to proceed no further than to persuade I'rotes- 
tants to argue'out one point before going on to 
another. It would be much even to get them to give 
up what they could not defend, and to promise that 
they would not return to it. It would be much to 
succeed in hindering them from making a great deal 
of an objection till it is refuted, and then suddenly 
considering it so small that it is not worth withdraw¬ 
ing. It would be much to hinder them from eluding 
1 a defeat on one point by digressing upon three or 
four others, and then presently running back to the 
first, and then to and fro, to second, third and fourth, 
and treating each in turn as if quite a fresh subject 
on which not a word had yet been said. In all con¬ 
troversy it is surely right to mark down and record 
what has been proved, as well as what has not; and 
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this is what the Author claims of the reader as regards 
the following Volume. 

He claims, and surely with justice, that it should 
noj; be urged against his proof that Protestant views 
of Catholics are wrong, that he has not thereby 
proved that Catholicism is right. He wishes his 
proof taken for what it is. He certainly has not 
proved what he did not set about proving; and 
neither he nor any one else has any encouragement 
to go on toprove something more, until what he 
actually has accomplished is distinctly acknowledged. 
The obligations of a controversialist lie with Protes¬ 
tants equally as with us. 

As regards his Catholic readers, he would ask leave 
to express a hope that he may not be supposed in his 
concluding Lecture to recommend to the Laity the 
cultivation of a controversial temper, or a forwardness 
and rashness and unsea.sonableness in disputing upon 
religion. No one apprehends so clearly the difficulty 
of arguing on religious topics, consistently with their 
sacredness and delicacy, as he who has taken pains to 
do so well. No one shrinks so sensitively from its 
responsibility, when it is not a duty, as he who has 
learned by experience his own unavoidable inaccura¬ 
cies in statement and in reasoning. It is no easy 
accomplishment in a Catholic to know his religion so 
nerfectly, as to be able to volunteer a defence of it. 
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The Autho*- has, besides, to apologize to them for 
having perhaps made some quotations of Scripture 
from the Protestant version. If anywhere he has 
been led to do so, it has been in cases where, poinb 
of faith not being involved, it was necessary for the 
arguipentative or rhetorical force of the passages in 
which they occur. 

And lastly, he earnestly begs their prayers that he 
may be prospered and blest in whatever he attempts, 
however poorly, for God’s glory and the edification of 
His Church. 


la FesL Nativ. B. M. V„ 1851, 
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LECTURE I. 

);^R()TRSTANT view OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

T 0 RE is a well-known fable, of which it is to my 
^ose to remind you, my Brothers of Oratory, 
Vay of introducing to you the subject of the Lec- 
which I am proposing to deliver. I am goiyg to 
|ire why it is, that, in this intelligent nation, and in 
1 rational nineteenth century,'we Catholics are so 
|>ised and hated by our own countrymen, with whom 
piave lived all our lives, that they are prompt to 
5ve any story, however extravagant, that is told to 
(^disadvantage; as if beyond a doubt we were, every 
us, cither brutishly deluded or preternaturally 
Dcritical, and they themselves, on the contrary, 
in comparison of us absolute specimens of 
y, wisdom, uprightness, manly virtue, and en- 
Christianity. I am not inquiring why they 
U^ot Catholics themselves, but why they are so 
’ with those who are. Protestants differ amongst 
feelves, without calling each other fools and 
Nor, again, am I proposing to prove to you, 
myself, that knaves and fools we are not, not 
|ers, not blasphemers, not men of blood, not pro- 
fcs, not steeped in sin and seared in conscience; 
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Protestant View 


for we know each other and ourselves. No, my 
Catholic friends whom I am addressing, I am neither 
attacking another’s belief just now, nor defending my¬ 
self: I am not engaging in controversy, though con¬ 
troversy is good in its place: I do but propose to 
investigate how Catholics come to be so trodden under 
foot, and spurned by a people which is endowed by 
nature with many great qualities, moral and intellec¬ 
tual ; how it is that we are cried out against by the 
very stones, and bricks, and tiles, and chimney-pots 
of a populous busy place, such as this town which we 
inhabit. T^^learer sense we have of our own honesty, 
of the singleness of our motives, and the purity of our 
aims-;—of the truth, the beauty, the power of our reli¬ 
gion, its exhaustless fund of consolation for the weary, 
and its especial correspondence to the needs of the 
weak—so much the greater may well be our perplexity 
to find that its advocates for the most part do not 
even gain a hearing in this country; that facts, and 
logic, and justice, and good sense, and right, and vir¬ 
tue, are all supposed to lie in the opposite scale ; and 
that it is bid be thankful and contented, if it is allowed 
to exist, if it is barely tolerated, in a free people. 
Such a state of things is not only a trial to flesh and 
blood, but a discomfort to the reason and imagination: 
it is a riddle which frets the mind from the difficulty 
of solving it. 


I. 

Now then for my fable, which is not the worse be 
cause it is old. The Man once invited the Lion to b 
his guest, and received him with princely hospitalit) 
The Lion had the run of a magnificent palace, i 
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which there were a vast many things to admire. There 
were large saloons and long corridors, richly furnished 
and decorated, and filled with a profu.sion of fine 
.specimens of sculpture and painting, the works of the 
first masters in either art. The subjects represente’l 
were various; but the most prominent of them had 
an especial interest for the noble animal who stalked 
by theVn. It was that of the Lion himself; and as 
the owner of the mansion led him from one apart¬ 
ment into another, he did not fail to direct his atten¬ 
tion to the indirect homage which {hese various 
groups and tableaux paid to the importr^ce of the 
lion tribe. 

There was, however, one remarkable feature in all 
of them, to which the host, silent as he was from 
politeness, seemed not at all insensible; that diverse 
IS were these representations, in one point they all 
igreed, that the man was always victorious, and the 
ion was always overcome. The man had it all his 
3wn way, and the lion was but a fool, and served to 
nake him sport. There were exquisite works in 
narble, of Samson rending the lion like a kid, and 
mung David taking the lion by the beard and choking 
dm. There was the man who ran his arm down the 
[on’s throat, and held him fast by the tongue; and 
lere was that other who, when carried off in his teeth, 
ontrived to pull a penknife from his pocket, and lodge 
in the monster’s heart. Then there was a lion hunt, 
f what had been such, for the brute was rolling round 
the agonies of death, and his conqueror on his 
ceding horse was surveying these from a distance, 
here was a gladiator from the Roman amphitheatre 
mortal struggle with his tawny foe, and it was plain 
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who was getting the mastery. There was a lion in a 
net; a lion in a trap; tour lions, yoked in harness, 
were drawing the car of a Roman emperor ; and else¬ 
where stood l lerculc.s, clad in the lion’s skin, and witli 
the club which demolished him. 

Nor was this all: the lion was not only triumphed 
over, mocked, spurned ; but he was tortured into ex¬ 
travagant forms, as if he were not only the slavk and 
creature, but the very creation of man. He became 
an artistic decoration, and an heraldic emblazonment. 
The feet of alijbaster tables fell away into lions’ paws. 
Lions’ facej^rinned on each side the shining mantel¬ 
piece ; and lions’ mouths held tight the handles of the 
doors. There were sphinxes, too, half lion half 
woman ; there were lions rampant holding flags, lions 
couchant, lions passant, lions regardant; lions and 
unicorns ; there were lions white, black and red: in 
short, there was no misconception or excess of indig¬ 
nity which was thought too great for the lord of the 
forest and the king of brutes. After he had gone 
over the mansion, his entertainer ashed him what he 
thought of the splendours it contained ; and he in 
reply did full ju.stice to the riches of its owner and the 
skill of its decorators, but he added, “ Lions would 
have fared better, had lions been the artists.” 

You see the application, Brothers of the Oratory, 
before I make it. There arc two sides to everything; 
there is a Catholic side of the argument, and there is 
a Protestant. There is a story of two knights who 
met together on opposite sides of a monument; one 
of them praised the gold on the shield of the warrior 
sculptured upon it, and the other answered that it was 
not gold, but silver. On this issue they fought; and 
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in the course of the combat they changed places, and 
were flung, dismounted and wounded, each upon the 
ground occupied originally by his foe. Then they 
discovered that the shield was gold on one side, silver 
on the other, and that both of them were right, asd 
both were wrong. Now, Catholic and Protestant are 
not both right and both wrong ; there is but one truth, 
not two truths ; and that one truth, we know, is in the 
Catholic Religion. However, without going on just 
now to the question where the truth lies (which is a 
further que.stion not to my present purpose), still it is 
certain, though truth is one, that arguments arc many, 
and there are always two sides in every dilute—I do 
not say both of them supported by arguments equally 
cogent and convincing, of course not; still, there is 
a Protestant side, and there is a Catholic .side—and if 
you have heard but one of them, you will think nothing 
at all can be said on the other. If, then, a person 
listens only to Protestantism, and does not give fair 
play to the Catholic reply to it, of course he thinks 
Protestantism very rational and straightforward, and 
Catholics very absurd ; because he takes for granted 
the Protestant facts, which are commonly fictions, and 
opens his mind to Protestant arguments, which are 
always fallacies. A case may be made out for any one 
or any thing; the veriest villain at the bar of justice 
is an injured man, a victim, a hero, in the defence made 
for him by his counsel. There are v'riters who dress 
up vice till it looks like virtue: Goethe, I believe, 
has inve.sted adultery with a sentimental grace; and 
Schiller’s drama of the “ Robbers ” is said to have 
sent the young Germans of his day upon the high- 
W3,v, nriK.o V.— — , 




Opera; ” and in our own time a celebrated poet has 
thrown an interest over Cain, the first murderer. 
Anything will become plausible, if you read all that 
can be said in its favour, and exclude all that can be 
said against it. 

Thus it comes to pass that, in a measure, every one 
(as I may say) has his own sphere of ideas and method 
of thought, in which he lives, and as to which he differs 
from every one else; and, unless he be a philosopher, 
he will be apt to consider his own view of things, his 
own principles, his own tastes, to be just and right, and 
to despise osiers altogether. He despises other men, 
and other modes of opinion and action, .simply because 
he does not understand them. He is fixed in his own 
cejjtre, refers everything to it, and never throws him¬ 
self, perhaps cannot throw himself, into the minds of 
strangers, or into a state of things not familiar to him. 
So it is especially between country and country; the 
Englishman thinks his beef and pudding worth all the 
resources of the French cuisine ; and the Frenchman 
thought for certain, until the peace, that he had gained 
the battle of Trafalgar. Taking men as they are com¬ 
monly found, one man is not equal to the task of 
appreciating the circle of ideas and the atmosphere of 
thought which is the life of another ; and yet he will 
commonly be forward in criticising and condemning 
it; condemning it, not as having heard what it has to 
say for itself, but simply and precisely for the very 
opposite reason, because he has not. 

You know it is a favourite device with writers of 
fiction to introduce into their composition personages 
of very different characters taking their respective 
views of one and the same transaction, or describing 
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and criticising each other ; the interest which such an 
exhibition creates in the reader lying in this, that each 
of the persons in question is living in his own world, 
and cannot enter into the world of another, and there¬ 
fore paints that other in his own way, and presents us 
with a caricature instead of a likeness, though he does 
not intend it. I recollect an amusing pas.sage of this 
kind,»out of many which might be cited, in one of Sir 
Walter Scott’s tales,' which I hope it is not unbecom¬ 
ing to quote, since it is so much to the purpose. 

A middle-aged country gentleman and his wife for 
a while have the care of a very young lady. The host 
is very matter-of-fact, and his youthful g)!l^st, on the 
other hand, is very romantic ; and the humour of the 
narrative lies in the very opposite judgments passed 
respectively on the guest by the host, and on the host 
by the guest. The elderly man, with whom the 
shadows and illusions of human existence are over, 
and who estimates things not by their appearance, 
but by their weight, writing to the father of his young 
charge with a good deal of kind feeling towards her, 
and some good-humoured contempt of her flightiness, 
tells him that she “ has much of a romantic turn ” in 
her di.sposition, with a “little of the love of admira¬ 
tion ; ” that “ she has a quick and lively imagination, 
and keen feelings, which are apt to exaggerate both 
the good and evil they find in life;” that “she is 
generous and romantic, and writes six sheets a week 
to a female correspondent.” “ You know,” he says, 
“ how I have jested with her about her soft melan¬ 
choly, and lonely walks at morning before any one is 


' Guy Mannerinj;. 
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up, and in the moonlight, when all should be gone to 
bed, or set down to cards, which is the same thing.” 
And he ends by speaking with some apprehension and 
dislike of a place of amusement near his grounds, 
which is “ the resort of walking gentlemen of all 
descriptions, poets, players, painters, musicians, who 
come to rave and recite, and madden about this pic¬ 
turesque land of ours. It is paying some penally for 
its beauties,” he adds, “ if they are the means of 
drawing this swarm of coxcombs together.” 

On the other hand, the young lady, writing to a 
school acquaintance of her own age, says, “ If India 
be the lan^ of magic, this is the country of romance. 
The scenery is such as nature brings together in her 
sublimest moods ; all the wildness of Salvator here, 
and there the fairy scenes of Claude. I am at present 
the Inmate of an old friend of my father. He is a 
different, quite a different being from my father, yet 
he amuses and endures me. He is fat and good- 
natured, gifted with strong, shrewd sense, and some 
powers of humour; and having been handsome, I 
suppose, in his youth, has still some pretension to be 
a beau gar^on, as well as an enthusiastic agricul¬ 
turist. I delight to make him scramble to the top 
of eminences, and to the foot of waterfalls ; and am 
obliged in turn to admire his turnips, his lucerne, and 
his timothy-grass. He thinks me, I fancy, a simple, 
romantic miss; so he rallies, hands, and hobbles (for 
the dear creature has got the gout too), and tells old 
stories of high life, of which he has seen a good deal; 
and I listen, and smile, and look as pleasant and as 
simple as I can, and we do very well.” 

This is but a sample of what meets us in life on 
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every hand ; the young have their own view of things, 
the old have theirs ; high and low, trader and farmer, 
each has his own, by which he measures everything 
else, and which is proved to be but a view, and not a 
reality, because there are so many other views just as 
good as it is. What is true of individuals is true of 
nations ; however plausible, however distinct, however 
compfete the national view of this or that matter may 
be, it does not follow that it is not a mere illusion, if 
it has not been duly measured with other views of the 
same matter. No conclusion is trustworthy which has 
not been tried by enemy as well as friendj no tradi- 
' tions have a claim upon us which shrink froi^criticism, 
and dare not look a rival in the face. Now tjiis is 
! precisely the weak point of Protestantism in this coun¬ 
try. It is jealous of being questioned ; it resents 
argument; it flies to State protection ; it is afraid of 
the sun ; it forbids competition. How can you detect 
the sham, but by comparing it with the true ? Your 
artificial flowers have the softness and brilliancy of 
nature, till you bring in the living article, fresh from 
the garden; you detect the counterfeit coin by ring¬ 
ing it with the genuine. So is it in religion. Pro- 
lestantism is at best but a fine piece of wax-work, 
vhich does not look dead, only because it is not con- 
fonted by that Church which really breathes and 
ives. The living Church is the test and the confuta- 
lon of all false churches ; therefore get rid of her at 
|11 hazards; tread her down, gag her, dress her like 
felon, starve her, bruise her features, if you would 
eep up your mumbo-jumbo in its place of pride. By 
3 manner of means give her fair play: you dare 
The dazzling brightness of her glance, the 
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sanctity beaming from her countenance, the melody 
of her voice, the grace of her movements, will be too 
much for you. Blacken her; make her Cinderella in 
the ashes ; do not hear a word she says. Do not 
look on her, but daub her in your own way; keep 
up the good old sign-post representation of her. 
Let her be a lion rampant, a griffin, a wivern, or a 
salamander. She shall be red or black ; she shall be 
always absurd, always imbecile, always malicious, 
always tyrannical. The lion shall not draw the lion, 
but the man .shall draw him. She shall be always 
worsted in .the warfare with Protestantism ; ever un¬ 
horsed disarmed, ever running away, ever pros¬ 
trated, ever smashed and pounded, ever dying, ever 
dead ; and the only wonder is that she has to be 
killed so often, and the life so often to be trodden out 
of her, and her priests and doctors to be so often put 
down, and her monks and nuns to be exposed sc 
often, and such vast sums to be subscribed by Pro¬ 
testants, and such great societies to be kept up, anc 
such millions of tracts to be written, and such perse 
cuting Acts to be passed in Parliament, in orde: 
thoroughly, and once for all, and for the very las 
time, and for ever and ever, to annihilate her one 
more. However, so it shall be; it is, forsooth, on 
received policy, as Englishmen, our traditionary vie\ 
of things, to paint up the Pope and Papists in a cer 
tain style. We have a school of painting all our owi 
Elvery character or personage has its own famili;i 
emblem; J ustice has her balance, Hope her ancho 
Britannia her trident. Again, history has its coi 
ventional properties; Richard the First was the lior 
hearted, and Richard the Third was the crook-back 
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William the First was the Conqueror, and William 
■ tjie Third “ the pious, glorious, and immortal.” These 
f^are our first principles; they are unalterable; like 
the pillars of heaven, touch them, and you bring our 
firmament down. True or false is not the question*; 
there they are. So it is with the view we take of 
Popery; its costume is fixed, like the wigs of our 
judges* or the mace of our mayors. Have not free¬ 
born Britons a right to think as they please? We 
rule Popery to be what we say it is, not by history, 
but by Act of Parliament; not by sight or hearing, 
but by the national will. It is the will of the Legis¬ 
lature, it is the voice of the people, which ^ves facts 
their complexion, and logic its course, and idms,their 
definition. 


2 . 

Now I repeat, in order to obviate misconception, I 
m neither assuming, nor intending to prove, that the 
latholic Church comes from above (though, of course, 
should not have become, or be, one of her children, 
inless I firmly held and hold her to be the direct work 
'f the Almighty); but here I am only investigating 
low it is she comes to be so despised and hated 
mong us ; since a Religion need not incur scorn and 
inimosity simply because it is not recognized as true, 
^nd, I .say, the reason is this, that reasons of State, 
jolitical and national, prevent her from being heard 
• her defence. She is considered too absurd to be 
iquired into, and too corrupt to be defended, and 
>0 dangerous to be treated with equity and fair 
-aling. She :S tb.e whirli 
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perpetuates itself, and gives birth to what it feeds 
upon. 

I will adduce two or three instances of what I 
mean. It happens every now and then that a Pro¬ 
testant, sometimes an Englishman, more commonly 
a foreigner, thinks it worth while to look into the 
matter himself, and his examination ends, not nece.s- 
sarily in his conversion (though this sometimes hap¬ 
pens too), but, at least, in his confessing the absurdity 
of the outcry raised against the Catholic Church, 
and the beauty or the excellence, on the other hand, 
of those very facts and doctrines which are the alleged 
ground oj/it. What 1 propose to do, then, is simply 
to regiiitd you of the popular feeling concerning two 
or three of the characteristics of her history and her 
teaching, and then to set against them the testimony 
of candid Protestants who have examined into them. 
This will be no proof that those candid Protestants 
are right, and the popular feeling wrong (though 
certainly it is more likely that they should be right 
who have impartially studied the matter, than those 
who have nothing whatever to say for their belief but 
that they have ever been taught it), but, at least, it 
will make it undeniable, that those who do not know 
there are two sides of the question (that is, the bulk 
of the English nation), are violent because they are 
ignorant, and that Catholics are treated with scorn 
and injustice simply because, though they have a good 
deal to say in their defence, they have never patiently 
been heard. 

I. For instance, the simple notion of most people j 
is, that Christianity was very pure in its beginning, 

flci.-a rr-o lie ifAirrr 'nTtlTTf^ ; 
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in England now, though still corrupt everywhere else; 
tliat in the middle age, a tyrannical institution, called 
the Church, arose and swallowed up Christianity; 
and that that Church is alive still, and has not yet 
disgorged its prey, except, as aforesaid, in our owh 
favoured country; but in the middle age, there was 
no Christianity anywhere at all, but all was dark and 
horribfe, as bad as paganism, or rather much worse. 
No one knew anything about God, or whether there 
was a God or no, nor about Christ or His atonement; 
for the Blessed Virgin, and Saints, and the Pope, and 
images, were worshipped instead ; and thus, so far 
from religion benefiting the generations oikmankind 
who lived in that dreary time, it did them in^ficitely 
more harm than good. Thus, the Homilies of the 
Church of England say, that “ in the pit of damnable 
idolatry all the world, as it were, drowned, continued 
until our age” (that is, the Reformation), “by the 
space of above 8oo years... so that laity and 
clergy, learned and unlearned, all ages, sects, and 
degrees of men, women, and children, of whole Chris¬ 
tendom (an horrible and most dreadful thing to think), 
have been at once drowned in abominable idolatry, 
of all other vices most detested of God, and most 
damnable to man.” Accordingly, it is usual to iden¬ 
tify this period with that time of apostasy which is 
ipredicted in Scripture, the Pope being ‘the man of 
jsin, and the Church being the mother of abominations, 
'mentioned in the Apocalypse. Thus Bishop Newton 

“In the same proportion as the power of the 

i[Roma'n,l l^Tir’ilTlilifl*ft ,rloor^l iVTW.-Qi *01 Tiiill-lU.rt.iT-iill-Tr ■nlT ■lV!k ir-. 
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all, and ‘the wicked one’ was fully manifested anc 
‘ revealed,’ or the ‘ lawless one,’ as he may be called'^ 
for the Pope is declared again and again not to lx 
bound by any law of God or man.” ‘‘ The tyrannica: 
pbwer, thus described by Daniel and St. Paul, anc 
afterwards by St. John, is, both by ancients ant 
moderns, generally denominated Antichrist, and the 
name is proper and expressive enough, as it ma} 
signify both the enemy of Christ, and the vicar ol 
Christ.”’ “The mind of Europe was prostrated at 
the feet of a pi'icst,” says a dissenting writer. “ The 
stoutest hearts quailed at his frown. Seated on the 
throne ofdSlasphemy, he ‘spake great words again.sl 
the 1^0^ High,’ and ‘thought to change times anc 
laws.’ Many hated him, but all stood in awe of hi: 
power. Like Simon Magus he ‘ bewitched the peo¬ 
ple.’ Like Nebuchadnezzar, ‘whom he would he 
slew,’ ” I need not give you the trouble of listening 
to more of such language, which you may buy by 
the yard at the first publisher’s shop you fall in with 
Thus it is the Man paints the Lion. Go into the 
first Protestant church or chapel or public meeting 
which comes in your way, you will hear it from the 
pulpit or the platform. The Church (who can doubt 
it?) is a sorceress, intoxicating the nations with a 
goblet of blood. 

However,‘all are not satisfied to learn by rote what 
they are to affirm on matters so important, and to 
feed all their life long on the traditions of the nursery 
They examine for themselves, and then forthwith we 
have another side of the question in dispute. For 
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historian, M. Guizot, who was lately Prime Minister 
0 ^ France, says of the Church in that period, in which 
She is reported by our popular writers to have been 
most darkened and corrupted. You will observe 
what makes his remarks the stronger) that, being* a 
Protestant, he does not believe the Church really to 
rave been set up by Christ himself, as a Catholic 
Iocs, tbut to have taken her present form in the 
niddle age; and he contrasts, in the extract I am 
ibout to read, the pure Christianity of primitive times, 
rith that later Christianity, as he considers it, which 
00 k an ecclesiastical shape. 

“ If the Church had not existed,” he olD:^rves, “ I 
mow not what would have occurred during theSdecline 
f the Roman Empire. I confine myself to purely 
luman considerations, I cast aside every element 
areign to the natural consequence of natural facts, 
nd I say that, if Christianity had only continued, as 
; was in the early ages,—a belief, a sentiment, an 
idividual conviction,—it is probable it would have 
jillen amidst the dissolution of the empire, during 
Je invasion of the barbarians. ... I do not think 
I say too much when I affirm, that, at the close of 
fourth and the commencement of the fifth cen- 
ry, the Christian Church was the salvation of Chris- 
tnity'.’ ® 

In like manner. Dr. Waddington, the present Pro- 
stant Dean of Durham, in his Ecclesiastical His- 
xyl observes to the same purport: “ At this crisis,” 
5., when the Western Empire was overthrown, and 

"IlniArl IK", • « " • 
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instrument of Heaven for the preservation of the Re¬ 
ligion. Christianity itself, unless miraculously sus^ 
taineii, would have been swept away from the surface 
of the West, had it not been rescued by an established 
body of ministers, or had that body been less zealous 
or less influential.” And then he goes on to men¬ 
tion six special benefits which the Church of the 
mitklle ages conferred on the world; viz., first, she 
provided for the exercise of charity; secondly, she 
inculcated the moral duties by means of her peni¬ 
tential discipline; thirdly, she performed the office of 
legislation in an admirable way; fourthly, she un- 
ceasingl 3 ^trove to correct the vices of the exist- 
ing sociffl system, setting herself especially against 
the abomination of slavery; fifthly, she laboured 
anxiously in the prevention of crime and of war; 
and lastly, she has preserved to these ages the litera¬ 
ture of the ancient world. 

Now, without entering into the controversy about 
idolatry, sorcery, and blasphemy, which concerns 
matters of opinion, are these Protestant testimonies, 
which relate to matters fact, compatible with such 
imputations ? Can blasphemy and idolatry be the 
salvation of Christianity ? Can sorcery be the pro¬ 
moter of charity, morality, and social improvement ? 
Yet, in spite of the fact of these contrary views of 
the subject, in spite of the nursery and schoolroom 
authors being against us, and the manly and original 
thinkers being in our favour,—you will' hear it com¬ 
monly spoken of as notorious, that the Church in the 
middle ages was a witch, a liar, a profligate, a seducer, 
and a bloodthirsty tyrant; and we, who are her 
faithful children, are superstitious and slavish, because 
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we entertain some love and reverence for her, who, 
as^ certain number of her opponents confess, was 
dien, as she is now, the mother of peace, and humanity 
ind order. 

2 . So much for the middle ages ; next I will take 
ui instance of modern times. If there be any set of 
nen in*the whole world who are railed against as the 
)attcrn of all that is evil, it is the Jesuit body. It is 
.'ain to ask their slanderers what they know of 
them; did they ever see a Jesuit? cjn they say 
whether there are many or few ? what do they know 
of their teaching ? “ Oh ! it is quite notorioii^f they 

Ireply: “ you might as well deny the sun in hdaven; 
it is notorious that the Jesuits are a crafty, intriguing, 
unscrupulous, desperate, murderous, and exceedingly 
able body of men ; a secret society, ever plotting against 
liberty, and government, and progress, and thought, 
and the prosperity of England. Nay, it is awful; they 
jdisguise themselves in a thousand shapes, as men of 
•fashion, farmers, soldiers, labourers, butchers, and ped¬ 
lars ; they prowl about with handsome stocks, and 
stylish waistcoats, and gold chains about their persons, 
iOr in fustian jackets, as the case may be; and they 
do not hesitate to shed the blood of any one whatever, 
prince or peasant, who stands in their way.” Who 
can fathom the inanity of such statements?—which 
are made and therefore, I suppose, believed, not 
merely by the ignorant, but by educated men, who 
jOught to know better, and will have to answer 
fm their false witness. But all this is persisted in ; 
and it is affirmed that they were found to be too 
bad even for Catholic countries, the governments of 
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which, it seems, in the course of the last century, for¬ 
cibly obliged the Pope to put them down. ^ 

Now I conceive that just one good witness, one pers^ 
who has the means of knowing how things really 
.-Itand, is worth a tribe of these pamphleteers, and 
journalists, and novelists, and preachers, and orators. 
So I will turn to a most impartial witness, and a very 
competent one ; one who was born of Catholic parents, 
was educated a Catholic, lived in a Catholic country, 
was ordained a Catholic priest, and then, renouncing 
the Catholic religion, and coming to England, became 
the friend and proteg^ of the most distinguished Pro¬ 
testant Prelates of the present day, and the most 
bittcy Aemy of the faith which he had once professed 
—I mean the late Rev. Joseph Blanco White. Now 
hear what he says about the Jesuits in Spain, his 
native country, at the time of their suppression. 

"The Jesuits,”® he says, “till the abolition of that 
order, had an almost unrivalled influence over the 
better classes of Spaniards. They had nearly mono¬ 
polised the instruction of the Spanish youth, at which 
they toiled without pecuniary reward, and were 
equally zealous in promoting devotional feelings both 

among their pupils and the people at large. 

Wherever, as in France and Italy, literature was in 
high estimation, the J esuits spared no trouble to raise 
among themselves men of eminence in that depart- 

® I have omitted some clauses and sentences which either expressed 
the opinions of the author, as distinct from his testimony, or which at 
least are irrelevant to the matter in hand; which is simply to show'r 
not what a Protestant can speak against (which no one can doubt), but 
what he can say in favour of. this calumniated body : however, to 
prevent misrepresentation, the entire passage shall be given at the cod 
of the Volume, 
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merit. In Spain their chief aim was to provide their 
lv?uses with popular preacher.s, and zealous, yet pru¬ 
dent and gentle confessors. Pascal, and the Jansenist 
party, of which he was the organ, accused them of 
systematic laxity in their moral doctrines; but the 
charge, I believe, though plausible in theory, was per¬ 
fectly groundless in practice. The influence 

of the? Jesuits on Spanish morals, from everything I 
have learned, was undoubtedly favourable. Their 
kindness attracted the youth from their schools to 
their Company; and .... they greatjy contributed 
to the preservation of virtue in that slippery age, both 
by the ties of affection, and the gentle ^heck of 
example. Their churches were crowded ^very 
Sunday with regular attendants, who came to confess 

and receive the sacrament. Their conduct was 

correct and their manners refined. They kept up a 
dignified intercourse with the middle and higher 
classes, and were always ready to help and instruct 

the poor, without descending to their level. 

Whatever we may think of the political delinquencies 
of their leaders, their bitterest enemies have never 
ventured to charge the Order of Jesuits with moral 
irregularities.” Does this answer to the popular no¬ 
tion of a Jesuit? Will Exeter Hall be content with 
the testimony of one who does not speak from he¬ 
reditary prejudice, but from actual knowledge ? Cer¬ 
tainly not; and in consequence it ignores all state¬ 
ments of the kind; they are to be uttered, and they 
are to be lost; and the received slander is to keep its 
place as part and parcel of the old stock in trade, and 
in the number of the heirlooms of Protestantism, the 
properties of its stage, the family pictures^^t^^^ 
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mansion, in the ^reat controversy between the Lion 
of the tribe of Judah and the children of men. ' 

3. Now I will go back to primitive times, which 
shall furnish me with a third instance of the subject 
1 am illustrating. Protestants take it for granted, 
that the history of the monks is a sore point with us ; 
that it is simply one of our difficulties ; that it at once 
puts us on the defensive, and is, in consequence, a 
brilliant and effective weapon in controversy. They 
fancy that Catholics can do nothing when monks are 
mentioned, byt evade, explain away, excuse, deny, 
urge difference of times, and at the utmost make them 
out not /fuite so bad as they are reported. They 
think,rrronks are the very types and emblems of lazi¬ 
ness, uselessness, ignorance, stupidity, fanaticism, and 
irrofligacy. They think it a paradox to say a word 
in their favour, and they have converted their name 
into a title of reproach. As a Jesuit means a knave, 
so a monk means a bigot. Here, again, things 
would show very differently, if Catholics had the 
painting; but 1 will be content with a Protestant 
aitist, the very learned, and thoughtful, and celebrated 
German historian, who is lately dead. Dr. Neander. 
No one can accuse him of any tendencies towards 
Catholicism; nor does he set about to compose a 
panegyric. He is a deep-read student, a man of 
tacts, as a German should be ; and as a narrator ot 
tacts, in his Lite of St. Chrysostom, he writes 
thus;— 

It was by no means intended that the monks 
should lead a life ot listless contemplation ; on the 
contrary, manual labour was enjoined on them as a 
duty by their rational adherents, by Chrysostom, as 
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well as Augustine, although many fanatical mystics, 
aiid advocates of an inactive life” (who, by the way, 
were not Catholics, but heretics) “rejected, under the 

cloak of sanctity, all connexion of a laborious with a 

' » 

contemplative life. Cassian relates, that not only the 
monasteries of Egypt, but that the districts of Libya, 
when suffering from famine, and also the unfortunate 
men who languished in the [irisons of cities, were sup¬ 
ported by the labour of the monks. Augustine relates 
that the monks of Syria and Egypt were enabled, by 
their labour and savings, to .send shifis laden with 
provisions to distres.sed districts. The monks of the 
East were remarkable for their hospitality,'although 
their cells and cloisters were infinitely poorer* than 
those of their more recent brethren of the West The 
most rigid monks, who lived only on salt and bread, 
placed before their guests other food, and at times 
consented to lay aside their accustomed severity, in 
order to persuade them to partake of the refreshments 
which were .set before them. A monk on the 
Euphrates collected together many blind beggars, 
built dwellings for them, taught them to sing Chris¬ 
tian hymns with him, and induced a multitude of 
men. who sought him from all classes, to contribute 
to their support. 

“ Besides the promotion of love and charity, there 
"'as another object which induced the lawgivers of 
monachism to enjoin labour as an especial duty. 
I hey wished to keep the passions in subjection, and 
to maintain a due balance between the spiritual and 
physical powers of human nature, because the latter, if 
unemployed and under no control, easily exercise a 
destructive influence over the former. 
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■' Among the rules of Basil, we find the following 
decision respecting the trades which formed the occu¬ 
pation of the monks. Tho.se should be preferred, 
wl^ich did not interfere with a peaceable and tranquil 
life; which occasioned but little trouble in the provi¬ 
sion of jiroper materials for the work, and in the sale 
of it when comi)letcd ; which required not much use¬ 
less or injurious intercourse with men, and did not 
gratify irrational desires and luxury; while those who 
followed the trades of weavers and shoemakers were 
permitted to lfd)our so far as was required by the 
necessities, but by no means to administer to the 
vanities life. Agriculture, the art of building, the 
trades*of a carpenter and a smith, were in themselves 
good, and not to be rejected ; but it was to be feared 
that the\' might lead to a loss of repose, and cause 
the monks to be much separated from each other. 
Otherwise, agricultural occupation was particularly 
to be recommended; and it was by agriculture that 
the monks, at a later period, so much contributed 
to the civilization of the rude nations of the 
West. 

“ The most venerated of the monks were visited 
by men of every class. A weighty word, one of those 
pithy .sentiments, uttered by some great monk, of 
which so many have been handed down to us, proceed¬ 
ing from the mouth of a man universally respected, 
and supported by the impression which his holy life 
and venerable appearance had created, when spoken 
at a right moment, oftentimes effected more than the 
long and repeated harangues of other men. The 
children were sent to the monks from the cities to re¬ 
ceive their blessings; and on these occasions their 
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minds were strewed with the seeds of Christian trutli, 
which took deep root. Thus, Thcodoret says of the 
Monk Peter: ‘ He often placed me on his knees and 
fed me with bread and grapes ; for my mother, hav¬ 
ing had experience of his spiritual grace, .sent me 
to him once every week to receive his blessing.’ 

“The duties of education were particularly recom¬ 
mended to the monks by Basil. They were enjoined 
to take upon themselves voluntarily the education of 
orphans ; the education of other youths when entrusted 
to them by their parents. It was by nc^ means neces¬ 
sary that these children should become monks ; they 
were, if fitted for it, early instructed in some trade or 
art; and were afterwards at liberty to make a free 
choice of their vocation. The greatest care was be¬ 
stowed on their religious and moral acquirements. 
Particular houses were appointed, in which they were 
to be brought up under the superintendence of one of 
the oldest and most experienced monks, known for his 
patience and benignity, that their faults might be cor¬ 
rected with paternal mildness and circumspect wi.sdom. 
Instead of the mythical tales, pas.sages out of the Holy 
Scriptures, the history of the divine miracles, and* 
maxims out of Solomon’s Proverbs, were given them 
to learn by heart, that they might be taught in a 
manner at the same time instructive and entertain¬ 
ing. 

“ The monks of the East greatly contributed to the 
conversion of the heathen, both by their plain, sin¬ 
cere discourse, and by the veneration which their 
lives inspired; and their simple mode of living ren¬ 
dered it easy for them to establish themselves in any 
place,” 
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Now, the enemies of monks may call this an ex 
parte statement if they will,—though as coming from 
a Protestant, one does not see with what justice it 
can undergo such an imputation. But this is not the 
point. I am not imposing this view of the Monastic 
Institute on anyone; men may call Neander’s repre¬ 
sentation ex parte ; they may doubt it, if they will; 
1 only say there are evidently two sides to the ques¬ 
tion, and therefore that the Protestant public, which 
is quite ignorant of more sides than one, and fancies 
none but a knave or a fool can doubt the received 
Protestant tradition on the subject of monks, ‘is, for 
the very reason of its ignorance, first furiously posi¬ 
tive tjiat it is right, and next singularly likely to be 
wrong. 

Audi alteram partem, hear both sides, is generally 
■in l^nglishman s maxim ; but there is one subject on 
uhich he has intractable prejudices, and resolutely 
repudiates any view but that which is familiar to him 
from his childhood. Rome is his Nazareth ; “ Can 
any good come out of Nazareth ? ” settles the question 
with him ; happy, rather, if he could be brought to 
Imitate the earnest inquirer in the Gospel, who, after 
urging this objection, went on nevertheless to 
obey the invitation which it elicited, “Come and 
see! ” 


3 - 

And here I might conclude my subject, which has 
proposed to itself nothing more than to suggest, to 
those whom it concerns, that they would have more 
reason to be confident in their view of the Catholic 
religion, if it ever had struck them that it needed 
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some proof, if there ever had occurred to their minds 
at least the possibility of truth being maligned, and 
Christ being called Beelzebub; but I am tempted, 
before concluding, to go on to try whether something 
of a monster indictment, similarly frightful and simV 
larly fantastical to that which is got up against Ca¬ 
tholicism, might not be framed against some other 
institution or power, of parallel greatness and excel¬ 
lence, in its degree and place, to the communion of 
Rome. For this purpose I will take the British Con¬ 
stitution, which is so specially the po.s^ession, and so 
deservedly the glory, of our own people; and in 
taking it I need hardly say, I take it for the very 
reason that it is so rightfully the object of our. won¬ 
der and veneration. I should be but a fool for my 
pains, if I laboured to prove it otherwise ; it is one of 
the greatest of human works, as admirable in its own 
line, to take the productions of genius in very various 
departments, as the Pyramids, as the wall of China, 
as the paintings of Raffaelle, as the Apollo Belvidere, 
as the plays of Shakespeare, as the Newtonian theory, 
and as the exploits of Napoleon. It .soars, in its 
majesty, far above the opinions of men, and will be 
a marvel, almost a portent, to the end of time ; but 
for that very reason it is more to my purpose, when 
I would show you how even it, the British Constitu¬ 
tion, would fare, when submitted to the intellect of 
Exeter Hall, and handled by practitioners, whose 
highest effort at dissection is to chop and to 
mangle. 

I will suppose, then, a speaker, and an audience too, 
who never saw England, never .saw a member of par¬ 
liament, a policeman, a queen, or a London mob; 
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wlio never read the English history, nor studied any 
one of our philosophers, jurists, moralists, or poets ; 
but who has rlii)ped into Hlaclcstone and several Eng¬ 
lish writers, and has picked up facts at third or fourth 
h.and, and has got together a crude farrago of ideas, 
words, and instances, a little truth, a deal of falsehood, 
a deal of misrepresentation, a deal of nonsense, and a 
deal of invention. And most fortunately for my pur¬ 
pose, here is an account transmitted express by the 
private correspondent of a morning paper, of a great 
meeting held about a fortnight since at Moscow, under 
sanction of the Czar, on occasion of an attempt made 
by one or two Russian noblemen to spread British 
ideas jn his capital. It seems the emperor thought 
it best, in the present state of men’s minds, when se¬ 
cret societies are so rife, to put down the movement 
by argument rather than by a military force ; and so 
he instructed the governor of Moscow to connive at 
the project of a great public meeting which should be 
opened to the small faction of Anglo-maniacs, or 
John-Bullists, as they are popularly termed, as well 
as to the mass of the population. As many as ten 
thousand men, as far as the writer could calculate, 
were gathered together in one of the largest places 
of the city ; a number of spirited and impressive 
speeches were made, in all of which, however, was 
illustrated the fable of the “ Lion and the Man,” the 
man being the Russ, and the lion our old friend the 
British; but the most successful of all is said to have 
been the final harangue, by a member of a junior 
branch of the Potemkin family, once one of the impe¬ 
rial aides-de-camp, who has spent the last thirty years 
in the wars of the Caucasus. This distinguished 
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■eteran, who has acquired the title of Blood-sucker, 
rom his extraordinary gallantry in combat with the 
[Circassian tribes, spoke at great length ; and the cx- 
jircss contains a portion of his highly inflammatory 
iddress, of which, and of certain consequences which’ 
bllowed it, the British minister is said already to 
lave asked an explanation of the cabinet of St. Peters- 
lurg: I transcribe it as it may be supposed to stand 
n the morning print; 

The Count began by observing that Jhe events of 
:very day, as it came, called on his countrymen more 
ind more importunately to choose their side, and to 
nake a firm stand against a perfidious power, wjiich 
arrogantly proclaims that there is nothing like the 
[British Constitution in the whole world, and that no 
Country can prosper without it; which is yearly 
Aggrandizing itself in East. West, and South, which 
is engaged in one enormous conspiracy again.st all 
States, and which was even aiming at modifying the 
old institutions of the North, and at dressing up the 
army, navy, legislature, and executive of his own 
country in the livery of Queen Victoria. “Insular in 
situation,” he exclaimed, “and at the back gate of 
the world, what has John Bull to do with continental 
matters, or with the political traditions of our holy 
Russia ? ” And yet there were men in that very city 
who were so far the dupes of insidious propagandists 
and insolent traitors to their emperor, as to maintain 
that England had been a civilized country longer 
than Russia. On the contrary, he maintained, and 
he would shed the last drop of his blood in maintain¬ 
ing, that, as for its boasted Constitution, it was a 
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crazy, old-fashioned piece of furniture, and an eyesore 
in the nineteenth century, and would not last a dozen 
years. He had the best information for .saying so 
He could understand those who had never crossed 
Out of their island, listening to the songs about 
“ Rule Britannia,” and ” Roshif” and “ Poor Jack," 
and the “ Old Knglish Gentleman ; ” he understood 
and he pitied them ; but that Russians, that the con¬ 
querors of Napoleon, that the heirs of a paternal 
government, should bow the knee, and ki.ss the hand, 
and wiilk bacl^wards, and perform other antics before 
the face of a limited monarch, this was the incom¬ 
prehensible foolery which certain Russians had viewed 
with_^.so much tenderness. He repeated, there were 
in that city educated men, who had openly professed 
a reverence for the atheistical tenets and fiendish 
maxims of John-Bullism. 

Here the speaker was interrupted by one or two 
murmurs of dissent, and a foreigner, supposed to be a 
partner in a Scotch firm, was observed in the extremity 
of the square, making earnest attempts to obtain a 
hearing. He was put down, however, amid enthusi¬ 
astic cheering, and the Count proceeded with a warmth 
of feeling which increased the effect of the terrible 
invective which followed. He said he had u.sed the 
words “ atheistical ” and “ fiendish ” most advisedly, 
and he would give his reasons for doing so. What 
was to be said to any political power which claimed 
the attribute of Divinity? Was any term too strong 
for such a usurpation? Now, no one would deny 
Antichrist would be such a power; an Antichrist 
was contemplated, was predicted in Scripture, it was 
to come in the last times, it was to grow slowly, it 
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vas to manifest itself warily and craftily, and then to 
lave a mouth speaking great things against the 
Divinity and against His attributes. This prediction 
vas most literally and exactly fulfilled in the I^ritish 
i'nnstitution. Antichrist was not only to usurp, but* 
o profess to usurp the arms of heaven—he was to 
irrogate its titles. This was the special mark of the 
least, and where was it fulfilled but in John-Hullism ? 

‘ 1 hold in my hand,” continued the speaker, “ a book 
vhich I have obtained under very remarkable circum- 
■tanccs. It is not known to the British^ people, it is 

| :irculated onl}^ among the lawyers, merchants, and 
iristocracy, and its restrictive use is secured only by 
he most solemn oaths, the most fearful pcnalties,^and 
he utmost vigilance of the police. 1 procured it 
Tier many years of anxious search by the activity of 
|an agent, and the co-operation of an English book- 
jseller, and it cost me an enormous sum to make it 
liny own. It is called ‘ Blackstone’s Commentaries 
;on the Laws of England,’ and 1 am happy to make 
known to the universe its odious and shocking mys¬ 
teries, known to few Britons, and certainly not known 
to the deluded persons whose vagaries have been the 
occasion ol this meeting. 1 am sanguine in thinking 
that when they come to know the real tenets of 
John Bull, they will at once disown his doctrines 
'vith horror, and break off all connexion with his 
adherents. 

“ Now, I should .say, gentlemen, that this book, 
while it is confined to certain classes, is of those 
classes, on the other hand, of Judges, and lawyers, 
and privy councillors, and justices of the peace, and 
police magi.strates, and clergy, and country gentlemen, 
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the guide, and I may say, the gospel. 1 open the 
book, gentlemen, and what are the first words whicli 
meet my eyes ? ‘ The King can do no wrong! I beg 
you to attend, gentlemen, to this most significant 
As.sertion ; one was accustomed to think that no child 
of man had the gift of impeccability ; one had ima¬ 
gined that, simply speaking, impeccability was a 
divine attribute; but this British Bible, as I may call 
it, distinctly ascribes an ab.solute sinle.ssne.ss to the 
King of Great Britain and Ireland. Observe, I am 
using no wor^s of my own, I am still but quoting 
what meets my eyes in this remarkable document. 
The words run thus: ‘ It is an axiom of the law of 
the Jand that the Ting himself can do no wrone;! 
Was I wrong, then, in speaking of the atheistical 
maxims of John Bullism ? But this is far from all: 
the writer goes on actually to ascribe to the Sovereign 
(I tremble while I pronounce the words) absolute per¬ 
fection ; for he speaks thus: ‘ The law ascribes to 
the King in his political capacity ABSOLUTE I’EK- 
tECnON ; the King can do no wrong!' —(groans). 
One had thought that no human power could thus 
be described ; but the British legislature, judicature, 
and jui isprudence, have had the unspeakable effron¬ 
tery to impute to their crowned and sceptred idol, to 
their doll,”—here cries of “ shame, shame,” from the 
same individual who had distinguished him.self in an 
earlier part of the speech-“to this doll, this puppet 
whom they have dre.s.sed up with a lion and a unicorn, 
die aUribute of ABSOLUTE I'ltRFECTlON !” Here the 
individual who had several times interrupted the 
speaker .sprung up, in spite of the efforts of persons 
about him to keep him down, and cried out, as far as 
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his words could be collected, “You cowardly liar, 
out dear good little Queen,” when he was immediately 
saluted with a cry of “ Turn him out,” and soon made 
his e.'tit from the meeting. 

Order being restored, the Count continued: 
“Gentlemen, I could wish you would have suffered 
this emissary of a foreign potentate (immen.se cheer¬ 
ing), who is insidiously aiming at forming a political 
party among us, to have heard to the end that black 
catalogue of charges against his Sovereign, which as 
yet I have barely commenced. Gentlemen, I was 
saying that the Queen of h'ngland challenges the 
divine attribute of ABSOLUTE I’ERFECTION ! but, as 
if this were not enough this Blackstone continues, 
‘The King, moreover, is not only incapable oCdoing 
wrong, but even of thinking wrong!! he can 7 iever do 
an improper thing; in him is no FOLLY or weak¬ 
ness!!!’” (Shudders and cheers from the vast as¬ 
semblage, which lasted alternately some minutes.) 
At the same time a respectably dres.sed gentleman 
below the platform begged permission to look at the 
book; it was immediately handed to him; after 
looking at the passages, he was observed to inspect 
carefully the title-page and binding; he then returned 
it without a word. 

The Count, in resuming his speech, ob.served that 
he courted and challenged investigation, he should 
be happy to answer any question, and he hoped soon 
to publish, by subscription, a transl, tion of the work, 
from which he had been quoting. Then, resuming 
the subject where he had left it, he made some most 
forcible and impressive reflections on the miserable 
state of those multitudes, who, in spite of their skill 
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in the mechanical arts, and their political energy, 
were in the leading-strings of so foul a superstition. 
The pa.ssage he had quoted was the first and mildest 
of a series of blasphemies so prodigious, that he really 
fqared to proceed, not only from disgust at the neces¬ 
sity of uttering them, but lest he should be taxing 
the faith of his hearers beyond what appeared reason¬ 
able limits. Next, then, he drew attention to the 
point that the English Sovereign distinctly claimed, 
according to the same infamous work, to be the 
''fount of justice ; ” and, that there might be no mis¬ 
take in the matter, the author declared, “ that she is 
never bound in justice to do anything’ What, then, 
is her method of acting? Unwilling as he was to 
defile'his lips with so profane a statement, he must 
tell them that this abominable writer coolly declared 
that the Queen, a woman, only did acts of reparation 
and restitution as a matter oi t^race t He was not a 
theologian, he had spent his life in the field, but he 
knew enough of his religion to be able to say that 
grace was a word especially proper to the appoint¬ 
ment and decrees of Divine Sovereignty. All his 
hearers knew j)erfectly well that nature was one 
thing, grace another; and yet here was a poor child 
of clay claiming to be the fount, not only of justice, 
but of grace. She was making herself a first cause 
of not merely natural, but spiritual excellence, and 
doing nothing more or less than simply emancipating 
herself from her Maker. The Queen, it seemed, 
never obeyed the law on compulsion, according to 
ac stone , that i.s, her Maker could not compel her. 
his was no mere deduction of his own, as directlv 
would be seen. Let it be observed, the Apostle 



called the predicted Antichrist “the wicked one,” 
or, as it might be more correctly tianslated, “ the 
lawless,” because he was to be the proud dcspiscr of 
all law; now, wonderful to say, this was the very 
assumption of the British Parlianyjnt. “ The Power 
of Parliament,” said Sir Edward Owke, “ is so trans¬ 
cendent and absolute, that it cannot be confined 
within 'any bounds!! It has sovereign and uncon¬ 
trollable authority!! ” Moreover, the Judges had de¬ 
clared that “it is so high and mighty in its nature, 
that it may make laiv, and that wiiic/i IS LAW IT 
MAY MAKE NO LAW ! ” Here verily was the mouth 
speaking great things ; but there was more behind, 
which, but for the atrocious sentiments he ha^ al¬ 
ready admitted into his mouth, he really should not 
have the courage, the endurance to utter. It was 
I sickening to the soul, and intellect, and feelings of a 
Russ, to form the words on his tongue, and the ideas 
in his imagination. He would say what must be 
said as quickly as he could, and without comment. 

, The gallant speaker then delivered the following pas¬ 
sage from Blackstone's volume, in a very distinct 
and articulate whisper: “ Some have not scrupled to 
call its power—the OMNIPOTENCE of Parliament!” 
jNo one can conceive the thrilling effect of these 
words; they were heard all over the immense as¬ 
semblage ; every man turned pale ; a dead silence 
followed ; one might have heard a pin drop. A pause 
of some minutes followed. 

The speaker continued, evidently labouring under 
intense emotion :—“ Have you not heard enough, my 
jdear compatriots, of this hideous system of John- 
pullism? was I wrong in using the words fiendish 
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and atheistical when I entered upon this subject? 
and need I proceed further with blasphemous details, 
which cannot really add to hhe monstrous bearing of 
the passages I have already read to you? If the 
Oueen ‘cannot do wrong,’ if she ‘cannot even think- 
wrong,’ if she is ‘ absolute perfection,’ if she has ‘ no 
folly, no weakness,’ if she is the ‘ fount of justice,’ if 
she is ‘ the fount of grace,’ if she is simply'‘ above 
law,’ if she is ‘ omnipotent,’ what wonder that the 
lawyers of John-Bullism should also call her ‘ sacred! 
what wonder that they should sjrcak of her as ‘ ma¬ 
jesty ! ’ what wonder that they should speak of hci 
as a ‘ superior being! ’ Here again I am using tin 
words of the book I hold in my hand. ' The people ’ 
(my blood runs cold while I repeat them) ‘ are led te 
consider their Sovereign in the thpu of a superior 
BEING.’ ‘Every one is under him,’ says Bracton, 
‘and he is under no one.’ Accordingly, the law¬ 
books call him ‘ Vicarius Dei in terra,’ ‘ the Vicar of 
God on earth; ’ a most astonishing fulfilment, )'oii 
observe, of the prophecy, for Antichrist is a Greek 
word, which means ‘ Vicar of Christ.’ What wonder, 
under these circumstances, that Queen Elizabeth, 
assuming the attribute of the Creator, once said to 
one of her Bishops: ‘ Proud Prelate, I made you, ami 
l ean unmake you !' What wonder that James the 
First had the brazen assurance to say, that ‘ As it is 
atheism and blasphemy in a creature to dispute the 
Deity, so it is presumption and sedition in a subject 
to dispute a King in the height of his power!’ 
Moreover, his subjects called him the ‘ breath of their 
nostrils, and my Lord Clarendon, the present Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in his celebrated History of 



he, Rebellion, declares that the same haughty mon- 
irch actually on one occasion called himself ‘ a god ; ’ 
uid in his great legal digest, commonly called the 
Constitutions of Clarendon,’ he gives us the whole 
recount of the King’s banishing the Archbishop, St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, for refusing to do him hom- 
ige. Lord Hacon, too, went nearly as far when he 
;alled him ‘ Deastcr quidam,’ ‘ some sort of little god.’ 
.-\lexandcr Pope, too, calls Queen Anne a goddess: 
md Addison, with a servility only equalled by his 
profanencss, cries out, “ Thee goddess, thee Britannia's 
isle adores.’ Nay, even at this very time, when 
public .attention has been drawn to the subject. 
Queen Victoria causes herself to be represented on 
Iter coins as the goddess of the seas, with a pagan 
trident in her hand, 

“Gentlemen, c.an it surprise you to be told, after 
such an exposition of the blasphemies of Kngland, 
that, astonishing to say, Queen Victoria is distinctly 
pointed out in the Book of Revelation as having the 
number of the bea.st! You may recollect that num¬ 
ber is 666 ; now, she came to the throne in the year 
thirty-seven, at which date .she was eighteen years 
old. Multipl)’ then 37 by 18, and you have the very 
number 666, which is the mystical emblem of the 
lawless King ! ! ! 

“ No wonder then, with such monstrous preten¬ 
sions, and such awful auguries, that John-Bullism is, 
pi act and deed, as savage and profligate, as in pro¬ 
fession it is saintly and innocent. Its annals are 
parked with blood and corruption. The historian 
pallam, though one of the ultra-bullist party, in his 
Constitutional History, admits that the English tri- 
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bunals are ‘ disgraced by the brutal manners and .ini¬ 
quitous partiality of the bench.’ ‘ The general beha¬ 
viour of the bench,’ he says elsewhere, ' has covered 
it with infamy.’ Soon after, he tells us that the do¬ 
minant faction inflicted on the High Church Clergy 
‘ the disgrace and remorse of perjury.’ The English 
Kings have been the curse and shame of hurnan na¬ 
ture. Richard the First boasted that the evil spirit 
was the father of his family; of Henry the Second 
St. Bernard said, ‘ From the devil he came, and to 
the devil he will go ; ’ William the Second was killed 
by the enemy of man, to whom he had sold himself, 
while hunting in one of his forests ; Henry the First 
died /of eating lampreys ; John died of eating peaches; 
Clarence, a king’s brother, was drowned in a butt of 
malmsey wine; Richard the Third put to death his 
Sovereign, his Sovereign’s .son, his two brothers, his 
wife, two nephews, and half-a-dozen friends. Henry 
the Eighth successively married and murdered no less 
than six hundred women. I quote the words of the 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ that, according to Hollinshed, nn 
less than 70,000 persons died under the hand of the 
executioner in his reign. Sir John Fortescue tells us 
that in his day there were more persons executed for 
robbery in England in one year, than in France in seven. 
Four hundred persons a year were executed in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Even so late as the la.st 
century, in spite of the continued protests of foreign 
nations, in the course of seven years there were 428 
capital convictions in London alone. Burning of 
children, too, is a favourite punishment with John 
Bull, as may be seen in this same Blackstone, who 
notices the burning of a girl of thirteen given by Sir 



Vl^tthew Hale. The valets always assassinate their 
nasters ; lovers uniformly strangle their sweethearts ; 
he farmers and the farmers’ wives universally beat 
heir apprentices to death; and their lawyers in the 
nns of court strip and starve their servants, as has 
ippeared from remarkable investigations in the law 
:ourts during the last year. Husbands sell their 
.vives by public auction with a rope round their necks. 
:\n intelligent Frenchman, M. Pellet, who visited 
London in 1815, deposes that he .saw a number of 
iculls on each side of the river Thames, and he was 
told they were found especially thick at the landing- 
places among the watermen. But why multiply in¬ 
stances, when the names of those two-legged tigers. 
Rush, Thistlewood, Thurtell, the Mannings, Colonel 
Kirk, Claverhouse, Simon de Monteforte, Strafford, 
the Duke of Cumberland, Warren Hastings, and 
Judge Jeffreys, are household words all over the 
earth? John-Bullism, through a space of 800 years, 
is semper idem, unchangeable in evil. One hundred 
and sixty offences are punishable with death. It is 
death to live with gipsies for a month ; and Lord Hale 
mentions thirteen persons as having, in his day, 
suffered death thereon at one assize. It is death to 
■Steal a sheep, death to rob a warren, death to steal a 
letter, death to steal a handkerchief, death to cut 
down a cherry-tree. And, after all, the excesses of 
John-Bullism at home are mere child’s play to the 
oceans of blood it has shed abroad. It has been 
the origin of all the wars which have desolated 
I'.urope; it has fomented national jealousy, and the 
antipathy of castes in every part of the world ; it has 
plunged flourishing states into the abyss of revolution. 
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The Crusades, the Sicilian Vespers, the wars of the 
Reformation, the Thirty Years’ War, the War of Suc¬ 
cession, the Seven Years’ War the American War, the 
French Revolution, all are simply owing to John-Bull 
ideas ; and, to take one definite instance, in the course 
of the last war, the deaths of two millions of the 
human race lie at his door; for the Whigs thernselves, 
from first to last, and down to this day, admit and 
proclaim, without any hesitation or limitation, that 
that war was simply and entirely the work of John- 
Bullism, and .needed not, and would not have been, 
but for its influence, and its alone. 

“ Such is that ‘ absolute perfection, without folly 
and jvithout weakness,’ which, revelling in the blood 
of man, is still seeking out her victims, and scenting 
blood all over the earth. It is that woman Jezebel, 
who fulfils the prophetic vision, and incurs the pro¬ 
phetic denunciation. And, strange to say, a prophet 
of her own has not scrupled to apply to her that very 
appellation. Dead to good and evil, the children ot 
Jezebel glory in the name; and ten years have not 
passed since, by a sort of infatuation, one of the very 
highest Tories in the land, a minister, too, of the 
established religion, hailed the blood-stained Monarchy 
under the very title of the mystical sorceress. Jezebel 
surely is her name, and Jezebel is her nature; for 
drunk with the spiritual wine-cup of wrath, and given 
over to believe a lie, at length she has ascended to 
heights which savour rather of madness than of 
pride; she babbles absurdities, and she thirsts for 
impossibilities. Gentlemen, I am speaking the words 
of .sober seriousness; I can prove what I .say to the 
letter; the extravagance is not in me but in the 
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object of my denunciation. Once more I appeal to 
the* awful volume I hold in my hands. I appeal to 
it, I open it, I cast it from me. Listen, then, once 
again; it is a fact; J czcbel has declared her own 
omnipresence. ‘ A consequence of the royal prerogz>- 
tives,’ vsays the antichristian author, ‘is the legal 
UBIQUITY of the King ! ’ ‘ flis Majesty is always 

preseiht in all his courts : his judges arc the mirror by 
which the King’s image is reflected; ’ and further, 
‘ From this ubiquity' (you see he is far from shrink¬ 
ing from the word), ‘ from this ubiquity it follows that 
the Sovereign can never be NONSUIT 1 f’ Gentlemen, 
the sun would set before I told you one hundredth 
part of the enormity of this child of Moloch and 
Belial. Inebriated with the cup of in.sanity, and* flung 
upon the stream of recklessness, she dashes down the 
cataract of nonsense, and whirls amid the pools of 
confusion. Like the Roman emperor, she actually 
has declared herself immortal! she has declared her 
eternity! Again, I am obliged to say it, these are 
no words of mine; the tremendous sentiment con¬ 
fronts me in black and crimson characters in this dia¬ 
bolical book. ‘In the law,’ says Blackstone, ‘the 
Sovereign is said never to die !' Again, with still 
more hideous expressiveness, ‘ The law ascribes to the 
Sovereign an ABSOLUTE IMMORTALITY. The King 
never dies.’ 

“ And now, gentlemen, your de.stiny is in your own 
hands. If you are willing to succumb to a power 
which has never been contented with what she was, 
but has been for centuries extending her conquests in 
both hemispheres, then the humble individual who 
has addressed you will submit to the necessary con- 
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sequence; will resume his military dress, and return 
to the Caucasus; but if, on the other hand, as I be¬ 
lieve, you are resolved to resist unflinchingly this 
flood of satanical imposture and foul ambition, and 
force it back into the ocean ; if, not from hatred to 
the English—far from it—from love to them (for a 
distinction must ever be drawn between the nation 
and its dominant John-Bullism); if, I say, from love 
to them as brothers, from a generous determination 
to fight their battles, from an intimate consciousness 

that they are in their secret hearts Russians, that they 

♦* 

are champing the bit of their iron lot, and are longing 
for you as their deliverers ; if, from these lofty notions 
as well as from a burning patriotism, you will form 
the high resolve to annihilate this dishonour of hu¬ 
manity ; if you loathe its sophisms, ‘ De minimis non 
curat lex,’ and ‘ Malij;ia supplet retatem,’ and ‘Tres 
faciunt collegium,’ and ‘ Impotentia excusat legem,’ 
and ‘ Possession is nine parts of the law,’ and ‘ The 
greater the truth, the greater the libel’—principles 
which sap the very foundations of morals ; if you wage 
war to the knife with its blighting superstitions of 
primogeniture, gavelkind, mortmain, and contingent 
remainders ; if you detest, abhor, and abjure the tor¬ 
tuous maxims and perfidious provisions of its habeas 
corpus, quare impcdit, and qtii tarn (hear, hear); if you 
scorn the mummeries of its wigs, and bands, and 
coifs, and ermine (vehement cheering); if you trample 
and spit upon its accursed fee simple and fee tail, 
villanage, and free soccage, fiefs, heriots, seizins, 
feuds (a burst of cheers, the whole meeting in com¬ 
motion); its shares, its premiums, its post-obits, its 
percentages, its tariffs, its broad and narrow gauge" 
—Here the cheers hpram» —-> -< - ’ - 
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speaker’s voice, and a most extraordinary scene of 
enthusiasm followed. One half of the meeting was 
seen embracing the other half; till, as if by the 
force of a sudden resolution, they all poured out of 
the square, and proceeded to break the windows of 
all the British residents. They then formed into pro¬ 
cession, and directing their course to the great square 
bcfore’the Kremlin, they dragged through the mud, 
and then .solemnly burnt, an effigy of John Bull 
which had been provided beforehand by the manag¬ 
ing committee, a lion and unicorn, (ind a Queen 
Victoria. These being fully consumed, they dis¬ 
persed quietly; and by ten o’clock at night the 
streets were profoundly .still, and the silver pioon 
looked down in untroubled lustre On the city of the 
Czars. 

Now, my Brothers of the Oratory, I protest to you 
my full conviction that I have not caricatured this 
parallel at all. Were I, indeed, skilled in legal mat¬ 
ters, I could have made it far more natural, plausible, 
and complete; but, as for its extravagance, I say 
deliberately, and have means of knowing what I say, 
having once been a Protestant, and being now a 
Catholic—knowing what is said and thought of 
-atholics, on the one hand, and, on the other, know- 
ng what they really are —I deliberately assert that 
10 absurdities contained in the above sketch can 
iqual—nay, that no conceivable absurdities can sur¬ 
pass—the absurdities which are firmly believed of 
-'atholics by sensible, kind-hearted, well-intentioned 
i’rotestants. Such is the consequence of having 
ooked at things all on one side, and shutting the 
yes to the other. 
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TRADITION THE SUSTAINING POWER OF THE 
PROTESTANT TIEW. 

Considering, what is as undeniable a fact as that 
there is a country called France, or an ocean called 
the Atlantic, the actual extent, the renown, and tlu 
manifold influence of the Catholic Religion—consi¬ 
dering that it surpasses in territory and in population 
any other Christian communion, nay, surpasses all; 
others put together,—considering that it is the reli-, 
gion of two hundred millions of souls, that it is found | 
in every quarter of the globe, that it penetrates into: 
all classes of the social body, that it is received by! 
entire nations, that it is so multiform in its institu-j 
tions, and so exuberant in its developments, and so 
fresh in its resources, as any tolerable knowledge of it 
will be sure to bring home to our minds,—that it has 
been the creed of intellects the most profound and 
the most refined, and the source of works the most 
beneficial, the most arduous, and the most beautiful, | 
—and, moreover, considering that, thus ubiquitous, thus 
commanding, thus philosophical, thus energetic, thus 
efficient, it has remained one and the same for cen¬ 
turies,—considering that all this must be owned by 
its most virulent enemies, explain it how they will I 
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surely it is a phenomenon the most astounding, that 
a nation like our own should so manage to hide this 
fact from their minds, to intercept their own vision of 
it, as habitually to scorn, and ridicule, and abhor the 
professors of that Religion, as being, from the nature 
of the case, ignorant, unreasoning, superstitious, base, 
and grovelling. It is familiar to an Englishman to 
wonder at and to pity the recluse and the devotee 
who surround themselves with a high enclosure, and 
shut out what is on the other side of it; but was there 
ever such an instance of self-sufficient, dense, and 
ridiculous bigotry, as that which rises up and walls 
in the minds of our fellow-countrymen from all know¬ 
ledge of one of the most remarkable phenomena 
which the history of the world has seen ? This broad 
fact of Catholicism—as real as the continent of 
America, or the Milky Way—which Englishmen can¬ 
not deny, they will not entertain ; they shut their 
eyes, they thrust their heads into the sand, and try 
to get rid of a great vision, a great reality, under the 
name of Popery. They drop a thousand years from 
the world’s chronicle, and having steeped them 
thoroughly in sin and idolatry would fain drown 
them in oblivion. Whether for philosophic remark 
or for historical research, they will not recognise 
what infidels recognise as well as Catholics—the vast¬ 
ness, the grandeur, the splendour, the loveliness of 
the manifestations of this time-honoured ecclesiasti¬ 
cal confederation. Catholicism is for fifteen hundred 
years as much a fact, and as great a one (to put it on 
the lowest ground) as is the imperial sway of Great 
Britain for a hundred; how can it then be actually 
imbecile or extravagant to believe in it and to join 
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it, even granting it were an error ? But this islani 
as far as religion is concerned, really must be callei 
one large convent, or rather workhouse ; the old pic 
tures hang on the walls; the world-wide Church : 
chalked up on every side as a wivcrn or a griffin ; ii 
pure gleam of light finds its way in from without 
the thick atmosphere refracts and distorts sue 
straggling rays as gain admittance. Why, it is nc 
even a camera obscura; cut off from Christendon 
though it be, at least it might have a true picture o 
that Christendom cast in miniature upon its floor 
but in this inquisitive age, when the Alps are crested 
and seas fathomed, and mines ransacked, and sand; 
sifted, and rocks cracked into specimens, and beast: 
caught and catalogued, as little is known by English¬ 
men of the religious sentiments, the religious usageS; 
the religious motives, the religious ideas of two hun¬ 
dred millions of Christians poured to and fro, 
among them and around them, as if, I will not say, 
they were Tartars or Patagonians, but as if they in¬ 
habited the moon. Verily, were the Catholic Church 
in the moon, England would gaze on her with more 
patience, and delineate her with more accuracy, than 
England does now. 

This phenomenon is what I in part brought before 
you in my last Lecture: I said we were thought 
dupes and rogues, because we were not known; be¬ 
cause our countrymen would not be at the pains, or 
could not stand the shock of realizing that there are 
two sides to every question, and that in this particu¬ 
lar question, perhaps, they had taken the false side- 
And this evening I am proceeding to the inquiry /rcic 
in a century of light, where we have re-written our 
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rrammars and revolutionized our chronology, all this 
an* possibly come to pass; how it is that the old 
amily picture of the Man and the Lion keeps its 
)lace, though all the rest of John Bull’s furniture has 
)ccn condemned and has been replaced. Alas! that 
le should be inspecting the silks and the china, and 
he jewellery of East and West, but refuse to be.stow 
i like Tmpartial examination on the various forms of 
Christianity! 


I. 

Now, if I mu.st give the main and proximate cause 
pf this remarkable state of mind, I must simply say 
that Englishmen go by that very mode of information 
in its worst shape, which they are so fond of imputing 
against Catholics; they go by tradition, immemorial, 
unauthenticated tradition. I have no wish to make a 
rhetorical point, or to dress up a polemical argument 
I wish you to investigate the matter philosophically, 
and to come to results which, not you only, Brothers 
of the Oratory, who are Catholics, but all sensible 
men, will perceive to be just and true. I say, then, 
Englishmen entertain their present monstrous notions 
of us, mainly because those notions are received on 
information not authenticated, but immemorial. 
This it is that makes them entertain those notions; 
they talk much of free inquiry; but towards us they 
do not dream of practising it; they have been taught 
what they hold in the nursery, in the school-room, in 
the lecture-class, from the pulpit, from the newspaper, 
in society. Each man teaches the other: “ How do 
you know it ? ” “ Because he told me.” “ And how 
does he know it ? ” “ Because I told him ; ” or, at 
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very best advantage, “We both know it, because it 
was so said when we were young; because no one 
ever said the contrary ; because I recollect what a 
noise, when I was young, the Catholic Relief Bill 
ihade; because my father and the old clergyman said 
so, and I.ord Eldon, and George the Third; and 
there was Mr. Pitt obliged to give up office, and Lord 
George Gordon, long before that, made a riot, and the 
Catholic Chapels were burnt down all over the 
country.” Well, these are your grounds for knowing 
it; and how ^Jid these energetic Protestants whom 
you have mentioned know it themselves ? Why, they 
were told by others before them, and those others by 
othei^ again a great time back; and there the telling 
and teaching is lost in fog; and this is mainly what 
has to -be said for the anti-Catholic notions in ques¬ 
tion. Now this is to believe on tradition. 

Take notice, my Brothers, I am not reprobating the 
proper use of tradition ; it has its legitimate place and 
its true service. By tradition is meant, what has ever 
been held, as far as we know, though we do not know 
how it came to be held, and for that very reason think 
it true, because else it would not be held. Now, 
tradition is of great and legitimate use as an initial 
means of gaining notions about historical and other 
facts ; it is the way in which things first come to u.s; 
it is natural and necessary to trust it; it is an in¬ 
formant we make use of daily. Life is not long enough 
for proving everything ; we are obliged to take a great 
many things upon the credit of others. Moreover, 
tradition is really a ground in reason, an argument for 
believing, to a certain point; but then observe, we do 
not commonly think it right and safe, on the score of 
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mere vague testimony, to keep our eyes and ears so 
very closely shut against every other evidence, every 
other means of proof, and to be so furiously certain 
and so energetically positive that we know all about 
the matter in question. No; we open our senses 
wide to what may be said on the other side. We 
make use of tradition, but we are not content with it; 
it is ‘enough to begin with, not enough to finish 
upon. 

Tradition, then, being information,not authenticated, 
but immemorial, is a prima-facie evidence of the facts 
which it witnes.ses. It is sufficient to make us take 
a thing for granted, in default of real proof; it is 
sufficient for our having an opinion about it j it is 
sufficient often to make us feel it to be safest to act in 
a certain way under circumstances ; it is not sufficient 
in I'eason to make us sure, much less to make us angry 
with those who take a different view of the matter. 
It is not sufficient to warrant us to dispense with 
proof the other way, if it be offered to us. Supposing, 
for instance, there was a general belief or impression 
in England, running up beyond the memory of man, 
thetugh unsupported by any distinct evidence, that the 
composer Tallis was the author of the Protestant 
Hundredth Psalm tune, or that Charles the Second 
was poisoned, or that Bishop Butler of Durham died 
a Catholic, I consider we certainly should have ac¬ 
quiesced in the tradition, taken it for granted, and 
made it our own, as long as it was our only means of 
forming an opinion on the respective points in ques¬ 
tion. We should have thought the fact to be such, 
while there was nothing to set against it. Nor would 
3 ny other course have been reasonable. But, supposing. 
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in contravention of these traditions, a manuscript of 
the Psalm tune in question was found in some German 
library, in the handwriting of Luther; or supposing 
a statement existed purporting to be drawn up by 
Charles’s medical attendants, accounting for his death, 
and attributing it, with all appearance of truth, to 
some natural complaint; or, again, supposing his 
death was imputed to a very unlikely person, ‘Bishop 
Ken, or Mr. Evelyn; or supposing Butler’s chaplain 
had left an account of Butler’s last hours, from which 
it was demonstrable that up to the last day of his life 
he was a Protestant; should we passionately reject, 
or .superciliously make light of this separate evidence, 
because we were content with our tradition ? or, if we 

r 

were tempted to do so, could we possibly defend our 
conduct in reason, or recommend it to another? 
Surely, it would be as extravagant to refuse the 
presumptions or the evidence offered us in the 
second place, as to I'efuse the tradition in the first 
Thus, a tradition being an anonymous informant, i.s; 
of force only under the proviso that it cannot be i 
plausibly disputed. j 

I am speaking of a single or solitary tradition ; for 
if there be two or three distinct traditions, all saying 
the same thing, then it is a very different matter; 
then, as in the case of two or three independent 
witnesses in a judicial proceeding, there is at once a 
cumulation of evidence, and its joint effect is very 
great. Thus, supposing, besides the current belief in 
England, there was a local tradition, in some out of 
the way district in Ireland, to the effect that a certain 
family had gained its estates in reward for the share 
which its ancestor had in the assassination of Charles 
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|ihe Second, we should certainly consider it at least a 
Singular coincidence ; for it would be a second tradi¬ 
tion, and if proved to be distinct and independent, 
kvould quite alter the influence of the first upon our 
kninds, just as two witnesses at a trial produce an 
Effect on judge and jury simply different from what 
bither of them would produce by himself And in 
pis way a multiplication of traditions may make a 
kvonderfully strong proof strong enough even for a 
berson to die for, rather than consent to deny the 
fact attested ; and, therefore, strong enough in 
[reason for him to be very positive upon, very much 
^xcited, very angry, and very determined. But 
|when such strong feeling and pertinacity of purpose 
are created by a mere single and solitary tradition, 
I cannot call that state of mind conviction, but 
prejudice. 

Yet this, I must maintain, is the sort of ground on 
which Protestants arc so certain that the Catholic 
Church is a simple monster of iniquity. If you asked 
the first person you met why he believed that our 
religion was so baneful and odious, he would not say, 
“ I have had good proofs of it; ” or, “ I know Catholics 
too well to doubt it ; ” or, “ I am well read in history, 
and I can vouch for it; ” or, “ I have lived such a long 
time in Catholic countries, I ought to know; ”—(of 
course, I do not mean that no one would make 
such a reply, but I mean that it would not be the 
reply of the mass of men ; far from it). No; single 
out a man from the multitude, and he would say 
something of this sort: “ I am sure it is ; ” he will 
look significant, and say, “ You will find it a hard job 
to make me think otherwise; ” or he will look wise 
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and say, “ I can make a pretty good guess how things 
go on among you ; ” or he will be angry, and cry out, 
“ Those fellows, the priests, I would not believe them, 
though they swore themselves black in the face ; ” or he 
will speak loudly, and overbear and drown all remon¬ 
strance : “ It is too notorious for proof; every one 
knows it; every book says it; it has been so ruled 
long ago. It is rather too much in the nineteenth 
century to be told to begin hi.story again, and to have 
to reverse our elementary facts.” That is, in other 
word.s, the multitude of men hate Catholicism mainly 
on tradition, there being few, indeed, who have made 
fact and argument the primary or the supplemental 
grounds of their aversion to it. And observe, they 
hate it on a single, isolated tradition, not a complex, 
conclusive tradition—not the united tradition of many 
places. It is true, indeed, that Holland, and Geneva, 
and Prussia, each has its own tradition against the 
Catholic Church ; but our countrymen do in no sense 
believe, from any judgment they form on those 
united British and foreign traditions, but from the 
tradition of their own nation alone; which, though 
certainly it comprises millions of souls, nevertheless, 
is so intimately one by the continual intercourse and 
mutual communication of part with part, that it can¬ 
not with any fairness be considered to contain a 
number of separate testimonies, but only one. Yet 
this meagre evidence, I say, suffices to produce in the 
men of this generation an enthusiastic, undoubting 
and energetic persuasion that we torture heretics, 
immure nuns, sell licences to sin, and are plotting 
against kings and governments; all, I say, because 
this was said of Catholics when they were boys. It 
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Is the old heirloom, the family picture, which is at 
once their informant and their proof. 

Nor is this phenomenon, remarkable as it is, without 
its parallel in former passages of the world’s history. 
We have a notable instance in Holy Writ; to which I 
hope I may allude without risking a theological 
discussion. We read there of certain parties animated 
with extreme religious bitterness, simply on the 
incentive, and for the defence, of traditions which were 
absolutely worthless. The popular party in Judea, 
at the Christian era, were the dupes qf a teaching, 
professing, indeed, the authority of their forefathers, 
or what they called “ the tradition of the ancients ; ” 
but, in reality, nothing more or less than the “pom- 
mandment and tradition of men; ” of fallible men, 
nay, not only deceivable, but actually deceived men. 
This was the fatal flaw in their argument ; the 
tradition might have been kept ever so accurately and 
religiously, it might with full certainty have been 
derived from the foregoing generation, and have 
existed beyond the furthest memory ; but this proved 
nothing while it was traceable up to man, not to a 
divine informant, as its ultimate resolution or first 
origin. The stream cannot rise higher than its source ; 
if the wellspring of the tradition be human, not 
divine, what profits its fidelity? Such as is the 
primary authority, so will be the continuous, the latest 
derivation. And this, accordingly, was the judgment 
pronounced in the instance to which I have alluded, 
on both the doctrine and its upholders. “ In vain do 
they worship Me, teaching doctrines and command- 
nients of men.” As is the origin, so is the tradition ; 
"'hen the origin is true, the tradition will be true; 
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when the origin is false, the tradition will be false. 
There can most surely be true traditions, that is, 
traditions from true sources; but such traditions, 
though they really be true, do not profess to prove 
themselves ; they come accompanied by other argu¬ 
ments ; the true traditions of Divine Revelation are 
proved to be true by miracle, by prophecy, by the 
test of cumulative and collateral evidences, ' which 
directly warrant and verify them. Such were not 
the traditions of the Pharisee—they professed to 
speak for theipselves, they bore witness to themselves, 
they were their own evidence ; and, as might have 
been expected, they were not trustworthy—they were 
mere,frauds; they came, indeed, down the stream of 
time, but that was no recommendation, it only put the 
fraud up higher; it might make it venerable, it could 
not make it true. 

Yet it is remarkable, I say, how positive and 
fanatical the Jewish people was in its maintenance of 
these lies. It was irritated, nay maddened, at hearing 
them denounced; rose up fiercely again.st their 
denouncers ; and thought they did God .service in 
putting them to death. It is plain, then, that a 
popular feeling is not necessarily logical because it is 
strong. 

Now, of course, a great number of persons will not 
easily allow the fact, that the English animosity 
against Catholicism is founded on nothing more 
argumentative than tradition ; but, whether I shall 
succeed in proving this point or not, I think I have at 
least shown already that tradition is, in itself, quite a 
sufficient explanation of the feeling. I am not assign' 
ing a trifling and inadequate cause to so great 
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an effect. If the Jews could be induced to put 
to death the Founder of our Religion and His 
disciples on tradition, there is nothing ridiculous 
in saying that the British scorn and hatred of 
Catholicism may be created by tradition also. 
The great question is, the matter of fact, is 
tradition the cause? I say it is, and in saying 
so, ob.serve, I am speaking of the multitude, 
not dwelling on exceptions, however numerous in 
themselves; for doubtless there is a certain number 
of men, men of thought and reading, who oppose 
Catholicism, not merely on tradition, but on better 
arguments; but, I repeat, I am speaking of the 
great mass of Protestants. Again, bear in raind, 1 
am speaking of what really is the fact, not of what 
the mass of Protestants will confess. Of course, no 
man will admit, if he can help it, even to himself, that 
he is taking his views of the Catholic Church from 
bishop Newton, or buckling on his sw'ord against her 
preachers, merely because Lord George Gordon did 
the like ; on the contrary, he will perhaps sharply 
retort, “ I never heard of Bishop Newton or of Lord 
George Gordon—I don’t know their names ; ” but the 
simple question which we have to determine is the 
I'eal matter of fact, and not whether the persons who 
arc the subjects of our investigation will themselves 
admit it. To this point then, viz., the matter of fact 
—Do Protestants go by tradition ? on which I have 
said something already, 1 shall now proceed to direct 
your attention. 

How, then, stands the matter of fact ? Do the 
people of this country receive their notion of the 
'-atholic Church in the way of argument and ex- 
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aminatioii, as they would decide in favour of rail¬ 
roads over other modes of conveyance, or on plans 
of parish relief, or police regulations, and the like? 
or does it come to them mainly as a tradition which 
they have inherited, and which they will not question, 
though they have in their hands abundant reasons 
for questioning it? I answer, without a doubt, it 
comes to them as a tradition ; the fact is patent and 
palpable: the tradition is before our eyes, unmis¬ 
takable ; it is huge, vast, various, engrossing; it has 
a monopoly o/ the English mind, it brooks no rival, 
and it takes summary measures with rebellion. 

2 . 

When King Henry began a new religion, when 
Elizabeth brought it into shape, when her successors 
completed and confirmed it, they were alt of them too 
wise, and too much in earnest, not to clench their 
work. They presided for its continuance after them. 
They, or at least the influences which ruled them, 
knew well enough that Protestantism, left to itself 
could not stand. It had not that internal consis¬ 
tency in its make, which would support it against 
outward foes, or secure it against internal disorders. 
And the event has justified their foresight; whether 
you look at Lutheranism or Calvinism, you finJ 
neither of those forms of religion has been able to 
resist the action of thought and reason upon it dur¬ 
ing a course of years; both have changed and come 
to nought. Luther began his religion in Germany. 
Calvin in Geneva; Calvinism is now all but extinct 
in Geneva, and Lutheranism in Germany. It could not 
be otherwise ; such an issue was predicted by Catho- 
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lies as well as instinctively felt by the Reformers, at 
the time that Protestantism started. Give it rope 
enough, and any one could prophesy its end, so its 
patrons determined that rope it should not have, but 
that private judgment should come to a close with 
their own use of it. There was enough of private 
judgment in the world, they thought, when they had 
done with it themselves. So they forcibly .shut-to 
the door which they had opened, and imposed on 
the populations they had reformed an artificial tradi¬ 
tion of their own, instead of the liberty of inquiry 
and disputation. They worked their own particular 
persuasion into the political framework of things, 
and made it a constitutional or national principle ; 
in other words, they established it. 

Now, you may say that Catholicism has often been 
established also. True, but Catholicism does not 
depend on its establishment for its existence, nor does 
its tradition live upon its establishment; it can do 
without establishment, and often dispenses with it to 
an advantage. A Catholic nation, as a matter of 
course, establishes Catholicism because it is a Catho¬ 
lic nation ; but in such a case Catholicism and its 
tradition come first, and establishment comes second ; 
the establishment is the spontaneous act of the peo¬ 
ple ; it is a national movement, the Catholic people 
does it, and not the Catholic Church. It is but the 
accident of a particular state of things, the result of 
the fervour of the people; it is the will of the masses; 
*^ut, I repeat, it is not necessary for Catholicism. 
Not necessary, I maintain, and Ireland is my proof 
it; there Catholicism has been, not only not es¬ 
tablished ; it has been persecuted for three hundred 
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years, and at this moment it is more vigorous than 
ever; whereas, I defy you to bring any instance of a 
nation remaining Lutheran or Calvinist for even a 
hundred years, under similarly unpromising circum¬ 
stances. Where is the country in the whole world, 
where Protestantism has thriven under persecutions, 
as Catholicism has thriven in Ireland? You might, 
indeed, allege in explanation of the fact, that persecu¬ 
tion binds a body together ; but I do not think that 
even persecution would, for any course of years, bind 
Protestants together in one body ; for the very prin¬ 
ciple of private judgment is a principle of disunion, 
and that principle goes on acting in weal and in woe, 
in triumph and in disappointment, and its history 
gives instances of this. But I am speaking, not of 
what is supposable under certain circumstances, but 
of what has been the fact ; and I say, looking at the 
subject historically, Protestantism cannot last without 
an establishment, though Catholicism can; and next, 
I say, that that establishment of Protestantism is not 
the work of the people, is not a development of their 
faith, is not carried by acclamation, but is an act of 
calculating heads, of State policy, of kingcraft; tlic 
work of certain princes, statesmen, bishops, in order, 
if possible to make that national which as yet is not 
national, and which, without that patronage, never 
would be national; and, therefore, in the case of Pro¬ 
testantism, it is not a matter of the greater or less 
expediency, sometimes advi.sable, sometimes not, but 
is always necessary, always imperative, if Protestantism 
is to be kept alive. Establishmentism is the very 
life of Protestantism; or, in other words, Protestanti-sm 
comes in upon the nation, Protestantism is maintained 
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not in the way of reason and truth, not by appeals to 
facts, but by tradition, and by a compulsory tradition ; 
and this, in other words, is an establishment. 

Now, this establishment of Protestantism was com¬ 
paratively an easy undertaking in England, without 
the population knowing much what Protestantism 
meant, and I will tell you why: there are certain 
peculiarities of the English character, which were 
singularly favourable to the royal purpose. As I 
have just said, the legitimate instruments for deciding 
on the truth of a religion arc these two, fact and rea¬ 
son, or in other words, the way of history and the 
way of science; and to both the one and the other 
of these, the English mind is naturally indisposed. 
Theologians proceed in the way of reasoning; they 
view Catholic truth as a whole, as one great system 
of which part grows out of part, and doctrine corre¬ 
sponds to doctrine. This system they carry out into 
its fulness, and define in its details, by patient pro¬ 
cesses of reason ; and they learn to prove and defend 
it by means of frequent disputations and logical de¬ 
velopments. Now, all such abstract investigations 
ind controversial exercises are distasteful to an 
knglishman; they suit the Germans, and still more 
the French, the Italians, and the Spaniards; but as 
to ourselves, we break away from them as dry, un- 
-ertain, theoretical, and unreal. The other means of 
ittaining religious truth is the way of history; when, 
lamely, from the review of past times and foreign 
-ountries, the student determines what was reallj- 
■^ught by the Apostles in the beginning. Now, an 
Englishman, as is notorious, takes comparatively 
Etle interest in the manners, customs, opinions, or 
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doings of foreign countries. .Surrounded by the se 
he is occupied with himself; his attention is concet 
trated on himself; and he looks abroad only wit 
reference to himself. We are a home people ; we lik 
a house to ourselves, and we call it our castle; w 
look at what is immediately before us; we are emi 
nently practical; we care little for the past: we re 
sign ourselves to existing circumstance.s; we an 
neither eclectics nor antiquarians; we live in th 
present. Foreign politics excite us very little; thi 
Minister of fForeign Affairs may order about oui 
fleets, or sign protocols, at his good pleasure, pro- 
v'ided he does nothing to cripple trade, or to raise 
the4)rice of wheat or cotton. Much less do we cart: 
to know how they worship, or what they believe, it 
Germany or in Spain; rather, we are apt to despise 
their whole apparatus of religion, whatever it is, a? 
odd and outlandish ; and as to past times, Englisl 
divines have attempted as little for ecclesiastical 
history as they have attempted for theological science 
Now you see how admirably this temper of Eng¬ 
lishmen fits in with the exigencies of Protestantism, 
for two of the very characteristics of Protestantism 
are, its want of past history, and its want of fi.xeil 
teaching. I do not say that no Protestants have 
investigated or argued; that no Protestants have 
made appeals to primitive Christianity; such an as¬ 
sertion would be absurd ; it was a rule of the game, 
as it may be called, that they should do so; the; 
were obliged to say what it was that they held, and 
to prove it they were obliged to recur to ecclesiastical 
history; certainly; but they have done so because 
they could not help it; they did so for the moment; 
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ley did so for a purpose; they did so as an argu- 
lentum ad homineni; but they did so as little as 
^ey could, and they soon left off doing so. Now 
ispecially the Latitudinarian party profes.ses to ignore 
loctrine, and the Evangelical to ignore history. In 
ruth, philosophy and history do not come natural to 
hotestantism; it cannot bear either; it does not 
eason out any point; it does not survey steadily 
,ny course of facts. It dips into reason, it dips into 
listory; but it breathes more freely when it emerges 
gain. Observe, then ;—the very exercises of the 
atellect, by which religious truth is attained, are 
ust those which the Englishman is too impatient, 
nd Protestantism too shallow, to abide; the natural 
isposition of the one most happily jumps with the 
eeds of the other. And this was the first singular 
dvantage of Protestantism in England; Catholics 
sasoned profoundly upon doctrine. Catholics investi- 
ated rigidly the religious state of other times and 
'laces; in vain,—they had not found the way to gain 
he Englishman ; whereas their antagonists had found 
weapon of their own, far more to the purpose of the 
ontest than argument or fact. 

That weapon is, what is so characteristic of our 
'eople, loyalty to the Sovereign. If there is one 
'assion more than another which advantageously 
istinguishes the Englishman, it is that of personal 
ttachment. He lives in the present, in contrast to 
he absent and the past. He ignores foreigners at a 
istance! but when they come to him, if they come 
ecommended by their antecedents, and make an 
ppeal to his eyes and his ears, he almost worships 
hem. We all recollect with what enthusiasm the 
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populace received Marshal Soult on his visit to .Lon¬ 
don a few years aj^o ; it was a warm and hearty feel¬ 
ing, elicited by the sight of a brave enemy and a 
skilful commander, and it took his own countrymen 
altogether by surprise. The reception given to Louis 
Philippe, who was far from popular among us, was ol 
a similarly hospitable character; nay, Napolepn him¬ 
self, who had been the object of our bitterest hatred, 
on his appearance as a prisoner off the British coast, 
was visited by numbers with an interest, respect, and 
almost sympathy, which I consider {inutatis mutand'u 
would not all have been shown towards Wellington 
or Blucher, had they been prisoners in France. 
Aga<in, I suppose the political principles of the Em¬ 
peror Nicholas are as cordially hated in England as 
his religious principles are in disrepute in Rome; yet 
even he, on his successive visits to the two places, 
encountered a far less flattering reception from the 
Roman populace than from the people of England. 
V\To so unpopular, thirty years ago, as that remark¬ 
able man, Lord Londonderry ? yet, when he appeared 
at George the Fourth’s coronation, the sight of his 
noble figure and bearing drew shouts of applause 
from the multitude, who had thought they hated him 
(jeorge himself, worthle.ss as he seems to have been, 
lor how many years had he been an object of popuku 
admiration! till his wife, a more urgent candidate 
for the eye of pity and sympathy, supplanted him 
Charles the Second, the most profligate of monarclis, 
lived in the hearts of his people till the day of hk 
death. It is the way with Englishmen. A saint i" 
rags would be despised; in broadcloth, or in silk, 1'^ 
would be thought something more than ordinary- 
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St. JFrancis of Assisi, bareheaded and barefooted, 
would be hooted; St. Francis Xavier, dressed up 
like a mandarin, with an umbrella over his head, 
would inspire wonder and delight. A Turk, a Parsee, 
a Chinese, a Bonze—nay, 1 will say, a chimpanzee, a 
hippopotamus—has only to show himself in order to 
be the pynosure of innumerable eyes, and the idol of 
his hour. Nay, even more,—I will say a bold thing, 
—but I am not at all sure, that, except at seasons of 
excitement like the present, the Pope himself, how¬ 
ever he may be abused behind his ba(ik, would not 
be received with cheers, and run after by admiring 
crowds, if he visited this country, independent of the 
.shadow of Peter which attends him, winning fa,vour 
and attracting hearts, when he showed himself in real 
flesh and blood, by the majesty of his presence and 
the prestige of his name. Such, I say, is the English¬ 
man ; with a heart for many objects, with an innate 
veneration for merit, talents, rank, wealth, science, 
not in the abstract, however, but as embodied in a 
visible form ; and it is the consciousness of this cha¬ 
racteristic which renders statesmen at this moment, 
of whatever cast of politics, so afraid of the appear¬ 
ance of cardinals and a hierarchy in the midst of the 
people they have to govern. 

3- 

dhese antagonist peculiarities of the English cha¬ 
racter which I have been describing, lay clear and 
distinct before the sagacious intellects which were 
the ruling spirits of the English Reformation. They 
had to deal with a people who would be sure to re¬ 
volt from the unnatural speculations of Calvin, and 
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who would see nothing attractive in the dreamy and 
sensual doctrines of Luther. The emptiness of a 
ceremonial, and the affectation of a priesthood, were 
no bribe to its business-like habits and its ingrained 
love of the tangible. Definite dogma, intelligible 
articles of faith, formularies which would construe, 
a consistent ritual, an historical ancestry, would have 
been thrown away on those who were not sensitive 
of the conne.vion of faith and reason. Another way 
was to be pursued with our countrymen to make 
Protestantism^ live; and that was to embody it in 
the person of its Sovereign. Elnglish Protestantism 
is the religion of the throne; it is represented, 
realised, taught, transmitted in the succession of 
monarchs and an hereditary aristocracy. It is reli¬ 
gion grafted upon loyalty; and its strength is not in 
argument, not in fact, not in the unanswerable con¬ 
troversialist, not in an apostolical succe.ssion, not in 
.sanction of Scripture—but in a royal road to faith, in 
backing up a King whom men see, against a Pope 
w'hom they do not .see. The devolution of its crown 
is the tradition of its creed; and to doubt its truth 
is to be disloyal towards its Sovereign. Kings are 
an Englishman’s saints and doctors; he likes some¬ 
body or something at which he can cry “huzzah," 
and throw up his hat. Bluff King Hal, glorious Bes.s, 
the Royal Martyr, the Merry Monarch, the pious 
and immortal William, the good King George, royal 
personages very different from each other,—neverthe¬ 
less, as being royal, none of them comes amiss, but 
they are all of them the objects of his devotion, and 
the resolution of his Christianity. 

It was plain, then, what had to be done in order 
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fco perpetuate Protestantism in a country such as this. 
Ponvoke the legislature, pass some sweeping ecclesias¬ 
tical enactments, exalt the Crown above the Law 
|iik1 the Gospel, down with Cross and up with the 
jion and the dog, toss all priests out of the country as 
traitors ; let Protestantism be the passport to office 
itid authority, force the King to be a Protestant, 
nake hfs Court Protestant, bind Houses of Parliament 
:o be Protestant, clap a Protestant oath upon judges, 
)arristers-at-law, officers in army and navy, members 
)f the universities, national clergy; establish this 
itringent Tradition in every function and department 
)f the State, surround it with the lustre of rank, 
realth, station, name, and talent; and this peojjle, 
io impatient of inquiry, so careles.s of-abstract truth, 
>0 apathetic to historical fact, so contemptuous of 
oreign ideas, will ex aninio swear to the truth of a 
eligion which indulges their natural turn of mind, 
nd involves no severe thought or tedious application, 
'he Sovereign is the source and the centre, as of 
ivil, so of ecclesiastical arrangements ; truth shall be 
ynonymous with order and good government;—what 
an be simpler than such a teaching? Puritans 
lay struggle against it, and temporarily prevail; 
-eptics may ridicule it, object, expose and refute; 
iaders of the Fathers may try to soften and embel- 
sh it with the colours of antiquity; but strong in 
constitution of the law, and congenial to the heart 
f the people, the royal tradition will be a match for 
its rivals, and in the long run will extinguish the 
-ty hope of competition. 

So counselled the Achitophels of the day; it was 
^''ised, it was done. Then was the inauguration of 
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the great picture of the Lion and the Man. _Th( 
Virgin Queen rose in her strength ; she held hei 
court, she showed herself to her people ; she gatherec 
round her peer and squire, alderman and burgess, 
'army and navy, lawyer and divine, student and arti¬ 
san. She made an appeal to the chivalrous and the 
loyal, and forthwith all that was noble, powerful, dig¬ 
nified, splendid, and intellectual, touched the hilt of 
their swords, and spread their garments in the way 
for her to tread upon. And first of all she addressed 
herself to the^ Law ; and that not only becau.se it was 
the proper foundation of a national structure, but also 
inasmuch as, from the nature of the case, it was her 
sur^t and most faithful ally. The Law is a science,! 
and therefore takes for granted afterwards whatever 
it has once determined; hence it followed, that 
once Protestant, it would be always Protestant; it 
could be depended on; let Protestantism be recog¬ 
nised as a principle of the Constitution, and every de¬ 
cision, to the end of time, would but illustrate Protes¬ 
tant doctrines and consolidate Protestant interests 
In the eye of the Law precedent is the measure of 
truth, and order the proof of reasonableness, and ac¬ 
ceptableness the test of orthodoxy. It moves foward 
by a majestic tradition, faithful to its principles, re¬ 
gardless of theory and speculation, and therefore emi¬ 
nently fitted to be the vehicle of English Protestant¬ 
ism such as we have de.scribed it, and to co-operate 
with the monarchical principle in its establishment 
Moreover, a number of delicate questions which had 
been conte.sted in previous centuries, and had hither-j 
to been involved in contradictory precedents, no"’, 
received once for all a Protestant solution. There lia**! 
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been prolonged disputes between the Pontificate and 
the Regale, the dispute about Investitures, of Rufus 
with St. Anselm, of Henry the Second with St. 
Thomas, of Henry of Winchester with St. Edmund ; 
and the eighth Harry had settled it in his own way, 
when, on Cardinal Fisher’s refusing to acknowledge 
his spiritual power, he had, without hesitation, pro¬ 
ceeded to cut off his head ; but the Law, with its 
Protestant bias, could now give dignity and form to 
what, up to this time, to say the least, were ex parte 
proceedings. It was decided, once for ^11, what was 
the rule and what the exception ; the courts gave 
judgment that the saints were to be all in the wrong, 
the kings were to be all in the right; whatever, the 
Crown had claimed was to be its due, whatever the 
Pope claimed was to be a usurpation. What could 
oe more simple and conclusive? the most sacred 
3ower in the order of nature, “ whose voice is the 
larmony of the world,” to whom “ all things in earth 
io homage,” the hereditary wisdom and the collec- 
ive intelligence of a mighty nation in Parliament 
assembled, the venerable Judges of the land were re- 
ained in the interests of a party, their ripe expe- 
ience, their profound thought, their subtle penetration, 
heir well regulated prudence, were committed for 
food and all to the politics of a crisis. 

So much for the Law; but this was only one of 
hose great functions of the nation which became the 
nstrument of the Protestant Tradition. Elizabeth 
‘ad an influence on her side, over and above, and even 
feater than the authority of the Law. She was the 
Heen of fashion and of opinion. The principles of 
■"otestantism rapidly became the standard generally. 


K 
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to which genius, taste, philosophy, learning, and invc 
tigation were constrained and bribed to submit. Tin 
are her legacy to tin.- nation, and have been taken f 
granted ever since as starting-points in all discussi( 
and all undertakings. In every circle, and in evei 
rank of the community, in the court, in public met 
ings, in private society, in literary assemblages, 
the family party, it is always assumed that Catho' 
cism is absurd. No one can take part in the busine 
of the great world, no one can speak and debate, ii 
one can prcsfnt himself before his constituents, no or 
can write a book, without the necessity of professir 
that Protestant ideas are self-evident, and that tl 
religion of Alfred, St. Edward, Stephen Langton, an 
Friar Bacon, is a bygone dream. No one can be 
Catholic without apologising for it. And what is i 
vogue in the upper classes is ever, as we know, an 
bitiously aped in the inferior. The religious obse; 
vances of the court become a reigning fashion througl 
out the social fabric, as certainly as its language ( 
its mode of dress ; and, as an aspirant for distinctio 
advances from a lower grade of society to an uppe 
he necessarily abandons his vulgar sect, whatever it t 
for the national Protestantism. All other ways c 
thought are as frightful as the fashions of last year 
the present is the true and the divine ; the pa.st i 
dark because its sun has set, and ignorant because i 
is dumb, and living dogs are worth more than deal 
lions. As to Catholicism, the utmost liberality whid 
can be extended towards it, is to call it pretty poetry 
bearable in a tragedjr, intolerable in fact; the ulmo> 
charity towards its professors is to confess that the) 
may be better than their creed,—perhaps believe it 
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ind jire only dupes,—perliaps doubt it, and are only 
cowards. Protestantism sets the tone in all things; 
and to have the patronage of the wealthy, the esteem 
;)f the cultivated, and the applau.sc of the many, 
r'atholic.s must get its phrases by heart. 

It is the profession of a gentleman ; Catholicism, of 
underbred persons, of the vulgar-minded, the uncouth, 
and the ill-connected. We all can understand how 
:he man of fashion, the profligate, the spendthrift, 
lavc their own circles, to which none but men of their 
)\vn .stamp and their own opinions arc aijmitted ; how 
:o hate religion and'rcligious men, to scoff at principle, 
ind to laugh at heaven and hell, and to do all this 
ivith decorum and good breeding, are the necessary 
:itle for admittance ; and how, in consequence, men 
it length begin to believe what they so incessantly 
rear .said, and what they so incessantly say by rote 
hemselves,—begin to suspect that, after all, virtue, as 
t is called, is nothing else than hypocrisy grafted on 
icentiousness ; and that purity and simplicity and 
ianiestness and probity are but the dreams of the 
r'oung and the theoretical:—it is by a similar policy, 
ind by a similar process, that the fathers and patrons 
if the English Reformation have given a substance, a 
nomentum, and a permanence to their tradition, and 
>ave fastened on us Catholic.s, first the imputation, 
hen the repute of ignorance, bigotry, and superstition. 

And now I will mention a distinct vehicle of the 
^rotestant tradition in England, which was an instance 
)f good fortune, greater than its originators could 
lossibly have anticipated or contrived. Protestantism 
lecamc, not only the tradition of law and of good 
°ciety, but the tradition of literature also. There is 
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no English literature before the age of Elizabeth; 
but with the latter years of her reign begins that 
succession of great authors which continues to flow 
on down to this day. So it was, that about the com- 
incncenicnt of the sixteenth century learning revived; 
on the taking of Con.stantinople by the Turks, the 
men of letters of the imperial city, and, what _ was of 
more consequence, its libraries, became the property of 
the West. Schools were opened for the cultivation of 
studies which had made Greece as renowned among 
the nations iivthe gifts of intellect as Judea has been 
in the gifts of grace. The various perfections of the 
Greel-: language, the treasures of Greek thought, the 
life and lastc of Greek art, after the sleep of ages, 
burst upon the European mind. It was like the 
warmth, the cheerfulness, and the hues of spring suc¬ 
ceeding to the pure and sublime, but fantastic forms 
of winter frost-work. The barbarism, the sternnes.s, 
the untowardness of the high and noble medieval 
school, eyed with astonishment the radiance, and 
melted beneath the glow of a genius unrivalled in the, 
intellectual firmament. A world of ideas, transcen¬ 
dent in beauty and endless in fertility, flooded the 
imagination of the scholar and the poet. The fine 
arts underwent a classical development, and the ver¬ 
nacular tongues caught the refinement and the ele¬ 
gance of the age of Pericles and Alexander. The re¬ 
vival began in Catholic Italy; it advanced into Ca¬ 
tholic France ; at length it showed itself in Protestant 
England. A voice came forth from the grave of the 
old world, as articulate and keen as that of a living 
teacher; and it thrilled into the heart of the people 
to whom it came, and it taught them to respond to it 
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in tlieirown tongue,—and that teaching was coincident 
in this country with tlie first preaching of Protestant¬ 
ism. It was surely a most lucky accident for the 
'young religion, that, while the English'language was 
coming to the birth with its special attributes of nerve, 
'simplicity, and vigour, at its very first breathings Pro¬ 
testantism was at hand to form it upon its own theolo¬ 
gical patois, and to educate it as the mouth-piece of 
its own tradition. So, however, it w'as to be; and 
soon. 

As in this bad world below ^ 

Noblest things find vilcstu'^ing," 

the new religion employed the new language for its 
purposes, in a great undertaking, the translation J>f its 
own Bible; a work which, by the purity of its diction, 
and the strength and harmony of its style, has de¬ 
servedly become the very model of good English, and 
the standard of the language to all future times. 
The same age, which saw this great literary achieve¬ 
ment, gave birth to some of the greatest masters of 
thought and composition in distinct departments of 
authorship. Shakespeare, Spenser, Sidney, Raleigh, 
Bacon, and Hooker are its own; and they were, 
withal, more or less the panegyrists of Elizabeth and 
her Religion, and moreover, at least the majority of 
them, adherents of her creed, bccau.se already clients 
af her throne. The Mother of the Reformation is, in 
the verses of Shakespeare, “ a fair vestal throned by 
the west; ” in the poem of Spenser .she is the Faery 
k^ueen, Gloriana, and the fair huntress, Belphebe, 
while the militant Christian is rescued from the 
■eductions of Popery, Duessa, by Una, the True 
-hurch, or Protestant Religion. The works of these 
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celebrated men have been but the beginning of a 
long scries of creations of the highest order of literurv 
merit, of which I’rotestantism is the intellectual basis, 
and Protestant institutions the informing ohjcct. 
What was wanting to lead the national mind a willing 
captive to the pretensions of Protestantism, beyond 
the fascination of genius so manifold and so variou.s! 
What need of controversy to refute the claims oi 
Catholicism, what neetl of closeness of reasoning, oi 
research into facts, when under a Queen’s smile thi- 
vast and continuous Tradition had been unrolled 
before the eyes of men, luminous with the mos: 
dazzling colours, and musical with the most sub- 
duitjg strains ? Certainly the lion’s artists, even had 
they had the fairest play, could have set up no rivai 
exhibition as original and as brilliant as this. 

Nor was it court poets alone, as time went on, \vk 
swelled the torrent of the Protestant Tradition, 
Milton from the middle class, and Bunyan from 
among the populace, e.xerted an influence su[)erior tc 
Shakespeare himself, whose great mind did not con¬ 
descend to the direct inculcation of a private or a 
sectarian creed. Their phrases, their sentiments, arf 
the household words of the nation, they have becoiw 
its interpreters of Scripture, and, 1 may say, it- 
prophet.s,—such is the magical elocjuence of thk 
compositions; so much so, that I really shall not be 
far from the mark in saying of them, and this is ti'Ui 
of Shakespeare also, that the ordinary run of 
find it very difficult to determine, in respect to tb 
jrroverb.s, instances, maxims, and half sentences, whid 
are in the nation’s mouth, which, and how much,'’ 
from the Bible, and how much from the authors I 
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have mentioned. There is a saying, “ Give me the 
franhing of a nation’s proverbs, and others may frame 
its laws; ” and its proverbs are the produce of its 
literature. What, indeed, could possibly stand against 
the rush of vehemence of such a Tradition, which 
has grown fuller and fuller, and more and more 
impetuous, with every successive quarter of a century! 
Claren'don and the statesmen, Locke and the philoso¬ 
phers, Addison and the es.sayist.s, Hume, Robertson, 
and the historians, Cowper and the minor poets, the 
reviews and magazines of the present century, all 
proceed upon the hypothesis, which ftiey think too 
self-evident for proof, that Protestantism is synony¬ 
mous with good sense, and Catholicism with weak¬ 
ness of mind, fanaticism, or some unaccouiftable 
persuasion or fancy. Verse and prose, grave and 
gay, the scientific and the practical, history and fable, 
all is animated spontaneously, or imperiously sub¬ 
dued, by the spirit of Henry and Elizabeth. I say, 
“imperiously subdued,” because the Tradition of 
Protestantism is .strong enough, not only to recom¬ 
mend, but to force its reception on each successive 
generation of authors. It compels when it cannot 
persuade. There is Alexander Pope, a Catholic, and 
who would discover it from the run of his poems ? 
There is Samuel Johnson, born a Prote.stant, yearning 
for the Catholic Church, and bursting out into fitful 
defences of portions of her doctrine and discipline, 
yet professing to the last that very Protestantism 
which could neither command his affections, nor cure 
Ifis infirmities. And, in our own time, there was 
Walter Scott, ashamed of his own Catholic tendencies 
^ud cowering before the jealous frown of the tyrant 
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Tradition. There was Wordsworth, obliged to dc 
penance for Catholic sonnets by anti-Catholic com¬ 
plements to them. Scott, forsooth, must plead anti- 
quarianism in extenuation of his prevarication; 
Wordsworth must plead Pantheism; and Burke 
again, must plead political necessity. Liberalism, 
scepticism, infidelity, these must be the venial errors, 
under plea of which a writer escapes reprobation for 
the enormity of feeling tenderly towards the Religion 
of his fathers, and of his neighbours around him. 
That Religion labours under a proscription of three 
centuries, and it is outlawed by immemorial custom. 

No wonder, then, that Protestantism, being the 
religion of our literature, has become the Tradition of 
civil 'intercourse and political life ; no wonder that its 
assumptions are among the elements of knowledge, 
unchangeable as the moods of logic, or the idioms of 
language, or the injunctions of good taste, or the 
proprieties of good manners. Elizabeth’s reign is 
“ golden,” Mary is “ bloody,” the Church of England 
is “pure and apostolical,” the Reformers are “judi¬ 
cious,” the Prayer Book is “ incomparable,” or “ beau¬ 
tiful,” the Thirty-nine Articles are “ moderate." 
“ Pope ” and “ pagan ” go together, and “ the Pope, 
the Devil, and the Pretender.” The anti-CathoIic 
rancour is carried into your marts of commerce; 
London is burned down, and forthwith your greatest 
architect is instructed to set up a tall pillar to pee 
petuate the lie, that the Papists were the incendiaries 
Take your controversy with you when you sit down 
to cards and let the taunting name of Pope Joan be 
the title of your game. Run a horse the corainS 
year, and among your Sorcerers, Lamplighters, Male 
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irans, and Priams, you will find Crucifix a striking, 
lerhaps a lucky name for your beast; it is but the 
tmblem of an extinct superstition. Dress up for 
lome fancy ball, or morris-dance, and let the Grand 
^urk jump about on one side of you, and the Pope 
yith cross, and beads, and triple crown, upon the 
>ther. Go to the stage of the Mountebank, and 
each h‘m, when he displays his sleight-of-hand, to 
five effect to his tricks by the most sacred words of 
:he Catholic ritual. Into your very vocabulaiy let 
Protestantism enter ; let priest, and mass, and mass- 
jricst, and ma.ss-house have an offensive savour on 
rour palate ; let monk be a word of reproach; let 
[esuitismand Jesuitical, in their first intention, .stand 
or what is dishonourable and vile. What chance 
las a Catholic against so multitudinous, so elementary 
i Tradition. Here is the Tradition of the Court, 
ind of the Law, and of Society, and of Literature, 
strong in themselves, and acting on each other, and 
icting on a willing people, and the willing people 
icting on them, till the whole edifice stands self- 
supported, reminding one of .some vast arch (as at 
•imes may be seen), from which the supports have 
:rumbled away by age, but which endures still, and 
supports the huge mass of brickwork which lies above 
t) by the simple cohesion of parts which that same 
ige has effected. My Brothers of the Oratory, you 
what I meant when 1 spoke of the Tradition of 
•he Phari.sees, and said that it might be powerful in 
nfluence, though it was argumentatively weak ; you 
>ee why it i.s that the fair form of Catholicism, as it 
-xists in the east, west, and south, never crosses the 
retina of a Protestant’s imagination it is the in- 
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ciibus of this Tradition, which cumbers the land, ai 
opposes an impregnable barrier between us and ca: 
individual Protestant whom we happen to addre 
Whoever he is, he thinks he knows all about oi 
religion before speaking to us,—nay, perhaps muc 
better than we know it ourselves. And now, if 
said no more, I have .said abundantly sufficient fc 
the point I have had in view ; and yet there is on 
portion of the subject still behind, which is ahiifij 
more to my purpose than anything which I havi 
hitherto mentioned. 


4- 

Protestantism is also the Tradition of the Anglica: 
Clergy ; and in speaking of them with reference to ii, 
as I am going to speak. Brothers of the Oratory, d: 
not suppose me to be forgetful either of their privatt 
worth or their social use.s. As the other functioirs o: 
the Constitution subserve the temporal welfare of th 
community, so does the established clergy minister K 
it with a special fidelity. Rut here I am all aloK 
speaking of Kings, Lords, Commons, Law, Literature 
and so also of the Clergy, not simply as parts of tk 
body politic, but as organs of Protestantism ; and, 

I have pointed out the office which other politin: 
ranks and departments fulfil in its propagation, so 
am I now to sjreak of the duties of the Religifo"' 
Establishment. I .say, then, that its especial dut}’ a: 
a religious body, is not to inculcate any particular 
theological system, but to watch over the anti-Cathola 
Tradition, to preserve it from' rust and decay, 
keep it bright and keen, and ready for action on aii)l 
emergency or peril. It is the way with human na- 
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lire to start with vigour, and then to flag; years tell 
pon the tougliest frames; time introduces changes ; 
rejudices are worn away; asperities are softened ; 
iews opened; errors are corrected ; opponents are 
letter understood; the mind wearies of warfare, 
'he Protestant Tradition, left to itself, would in the 
ourse of time languish and decline ; laws would 
lecome obsolete, the etiquette and usages of society 
vould alter, literature would be enlivened with new 
riews, and the old Truth might return with the fresh¬ 
ness of novelty. It is almost the mission of the 
established clergy, by word and writing, to guard 
against this tendency of the public mind. In this 
specially consists its teaching ; I repeat, not in the 
shreds of Catholic doctrine which it profe.sses, not in 
proofs of the divinity of any creed whatever, not in 
separating opinion from faith, not in instructing in 
the details of morals, but mainly in furbishing up the 
old-fashioned weapons of centuries back; in cata- 
loguing and classing the tc.\.ts which are to batter us, 
and the objections which are to explode among us, 
and the insinuations and the slanders which are to 
■now us down. The E.stablishmcnt is the keeper in 
ordinary of those national types and blocks from 
which Popery is ever to be printed off,—of the 
traditional view of every Catholic doctrine, the tradi¬ 
tional account of every ecclesiastical event, the 
traditional lives of popes and bishops, abbots and 
■nonks, saints and confessors,—the traditional fictions, 
sophisms, calumnies, mockeries, sarcasms, and in- 
''ectives with which Catholics are to be assailed. 

iliis, I say, is the special charge laid upon the 
Establishment. Unitarians, Sabcllians, Utilitarians, 
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VVesleyans, Calvinists, Swedenborgians, Irvingite 
Freethinkers, all these it can tolerate in its vcr 
bosom ; no form of opinion comes amiss ; but Rom 
it cannot abide. It agrees to differ with its owi 
children on a thousand points, one is sacred—tha 
her Majesty the Queen is “The Mother and Mistres 
of all Churches;” on one dogma it is infallible, or 
one it may securely insist without fear of being un¬ 
seasonable or excessive—that “ the bishop of Rome 
hath no jurisdiction in this realm.” Here is sun¬ 
shine amid the darkness, .sense atnid confusion, an 
intelligible strain amid a Babel of sounds; whateverl 
befalls, here is sure footing; it is, “ No peace witli 
Rome,” “ Down with the Pope,” and “ The Churdi 
in danger.” Never has the Establishment failed in 
the use of these important and effective watchword.s 
many are its shortcomings, but it is without reproadi 
in the execution of this its special charge. Here.sy, 
and scepticism, and infidelity, and fanaticism, may 
challenge it in vain ; but fling upon the gale tiie 
faintest whisper of Catholicism, and it recognises by 
instinct the presence.of its connatural foe. Forlh- 
with, as during the last year, the atmosphere is 
tremulous with agitation, and discharges its vibra¬ 
tions far and wide. A movement is in birth which 
has no natural crisis or resolution. Spontaneously 
the bells of the steeples begin to sound. Not by an 
act of volition, but by a sort of mechanical impul-sC' 
bishop and dean, archdeacon and canon, rector aiiJ 
curate, one after another, each m) his high tower, oli 
they set, swinging and booming, tolling and chiming- 
with nervous intenseness, and thickening emotion- 
and deepening volume, the old ding-dong which 
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I IS scared town and country this weary time ; tolling 
id chiming away, jingling and clamouring and ring- 
g the changes on their poor half-dozen notes, all 
bout “ the Popish aggression,” “ insolent and in- 
idious,” “ insidious and insolent,” “ insolent and atro- 
ious,” “atrocious and insolent,” “atrocious, insolent, 
nd ungrateful,” “ ungrateful, insolent, and atrocious,” 
foul and offensive,” “ pestilent and horrid,” “ subtle 
nd unholy,” “ audacious and revolting,” “ contemp- 
b!e and shameless,” “ malignant,” “ frightful,” 
mad,” “meretricious,”—bobs (I think, the ringers 
all them), bobs, and bobs-royal, and triple-bob- 
lajors, and grandsires,—to the extent of their com- 
ass and the full ring of their metal, in honour of 
)ueen Bess, and to the confusion of the Holy Father 
nd the Princes of the Church.* 

So it is now ; so it was twenty years ago ; nay, so 
has been in all years as they came, even the 
;ast controversial. If there was no call for a contest, 
it least there was the opportunity of a triumph. Who 
:ould want matter for a sermon, if ever his thoughts 
vould not flow, whether for convenient digression, or 
ffective peroration ? Did a preacher wish for an 
llustration of heathen superstition or J ewish bigotry, 
*r an instance of hypocrisy, ignorance, or spiritual 
>ride ? the Catholics were at hand. The deliverance 
rom Egypt, the golden calf, the fall of Dagon, the 
in of Solomon, the cruelties of Jezebel, the worship 
Baal, the destruction of the brazen serpent, the 
■nding of the Law, the captivity in Babylon, Nebucho- 

riie foregoing lecture in 1851 was. by an accidental coincidence, 
uitcn simultaneously with an able pamphlet by Serjeant Bcllasi.s, apropos 
•he conduct of the Anglican clergy of the day. 
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donosor’s image, Pharisees, Sadducees, Herodians, an 
Zealots, mint, anise, and cummin, brazen pots am 
vessels, all in their respective places and ways, wouli 
give opportunity to a few grave words of allusion ti 
the “monstrous errors,” or the “childisli absurdities’ 
of the “ Romish faith.” Does any one wisli an example 
of pride? there stands Wolsey ; of barbarity? there 
is the Duke of Alva ; of rebellion ? there is Becket: 
of ambition? there is Hildebrand ; of profligacy ? there 
is Ca;.sar Borgia ; of supei'stition ? there is Louis the 
Eleventh; 9 f fanaticism ? there are the Crusaders 
Saints and sinners, monks and laymen, the devout 
and the worldly, provided they be but Catholics, are 
heaped together in one indiscriminate mass, to be 
drawn forth for inspection and exposure according 
to the need. 

The consequence is natural;—tell a person oi 
ordinary intelligence, Churchman or Dissenter, that 
the vulgar allegations against us are but slanders,- 
simple lies, or exaggerations, or misrepresentations 
or, as far as they are true, admitting of defence oi 
justification, and not to the point; and he will laugl 
in your face at your simplicity, or lift up hands 
and eyes at your unparalleled effrontery. The utmost 
concession he will make is to allow the possibility d 
incidental and immaterial error in the accusations 
which are brought against us; but the substance ol 
the traditional view he believes, as firmly as he does 
the Gospel, and, if you reject it and protest against it 
he will say it is just what is to be expected of > 
Catholic, to lie and to circumvent. To tell him, 
his time of life, that Catholics do not rate sin at ^ 
fixed price, that they may not get absolution for a si" 
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I) prospect, that priests can live in purity, that nuns 
jo not murder each other, that the laity do not make 
[nages their God, that Catholics would not burn Pro- 
Estants if they could ! Why, all this is as perfectly 
lear to him as the sun at noonday; he is ready 
D leave the matter to the first person he happens to 
neet; every one will tell us just the same ; only let 
IS try; he never knew there was any doubt at all 
bout it ; he is surprised, for he thought we granted 
t. When he was young, he has heard it said again 
,nd again ; to his certain knowledge it has uniformly 
)een said the last forty, fifty, sixty years, and no one 
iver denied it; it is so in all the books he ever looked 
nto; what is the world coming to ? What is true, if 
his is not ? So, Catholics are to be whitewashed ! 
(Vhat next ? 

And so he proceeds in detail; — the Papists not 
vorship the Virgin Mary! why, they call her 
‘ Dcipara,” which means “ equal to God.” 

The Pope not the man of sin! why, it is a fact that 
he Romanists distinctly maintain that “ the Pope is 
jod, and God is the Pope.” 

The Pope’s teaching not a doctrine of devils! here 
s a plain proof of it; Cardinal Bellarmine expressly 
‘ maintains that, if the Pope commanded us to practise 
nee or shun virtue, we are obliged to do so, under 
pain of eternal damnation.” 

Not a Pope Joan I why, she was “John the Eighth, 
Terreal name was Gilberta, she took the name of John 
English, delivered public lectures at Rome, and was 
R length unanimously elected Pope.” 

What! Councils infallible ! open your eyes, my 
^fother, and judge for yourself: “fifteen hundred 
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public women followed the train of the Fathers ( 
Constance.” 

Jesuits! here are at least twenty thousand i 
England ; and. horrible to say, a number of them i 
each of the Protestant Universities, and doubtle 
a great many at Oscott. 

Beauty and sanctity of the Popish fe.stivals ! do yo 
not know that the Purification “ is the very feast tha 
was celebrated by the ancient Pagan Romans i: 
honour of the goddess Proserpina ? ” 

The Papists not corrupters of the Scriptures! lool 
into their Biblc.s, and you will find they read tb 
prophecy in Genesis, “ She shall crush thy head, am 
thou shalt lie in wait for her heel.” 

Popery preach Christ! no ; “ Popery,” as has beei 
well said, “ is the religion of priestcraft; from thi 
beginning to the end it is nothing but priest, priest 
priest.”' 

I shall both weary and offend you, my Brothers, i 
I proceed. Even absurdity becomes tiresome aftei 
a time, and slanders cast on holy things and persons 
when dwelt on, are too painful for a Catholic’s ears 
yet it was necessary for my subject to give instance 
of the popular views of us and of our creed, as the) 
are formed under the operation of the Tradition o 
Elizabeth. 

Here I am reminded of another sort of Tradition 
started by a very different monarch, which in the eveni 
was handled very differently. It is often told ho" 
Charles the Second once sent a grave message to th£ 
Royal Society. That scientific body was founded it 

> Vide Stephcnts Spirit of the Church of Rome; Edgar’s Variations: 
( ramp s I c.xt-Book ot I’opery, &c. ; the books I happen to have at hand- 
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j reign, and the witty king, as became his well- 
own character, could not help practising a jest upon 
He proposed a question for its deliberation; he 
(cd it, as I daresay you have often heard, to tell him 
w it was that a live fish weighed less heavily in 
,ter than after it was dead. The Society, as it was 
duty bound, applied itself to solve the phenomenon, 
d various were the theories to which it gave 
:rision. At last it occurred to its members to 
tennine the fact, before deciding on any of them ; 
icn, on making the experiment, to their astonish- 
;nt they found that the hypothesis was a mere 
mention of their royal master’s, because the dead fish 
s not heavier in water than the living. 

Well would it be if Englishmen in like manner, 
lead of taking their knowledge of us at (what may 
called) royal hand, would judge about us for them- 
ves, before they hunted for our likeness in the book 
Daniel, St. Paul’s Epistles, and the Apocalypse, 
ey then would be the first to smile at their own 
travagances; but, alas! as yet, there are no such 
ns of such ordinary prudence. Sensible in other 
■tiers, they lose all self-command when the name 
Catholicism is sounded in their ears. They trust 
: voice of Henry or Elizabeth, with its thousand 
'oes, more than their own eyes, and their own 
3ericnce; and they are zealous in echoing it them- 
to the generation which is to follow them, 
ch in his turn, as his reason opens, is indoctrinated 
the popular misconception. At this very time, 
consequence of the clamour which has been raised 
unst us, children in the streets, of four and five years 
arc learning and using against us terms of abuse, 

G 
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which will be tkir tradition all through their lives, 
they are grey-headed, and have, in turn, to teach i 
their grandchildren. They totter out, and lift tl 
tiny hand.s, and raise their thin voices, in proi 
against those whom they are just able to underst 
are very wicked and very dangerous; and theyi 
away in terror when they catch our eye. Nor will; 
growth of reason set them right; the longer they! 
and the more they converse with men, the more i 
they hate us. The Maker of all, and only He,c 
shiver in pieces this vast enchanted palace in wli 
^iir lot is cast; may He do it in Ilis time 1 



LECTURE III. 


FABLE THE BASIS OE TIIE I'KOfESTANT VIEW. 


r was my aim, Brothers of the Oratory, in my prc- 
;(ling Lecture, to investigate, as far as time and place 
lowed, how it was that the one-sided view of the 
rcat religious controversy, which commenced between 
lome and England three centuries since, has been so 
uccessfully maintained in this country. Many things 
ave changed among us during that long period ; but 
1C hatred and the jealousy entertained by the 
opulation towards the Catholic Faith, and the scorn 
id pity which arc felt at the sight of its adherents, 
ive not passed away, have not been mitigated. In 
lat long period, society has undergone various 
tcrations; public opinion has received a develop- 
ent new in the history of the world, and many re- 
arkable revolutions in national principle have 
llowed. The received views on the cau,scs and the 
•nishment of crime, on the end of government, on 
e mutual relations of town and country, on inter¬ 
zonal interests, and on many other great political 
'Options, have sustained, to say the least, great 
■edifications; sciences, unknown before, bearing upon 
'e economy of social life, have come into being; 
■^icine has been the subject of new doctrines, which 
G 2 
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have had their influence on various civil and munici 
arrano'ements ; how is it, then, that the feeling agaii 
Catholicism has remained substantially what it was 
the days of Charles the Second or of George t 
Third ? How is it that Protestantism has retained 
ascendency, and that Catholic arguments and Catho 
principles are at once misconstrued and ignored ? A 
what increases the wonder is, that externally to o 
own island it has ha[)pened otherwise ; there is scarce 
a country besides ours where Catholicism is not 
least respected, even if it is not studied ; and what 
more observable still, scarcely a country besides on: 
originally Protestant, in which Protestantism evi 
exists at present,—if by Protestantism is understcK 
the religion of Luther and Calvin. The idienomeno 
great in itself, becomes greater by its thus seeming 
be all but peculiar to the British population. 

And this latter consideration is important also,; 
it anticipates a .solution of the difficulty which tl 
Protestant, were he able, would eagerly adopt. H 
would be eager to reply, if he could, that the Protestar 
spirit has survived in the land amid so many changf 
in political and social science, because certain politic 
theories were false, but Protestantism is true ; but 
this is the case, why has it not kept its ground a"' 
made its way in other countries also ? What cau.' 
can be assigned for its decay and almost extinction • 
tho.se other countries, in Germany, Holland, Switzc 
land and New England, diverse from each other i' 
situation, in government, in language, and in charade' 
where once it flourished ? Evidently it must bo ’ 
cause peculiar to England ; those foreign countnc 
must have something in common with each 
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hiclxthey have not in common with ns. Now what 
peculiar to our country is an established Tradition 
■Protestantism; what those other countries have in 
)mmon with each other is llie absence of such 
radition. Fact and argument have had fair play in 
:her countries ; they have not had fair play here ; the 
iligious, establishment has forbidden them fair play, 
lit fact and argument are the tests of truth and error ; 
rotestantism, then, has had an adventitious advantage 
I this country, in consequence of which it has not been 
led,—as,in the course of years, otherwise it would have 
ecu tried, and as it has been tried elsewhere—on its 
nil merits. Instead, then, of concluding that it is 
lie, because it has remained here, during tlvee 
aituries substantially the same, I should rather con¬ 
ude that it is false because it has not been able 
iiring that period to remain the same abroad. To the 
anding, compulsory Tradition existing here, I ascribe 
s continuance here ; to fact and reason operating 
ccly elsewhere, I ascribe its disappearance eLsewhere. 
1 his view of the subject is confirmed to us, when we 
)nsider, on the one hand, the character of our coun- 
yraen, and on the other, the character of those 
struments and methods by which the Tradition of 
rotestantism is perpetuated among them. It has 
-en perpetuated, directly or indirectly, by the sanction 
an oath, imposed on all those several sources of 
ithority and influence, from which principles, doc- 
■ncs, and opinions are accustomed to flow. Fhere 
an established Tradition of law, and of the clergy, 
'd of the court, and of the universities, and of 
oiature, and of good .society; and all these act upon 
people peculiarly susceptible of the claims of personal 
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merit, of embodied authority, of constituted order, o( 
rank, and of reputation in the world, and little sensitive 
in comparison of absti'act argument, logical sccpience, 
moral fitness, historical results, or foreign transactions. 

This was the point at which I stopped last week; 
now I shall continue my investigation, and 1 shall 
introduce what I have to say by means of an o/jjection^ 

I. 

It may be objected, then, to the conclusions at 
which I hav« arrived, that I on my part have simply 
ignored the fact of the innumerable multitude nl 
independent testimonies which every one of the 
divines, the scholars, the lawyers, the men of letters 
the statesmen, the. men of the world, who have made 
the last three centuries glorious in Britain, has borne 
in his turn, in favour of Protestantism and to the dis¬ 
advantage of the Catholic religion. 

Bacon and Hooker, Taylor and Chillingworth, 
Hampden, Clarendon, and Falkland, Russell, Somers 
ami Walpole, Hobbes and Locke, Swift and Addison, j 
Hume and Robertson, Warburton and Horsley, Pitt 
and Fox, Walter Scott and Hallam, and a multitude 
of other illustrious names, nay, the whole host of 
educated men, are all separate authorities ; each speaks 
for himself; they do not copy, the one from the other: 
there are among them men of extensive reading, pro¬ 
found philosophy, intimate knowledge of the world; 
they are all men of ii-itelligence, and at least able to 
give an opinion. It is absurd to say otherwise, Thi-' 
simple consideration, it may be said, overthrows from 
its very foundation the argument drawn out in my la:^t| 
week’s Lecture, about the traditional character of Proj 
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lestantism in England. Indeed, my argument turns 
gainst myself; for I incidentally allowed on that 
iccasion that a number of distinct testimonies, con- 
piring together into one view or representation, was 

real and sound reason, nay, among the strongest of 
onceivable reasons, in its behalf; now, this is just the 
tate of the case as regards the argument for Protes- 
antism, as drawn from the common consent of the 
inglish court, clergy, bar, literature, and general 
society. 

This is what will be said ; and I reply as follows:— 
1 do not deny that there arc great names on the side 
Df Protestantism, which require to be considered by 
them.selves;—minds, which certainly are superior to 
the influences of party, the prejudices of education, the 
suggestions of self-interest, the seductions of place 
ind position, and the tyranny of public opinion. And 
igain, there are Protestant arguments, clear and broad, 
ivhich remain, whether Protestantism is received, or 
ivhether it is not. I allow all this: but now I am 
Mnsidering, not the Protestantism of the few, but of 
the many: those great men, and those philosophical 
arguments, whatever be their weight, have no influ¬ 
ence with the many. Crowds do not as.semble in 
Kxeter Hall, mobs do not burn the Pope, from rever¬ 
ence for Lord Bacon, Locke, or Butler, or for anything 
:hose gifted men have recorded. I am treating of the 
Jnpopularity of Catholicism, now and here, as it exists 
n the year 1851 , and in London, or in Edinburgh, or 
n Birmingham, or in Bristol, or in Manchester, or in 
alaisgow ; among the gentlemen and yeomen of York- 
'hire, Devonshire, and Kent; in the Inns of Court, 
*nd in the schools and colleges of the land; and I say 
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this Tradition docs not flow from the mouth /if tli 
half-dozen wise, or philosophic, or learned men wlii 
can be summoned in its support, but is a tradition (, 
nursery stories, school stories, public-house storfc 
club-house stories, drawing-room stories, platforj 
stories, pulpit stories ;—a tradition of newspaper 
magazines, reviews, pamphlets, romances, novels 
poems, and light literature of all kind, literature ofth 
day;—a tradition of selections from the Englisl 
classics, bits of poetry, passages of history, sermoni 
chance essavs, extracts from book's of travel, anonv- 
mous anecdotes, lectures on prophecy, statements and 
arguments of polemical writers, made up into small 
octavos for class-books, and into prett}^ miniatures foi 
presents ;—a tradition floating in the air ; which wf 
found in being when wc first came to years of reason; 
which has been borne in upon us by all we saw, heard 
or read, in high life, in parliament, in law courts, ir, 
general society; which our fathers told us had ever 
been in their day ; a tradition, therefore, truly uni¬ 
versal and immemorial, and good as far as a trat!ilior:| 
can be good, but after all, not more than a traditioij 
is worth: I mean, requiring some ultimate authorit;j 
to make it trustworthy. Trace up, then, the traditiotl 
to its very first startings, its roots and its sources, ill 
you are to form a judgment whether it is more thanal 
tradition. It may be a good tradition, and yet after! 
all good for nothing. What profit, though nincly l 
nine links of a chain be sound, if the topmost it 
broken ? Now I do not hesitate to assert, that tht 
Protestant Tradition, on which linglish faith hangs, i- 
wanting just in the first link. Pierce as are its advCi 
cates, and high as is its sanctifin, yet, whenever wc cai'j 
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pursue it through the mist of immemorial reception in 
which it commonly vanishes, and can arrive at its 
beginnings, forthwith we find a flaw in the argument, 
hither facts are not forthcoming, or they are not suffi¬ 
cient for the purpose : sometimes they turn out to be 
imaginations or inventions, sometimes exaggerations, 
sometitnes misconceptions ; something or other comes 
to light which blunts their efficiency, and throws sus¬ 
picion on the rest. Testimonies which were quoted as 
independent turn out to be the same, or to be contra¬ 
dictory of each other, or to be too impyobable to be 
true, or to have no good authority at all: so that our 
enemies find they cannot do better, after all, than fall 
back on the general reception of the Tradition jtself, 
as a rea.son for receiving the Tradition ; and they 
find it prudent to convict us of all manner of crimes, 
on the simple ground of our being notoriously accused 
of them. 

Hard measure, scanty justice! It is a principle of 
Knglish law, that no one should bring a charge against 
another without being under the obligation of support¬ 
ing it. Where should we be, any one of us—who 
would be safe—if any person who chose might, at any 
moment he would, impute to us what he pleased, bring 
us into court, call no witnesse.s, and obtain our convic¬ 
tion on his simple assertion ? Why, at very least, an 
accu.ser is bountl to make oath of the truth of what 
he .says ; and that is but the first step of an investiga¬ 
tion, not the termination of the process. And he must 
swear to a fact, not to an opinion, not to a surmise, 
lot to what he has heard others say, but to what he 
iias witnessed or knows. Nay, even though there be 
leasons for being sure of the guilt of the accused, it is 
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a maxim of our law not to make him criminate him¬ 
self, but to aim at convicting him by other means and 
by other men. It seems a plain dictate of common 
equity, that an accu.ser should have something to 
say for himself, before he can put the accused on his 
defence. 

This righteous rule is simply set aside in the treat¬ 
ment of Catholics and their religion. Instead of the 
onus probandi, as it is called, the burden of proof, lying 
with the accuser, it is simply thrown upon the accu.sed. 
Any one may get up of a sudden, and may say what 
he will to our prejudice, without producing any warrant 
at all for the truth of his charge. He is not called 
upon to establish his respectability, or to state his 
opportunities or methods of knowing; he need not 
give presumptive proof of his allegation ; he need not 
give his authorities; he need only accuse ; and upon 
this the Protestant public turns round to the poor 
Catholic, and asks what he has to say in his defence, 
as if he had yet anything to defend. There is a say¬ 
ing, that “ a fool can ask more questions than a hun¬ 
dred wise men can answer ; ” and a bigot or a fanatic 
may be quite as successful. If a man presented him¬ 
self this moment and said to me, “ You robbed a pei- 
.son in the street of his pocket-book some ten years 
ago,” what could I possibly say, except simply, “I 
did not”? How could I prove it was false, even if I 
took on my.self to do .so till I was informed of the 
town, or the year, or the occasion, or the person on 
whom the pretended offence was committed ? Well, 
supposing my accu.scr went on to particulars, and saiJ 
that I committed the crime in Birmingham, in the 
month of June, in the year 1840, and in the instance 
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of a person of the name of Smith. This, of course 
would be something, but no one would say even then 
that it was enough ; that is, supposing 1 had to reply 
to him on the spot. At the very moment I might not 
be able to say where 1 was on the specified day, and 
so I could only repeat as emphatically as I was able, 
that the charge was utterly untrue. 

Next, supposing me to ask his reasons for ad¬ 
vancing it;—how he knew it was I ? did he see me ? 
or was he told by an eye-witness ? and supposing he 
were to decline to give me any information whatever, 
but contented himself with saying “ that 1 was 
shuffling and evasive, for the thing was quite noto¬ 
rious.” And next, supposing I suddenly recol¬ 
lected that, up to the year 1845, ^ had never once 
been in Ihrmingham in the course of my life; yet, on 
iny stating this, the accuser were to cry out that I 
should not escape, in spite of my attempt to throw 
ilu,st in his eyes; for he had a score of witnesses to 
prove the fact, and that, as to the exact year ’ it was 
a mere point of detail, on which any one might be 
mistaken. And supposing, on this unsupported alle¬ 
gation, a magistrate, without witness brought, or oath 
administered, or plausibility in the narrative, in spite 
of the accuser’s character, which was none of the best, 
m spite of the vagueness of his testimony, were to 
send me to prison,—I conceive public opinion would 
j say I was .shamefully treated. 

Rut further, supposing when I was safely lodged in 
prison, some anonymous writer, in some third-rate 
newspaper, were boldly to assert that all priests were 
'n the practice of stealing pocket-books from pas¬ 
sengers in the streets ; and in proof thereof were to 
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appeal first to the notorious case of a priest in Bir¬ 
mingham who had been convicted of the offence, and 
then to the case of a second priest which was given in 
detail in some manuscript or other, contained some¬ 
where or other in the royal library of Munich, and 
occurring some time or other between the seventh and 
the seventeenth centuries; and, supposing upon this 
anonymous article or letter, petitions were got up and 
signed numerously, and despatched to the Imperial 
Parliament, with the object of sending all priests to 
the treadmill for a period not exceeding six months, 
as reputed thieves, whenever they were found walking 
in the public thoroughfares ;—would this answer an 
Englishman’s ideas of fairness or of humanity? 

Now I put it to the experience—I put it to the 
conscience of the Protestant world,—whether such 
is not the justice which it deals out to Catholics as a 
matter of course. No evidence against us is too little; 
no infliction too great. Statement without proof 
though inadmissible in every other case, is all fair 
when we are concerned. A Protestant is at liberty to 
bring a charge against us, and challenge us to refute, 
not any proof he brings, for he brings none, but hi? 
simple assumption or as.sertion. And perhaps we 
accept his challenge, and then we find we have to deal 
with matters so vague or so minute, so general or 
so particular, that we are at our wit’s end to know 
how to grapple with them. For instance, “ Every 
twentieth man you meet is a Jesuit in disguise;” or. 
“ Nunneries are, for the most part, prisons.” How i? 
it possible to meet such sweeping charges ? The ut¬ 
most we can do, in the nature of things, is to show 
that this particular man, or that, is not a Jesuit; or 
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that this or that particular nunnery is not a prison ; 
but who said he was ?—who said it was ? What luir 
Protestant accuser asserted was, that every twentieth 
man was a Jesuit, and most nunneries were prisons, 
llow is this refuted by clearing this or that person or 
nunnery of the charge ? Thus, if the accuser is not 
to be called on to give proofs of what he says, we are 
.simply helpless, and must sit down meekly under the 
imputation. 

At another time, however, a definite fact is stated, 
and we are referred to the authority on which it is put 
forward. What is the authority ? Albertus Magnus, 
perhaps, or Gerson, or Baronius, with a silence about 
volume and page: their works consisting of five, ten, 
fifteen, twenty, or thirty folios, printed in double 
columns. How are we possibly to find the needle in 
this .stack ot hay? Or, by a refinement of unfairness, 
perhaps a wrong volume or page is carelessly given ; 
and when we cannot find there the statement which 
our opponent has made, we are left in an unpleasant 
doubt whether our ill .succe.ss is to be ascribed to our 
eyes or to his pen. 

Sometimes, again, the crime charged on us is brought 
out with such startling vividness and circumstantial 
finish as to seem to carry its own evidence with it, and 
to dispense, in the eyes of the public, with the refer¬ 
ences which in fairness .should attend it. The scene 
is laid in some fortress of the savage Apennine, or in 
secluded Languedoc, or in remote Boland, or the high 
table-land of Mexico; or it is a legend about .some 
priest of a small village of Calabria, called Buonavalle, 
in the fourteenth century; or about a monk of the 
monastery of S. Spirito, in S. Fillippo d’Argiro, in the 
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time of Charlemagne. Or tlic story runs, that Dr 
J’elix Malatesta de Guadalupe, a Benedictine monk( 
Andalu-sia, and father confessor to the Prince of tl 
Asturia.s, who died in 18:21, left behind him his coi 
fessions in manu.script, which were carried off by th 
French, with other valuable document.s, from his cor 
vent, which they pillaged in their retreat from ih 
field of Salamanca ; and that, in these confe.ssions, h 
frankly avows that he had killed three of his monasti 
brothers of whom he was jealous, had poisoned half-a 
dozen womeq. and sent ofiT in boxes and hampers t 
Cadiz and Barcelona thirty-five infants; moreovc 
that he felt no misgivings about these aboininabl 
deeds, because, as he observes with great na'iveti, h 
had every day, for many years, burnt a candle to th 
Blessed Virgin ; had cursed periodically all heretic- 
e.specially the royal family of England ; had burnt ^ 
student of Coimbra for asserting the earth went rouni 
the sun ; had worn about him, day and night, a reli 
of St. Diego; and had provided that five hundre 
masses should be said for the repose of his soul withii 
eight days after his decease. 

Tales such as this, the like of which it is very cas; 
to point out in print, are suitably contrived to answc 
the purpose which brings them into being. A Catholi 
who, in default of testimony offered in their behali 
volunteers to refute them on their internal evidence 
and sets about (so to say) cro.ss-examining them, find 
himself at once in an untold labyrinth of embarrass 
ments. First he inquires, is there a village in Calabid 
of the name of Buonavalle ? is there a convent of -S 
Spirito in the Sicilian town specified ? did it exist ir 
the time of Charlemagne ? who were the successive 
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confessors of the Prince of the Asturias during the 
first twenty years of this century ? what has Anda¬ 
lusia to do with Salamanca? when was the last Auto 
da //in Spain? did the French pillage any convent 
whatever in the neighbourhood of Salamanca about 
the year 1812 ?—questions sufficient for a school 
examination. He goes to his maps, gazetteers, guide¬ 
books, travels, historiessoon a perplexity ari.ses 
about the dates : are his editions recent enough for his 
purpose ? do their historical notices go far enough back ? 
Well, after a great deal of trouble, after^ writing about 
to friends, consulting libraries, and comparing state¬ 
ments, let us suppose him to prove most conclusively 
the utter absurdity of the slanderous story, and to 
bring out a lucid, powerful, and unanswerable reply ; 
who cares for it by that time ? who cares for the story 
itself? it has done its work ; time .stops for no man ; 
it has created or deepened the impression in the minds 
of its hearers that a monk commits murder or adul¬ 
tery as readily as he eats his dinner. Men forget the 
process by which they receive it, but there it is, clear 
and indelible. Or supposing they recollect the par¬ 
ticular slander ever so well, still they have no taste or 
stomach for entering into a long controversy about 
It; their mind is already made up ; they have formed 
their views; the author they have trusted may, in¬ 
deed, have been inaccurate in some of his details ; it 
can be nothing more. Who can fairly impose on 
them the perplexity and whirl of going through a bout 
of controversy, where “ one says,” and “ the other 
says,” and “ he says that he says that he does not say 
or ought not to say what he does say or ought to 
? ” It demands an effort and strain of attention 
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which they hnve no sort of purpose of bestowinjr 
The Catholic cannot a fair liearitptr; his hoof 
remains awliile in the shop windows, and then is taken 
down again. So true is this, from the nature of tlie 
human mind, that even tluuigh my present audience 
is well disi)osed, not hostile, to Catholicism, I should 
.scarcely venture, in these Lectures, to enter into ;uiy 
minute investigation of this or that poinil.ir calumn\- 
from my conviction that I should be detailing matters 
which, except in the case of the very few, would 
engross without interesting, and weary withou; 
making an impression. 

Yet I think I may be abhr still, or at least 1 vdil 
try, without taxing your patience to the utmost, tc 
bring before you two or three actual specimens of the 
mode in which the accusation against Catholics i- 
conducted ; which may serve to give you some insight 
into the value of the Tradition which king, lords arid 
commons, are so zealous in u])holding. The miglity 
Tradition flows on, reirlenished and refreshed oir- 
tinually by rivulets which, issuing from new hnintain- 
heads, make their way, in faithful and unfailing ate- 
cession, into the main stream. 1 am going to put my 
finger on three rjf thc.se small fountain-hetuls of ila 
Tradition,—which, ,as I have .alrradv com])l.lined, ,;ri 
not commonly acces^ibli;; —they .sh.all not be spniig 
of a vulgar quality, but they shall reqiresent the intel 
ligcnce, the respectability, ,and the strong sense " 
Knglish .society. Ihe first shall be ti specimen of tk 
f radition of Literature, the second of the Traditi"! 
of \\ealth, ,and the third ol the Triulition i fticutk 
men. 
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1, The first, which has to do with names well known 
the aristocracy of talent and learning, will be 
ncwhat tedious, do what I will; and I shall intro- 
cc it with a story. It is related by the learned Dr. 
Utley,*in his controversy with Boyle, about a cen- 
y and a half ago, on .some point of historical criti- 
111, In the course of that controversy, his opponent 
ipcned to spell wrongly the name of a Greek 
in ; and when he was set right, he rftade answer 
it it was the custom of our English writers so to 
,11 it, and he proceeded to quote as many as five of 
;m in proof of his assertion. On this Bentley tib- 
ves, “ An admirable reason, and worthy to be his 
n; as if the most jialpable error, that shall happen 
obtain and meet with reception, must therefore 
icr be mended.” After this, the “slashing” critic 
.'s on to allude to the instance of an unlearned 
i.itlish priest, truly or not I know not, " who for thirty 
ns together” (perluips it was on taking the first 
iution in the Mass; “had always said, ‘Quod ore 
impsimu.s,’ instead of ‘Quod ore sumjisimus,'” and 
en, says Bentley, “a learned man told him of his 
iiulcr, ‘I’ll not change,’ says he, ‘my old Mumpsi- 
is for your new Sumpsimus.'” Now, this hapjhly 
I'lios to the subject which I am going to illustrate, 
.vou will presently .sec. 

1 need not remind you how much is said among 
otestants of the gro.ss ignorance and superstition of 
- middle age: indeed, we Catholics of the present 
are considered its legitimate and veritable heirs. 
' hhs subject, one of the best read, most dispas- 
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sionate and deservedly esteemed writers of the pr,., 
sent day, who, if any one, might be supposed in his, 
torical matters an original authority, in his " View o 
the State of Europe during the Middle Ages,” write 
as follows;— 

“ In the very best view that can be taken of monas 
teries,” he says, after allowing that many might bi 
above reproach, “ their existence is deeph' injurious t 
the general morals of a nation. They withdraw mo 
of pure conduct and conscientious principle from fh( 
exercise of «ocial duties, and leave the common iri:i' 
of human vice more unmixed. Such men are alwav; 
inclined to form schemes of ascetic perfection, uhicl 
cart only be fulfilled in retirement; but, in the .-^tric 
rules of monastic life, and under the innuence of, 
grovelling superstition, their virtue lost all its u.sefiil 
ness. They fell implicitl)' into the snares of crafn 
priests, who made submission to the Church, 
only the condition, but the measure of all praise. 
Now comes the pas.sage to which I am direciini 
your attention. Observe, he is going on to his /;v, 
of what he has asserted. “ Me is a good Chrisiiaii 
.says Eligius, a saint of the seventh centuiw', «lii 
comes fretiucntly to church, whf) presents an oblatw 
that it may be offererl to God on the altar ; who ibt 
not taste the fruits of his land till he has consccrata 
a part of them Pj God ; who can rejaeat the fW' 
or the Lord’s Prayer. Redeem your souls from pun 
ishment, while it is in your power; offer present 
and tithes to churches, light candles in holy 
as much as you can afford, come more frequently •' 
church, implore the protection of the saints; (or .' 
you observe these things, you may come with sccuril) 
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tha day of judgment to say, ‘Give unto us, O 
ni, foi' "’e have given unto 'Fhee! ’ ” The author 
;n continues, “ With such a definition of the Chris- 
n character, it is not surprising that any fraud and 
ustice became honourable, when it contributed to 
; riches of the clergy and the glory of their order.” ' 
N'ow, jnbscrve first, he ejuotes St. Eligius, or Eloi, 
order to show that Catholics were at that time 
jo-ht that true Christianity consisted, not in the 
sence of fraud and injustice, or again, of immorality, 
tred, or strife—but in merely coining, to church, 
y'ing tithes, burning candles, and praying to the 
nts. But, observe next, he does not quote from 
Eligius’ own work, or refer to it on his own autho- 
y but, well-read man as he is, notwithstanding, he 
content to rely on the authority of two other 
iters, and (what many well-read men would have 
fitted to do) he candidly confe.sses it. He refers 
Dr. Robertson, the Scotch historian, and the cele- 
ited German historian and critic, Mosheim. I do not 
then, that much blame attaches to this writer for 
Wishing what you will see presently is a most slan- 
rous representation, beyond, iiuleed, his taking for 
anted the Protestant Tradition, his exercising faith 
it as true, his not doubting the fidelity of the two 
thors in question, and. therefore, in a word, his 
ying " Mumpsimus” and passing it on. 

Next we come to Dr. Robertson, the historian of 
•olland, Charles the Eifth, and America, the friend 
Hume, Adam Smith, Gibbon, and a host of literati 
the latter part of last century. In his history of the 
‘Ijn of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, who lived at 
^ Hailam's Middle Ages. vol. lii. p. 353. 

H 2 
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the time of the Reformation, after observing tli; 
•‘the Christian religion degenerated, during tho- 
ages of darkness, into an illiberal superstition ; ” th; 
" the barbarous nations, instead of aspiring to sanctu 
and virtue, imagined that they satisfied every oblig; 
tion of duty by a scrupulous observance of exterm 
ceremonies',' —Dr. Robcrt.son annotates as follows 
'■ All the religious maxims and practices of the dar 
a"es are a proof of this. I shall produce one reman 
able testimony in confirmation of it, from an authr 
canonised by the Church of Rome, St. Eloy, c 
Eligius.” And then he proceeds to quote, nearly i 
the same words as Mr. Hallam, though omittiii 
sonte clau.ses and adding others, a translation froi 
the passage which Mosheim sets down in his histor; 
as if the original text of the saint’s. And then h 
adds the remark of Dr. Maclaine, Mosheim’s Engli' 
translator, whom he is pleased to call “ learned an^ 
judicious,” and whose remark he calls a “ very propc 
reflection.” This remark is as follows:—“ We sc 
here,” says Maclaine, “a large and ample de.scriptioi 
of the character of a good Christian, in which tlief 
is not the least mention of the love of God, resignatioi 
to His will, obedience to His laws, or of justice, bene 
volencc, and charity towards men.” Here, then,«' 
trace our “ Mumpsimus ” a step higher, from Hallam 
to Robertson, from Robertson to the “ learned aW 
judicious” Maclaine. 

Robertson and Maclaine were Scotchmen ; but tl« 
Tradition was not idle the while in the south cilh® 
There was a certain learned Mr. White, well 
somewhat later than Robertson, in the Univeisity® 
Oxford. He was Professor of Arabic in that seat 
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earning, and happened one year to preach a set of 
ectures, which added most considerably to his reputa- 
ion. I should not have noticed the circumstances 
ittending them, did they not throw light on the mea- 
ure of authority due to the divines, scholars, histo- 
ians, statesmen, lawyers, and polite writers, who are 
he doctors of the Protestant Tradition. The lectures 
n question, which are delivered at Oxford yearly, on 
,oine theological subject, are in the appointment of 
he governors of the place ; who, feeling the responsi- 
)ility attached to this exercise of patronage, anxiouslj' 
ook about for the .safest, or the most brilliant, or the 
Host rising, or the mo.st distinguished of their mem- 
)ers, to whom to commit the guardianshij) of Protes- 
autism, and the fair fame of the University. Some 
luch person Mr. White was considered ; and, on his 
ippointment, he .selected for his lectures a subject of 
;reat interest—the rise and genius of Mahomet and 
lis religion. Of learning he had enough ; eloquence, 
perhaps, he wanted ; yet what must have surprised his 
fudience, when the time came for his exhibition, was 
lie special elegance, splendour, and vivacity, which 
bowed themselves in his style. His periods, far from 
avounng of the austereness of an oriental linguist, dis- 
'l^yed the imagery, the antithesis, the flow and the har- 
nony of a finished rhetorician. The historian Gibbon, 
‘0 mean judge of composition, goes out of his way, 
0 speak of his lectures as “ a volume of controversj- ” 
lore “ elegant and ingenious " than any Mohamme- 
'^'1 pulpit was likely to have produced, had Oxford 
«come Mohammedan, instead of Protestant; and is 
^eased to observe that the writer “ sustains the part 
lively and eloquent advocate ’ while he •* some- 
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times rises to the merit of an historian and a jihilo. 
sopher.” Such were the lectures delivered, and sucl 
was the reputation in consequence obtained by the 
Arabic Professor; however, after a time, it came to 
light that a great portion of the volume, at least manv 
of its finest passages, were the writing of another 
Indeed he was obliged to confess that he employed 
in the work, and actually paid for it, a country curate' 
in Devonshire (who, I think, had once been a dissent 
ing preacher), whom he supplied with the raw mate¬ 
rial of thought, and who returned it back to him in a 
dress suitable to the audience to whom it was to be 
presented. This was the man, who was getting credit 
for what was not his own, who, in treating of Maho¬ 
met, must make a diversion from his course—which 
never comes amiss in a Protestant volume—in order 
to bring a charge of incapability and pretence 
against the Catholic Church ; and what should he 
unluckily choose for the instrument of his attack but 
the identical passage of St. Eligiu-s, and on that same 
authority of Mosheim, which we have already seen 
used by Hallam, Robertson, and Maclaine. Mr 
White writes thus :— 

" No representation can convey stronger ideas of tin 
tnelajicholy state of religion in tKe seventh century, 
than the description of the character of a good 
Christian, as drawn at that period by St. Eligius, or 
Eloi, Bishop of Noyon.” And then he quotes the 
extract already cited, from the pages of Mosheim. 

And now we are approaching the fountain-head of 
the Tradition, but first I must just allude to one 
other author of name, who bears the same testimony 
to “ Mumpsimus,” and simplv on the same authority 
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his is an elegant writer, a divine and an Archdeacon 
f the Established Church, Jortin, who in the year 
773, published" Remarks on Ecclesiastical History/’ 
n the table of contents prefixed to the third volume, 
e are referred to “ Eligius’ system of Religion : ’’ and 
urning to the page set against that descriptive title, 
;e are told, “ In this seventh century, . . monkery 
ourished prodigiously, and the monks and Popes 
-ere in the firmest union. As to true religion, here 
i the sum and substance of it, as it is dratvn up for us 
y Eligius, one of the principal saints of that age.” 
Uid then follows the cut and dried passage as given 
y Mosheim. 

Now, at last, let us proceed to the first father of 
himpsimus, the Lutheran Mosheim himself “His 
voids run thus in his Ecclesiastical History: “ Dur- 
ng this century (the seventh) true religion lay buried 
:nder a senseless mass of superstitions, and was 
nable to raise her head. The earlier Christians . . 
aught that Christ had made expiation for the sins of 
nen by His death and Plis blood; the latter” (those 
if the seventh century) “ seemed to inculcate that the 
;ates of heaven would be closed against none who 
hould enrich the clergy or the Church with their 
lonations. The former were studious to maintain a 
loly simplicity, and to follow a pure and chaste 
>iety, the latter place the substance of religion in ex- 
mull rites and bodily exercises!' And then, in order 
0 illu.strate this contrast, which he has drawn out, 
between the spirituality of the first Christians and the 
ormality of the Papists, he quotes the famous passage 
''hich has been the matter of our investigation. 

Brothers of the Oratory, take your last look at 
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the Protestant Tradition, ere it melts away into thii 
air from before your eyes. It carries with it a good]' 
succession of names, Mosheim, Jortin, Maclaine 
Robertson, White, and Hallam. It extends fron 
1755 to the year 1833. But in this latter year, whei 
it was now seventy-eight years old, it met with ai 
accident, attended with fatal consequences. Sonn 
one for the first time, instead of blindly fbllowiiit 
the traditional statement, thought it worth while firs; 
to consult St. Eligius him.sclf His work is in even 
good library; but to no one had it occurred to takt 
it down from the shelf, till the present Protestanl 
Dean of Durham, Dr. Waddington, who was engaged 
in publishing an Ecclesiastical History at the date 1 
hav« named. At first, indeed, he relied on his Pro¬ 
testant masters ; and taking Mosheim for his guide, 
and quoting St. Eligius from Mosheim’s volume, he 
observes that, as a saint was “a person of influence 
in his day, we may venture to record what, in lis 
opinion, was the sum and substance of true religion.” 
Then follows the old extract. This is at the 153rd 
page of Dr. Waddington's work ; but, by the time he 
got to page 298, he had turned to the original, and 
the truth came out. He found that the received 
Protestant extract was only a small portion, nay, 
only sentences picked out here and there, of a very 
long sermon,—other sentences, of which, close by, 
and in the very midst of those actually quoted, con¬ 
tained all tho.se very matters, the supposed absence 
of which was the very charge brought against St 
Eligius, by Mosheim, Maclaine, Robertson, Jortin, 
White, and Hallam. They, forsooth, pure Protes¬ 
tants, had been .so shocked and scandalized, that 
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there was nothing of moral virtue in the saint’s idea 
of a'Christian, nothing of love of God or of man ; 
nothing of justice, of truth, of knowledge, of honesty ; 
whereas, in matter of fact, there turned out to be an 
abundance of these good things, drawn out in sen¬ 
tences of their own, though certainly not in the other 
sentences which those authors had extracted. I 
will quote what Dr. VVaddington says, on his dis¬ 
covery of his mistake ;— 

He says that “ the sense, and even the words ” of 
the pas.sage which he had cited, “ had been previously 
retailed both by Robertson and Jortin, an*d the original 
quoted by Mosheim ; ” but that he had since “ been 
led to look more particularly into the life of Eligius, 
as it is published in the ‘ Spicilegium Dacherri?’” 
Then he continues, “he”—that is himself, the 
Author—“ was pleased to discover many excellent 
precepts and pious exhortations scattered among the 
strange matter”—so he speaks as a Protestant— 
“with which it abounds. But at the same time it 
was with great sorrow and some shame, that he as¬ 
certained the treachery of his historical conductor,” 
that is, Mosheim. “ The expre.ssions cited by Mos¬ 
heim,” he continues, “and cited, too, with a direct 
reference to the ‘Spicilegium, in which the Sermon 
>s contained, “were forcibly brought together by a 
unpardonable mutilation of his authority. They 
are to be found, indeed, in a Sermon preached by the 
I^'shop, but found in the society of so many good and 
Christian maxims, that it liad been charitable entirely 
to overlook them, as it was certainly unfair to weed 
them out and heap them together, without notice of 
^ c rich harvest that surrounds them.” 
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He then proceeds to quote some of those exhorta¬ 
tions of the Saint to which he alludes, and which 
Mosheim had omitted. For instance “ Wherefore, 
my brethren, love your friends in God, and love your 
enemies for God, for he who loveth his neighbour 
hath fulfilled the law. ... He is a good Christian 
who believes not in charms or inventions of the 
devil, but places the whole of his hope in Chiisi 
alone; who receives the stranger with joy, as though 
he were receiving Christ himself, . . . who gives 
alms to the poor in proportion to his possessions, . .. 
who has no cfeceitful balances or deceitful measures, 

. . . who both lives chastely himself, and teaches 
his neighbours and his children to live chastely, and 
in tl*e fear of God. . . . Behold, ye have heard, my 
brethren, what sort of people good Christians are . .. 
to the end that ye be true Christians, always pondet 
the precepts of Christ in your mind, and also fulfil 
them in your practice. . . . Keep peace and charity, 
recall the contentious to concord, avoid lies, tremble 
at perjury, bear no false witness, commit no theft, . . 
observe the Lord’s day, ... do as you would be 
done by, . . . visit the infirm, . . . seek out tho.se 
who are in prison.” So the holy Bishop proceeds; 
and then he adds, “ If you observe these thini^s, you 
may appear boldly at God’s tribunal in the day of 
judgment, and .say. Give, Lord, as we have given." 
Scattered about in the midst of these exhortations, 
are the few .sentences, excellent also, in spite of Bf 
Waddington, though they are not the whole of Chris¬ 
tianity, which the Protestant writers have actually 
quoted. 

Such is the Sermon upon which Dr. Maclaine 
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makes this (as Dr. Robertson thinks) “ very proper 
reflection: ” “ VVe see here a large and ample de¬ 
scription of the character of a good Christian, in 
which there is not tke least mention of the love of 
God, resignation to His will, obedience to His laws, 
or justice, benevolence, or charity towards men.” 
But as.Mosheim and his followers have their opinion 
of .St. Eligius, so, in turn, has Dr. Waddington his 
opinion of Mosheim. ” The impression,” he says, 
"which” Mosheim, by “stringing together” certain 
sentences “ without any notice of the pontext, con¬ 
veys to his readers, is wholly false ; and the calumny 
thus indirectly cast upon his author is not the less 
reprehensible, because it falls on one of the obscurest 
saints in the Roman calendar. If the very essence 
of history be truth, and if any deliberate violation 
of that be sinful in the profane annalist, still less can 
it deserve pardon or mercy in the historian of the 
Church of Christ.” 

This, as I have said, took place in 1833 : two years 
later the exposure was repeated, in a brilliant paper 
inserted by Dr. Maitland in an Ecclesiastical Maga- 
''.ine; the Editor, moreover, drawing the special 
attention of his readers to his correspondent’s re- 
marks.2 

However, after all—after surveying the whole 
course of the exposure—I could not help expressing 
to myself my intense misgivings that the efforts of 
Dr. Waddington and Dr. Maitland to do justice to 
the saint would be in vain. I knew enough of the 
I’rotestant mind, to be aware how little the falsehood 
of any one of its traditions is an effectual reason for 
* I do not add Dr. Lingard, as being a Catholic authority. 
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its relinquishing it; and I find too truly that \ wa; 
not mistaken in my anticipation. Mumpsimus stil 
reigns. In a new edition of Mosheim’s history 
published in 1841, the editor, a recent successor 01 
Mr. White in the Oxford lectures, reprints tho.sc 
precious legacies, the text of Mosheim, the “ ver\ 
proper reflection” of Maclaine, and the garbled quota¬ 
tion from St. Eligius, for the benefit of the risini; 
generation of divines, without a word of remark, oi 
anything whatever to show that a falsehood had been 
recklessly uttered, a falsehood blindly perpetuated, a 
falsehood luminously exposed. 

3. 

2. 1 have given you, my Brothers, a s[)eciincii of 
the Tradition of Literature ; now 1 proceed to the 
Tradition of Wealth, Respectability, Vdrtue, ami 
Enlightened Religion ; for all these, in a country like 
ours, are supposed to go together, the Tradition of 
our merchants, traders, and men of business, and nl 
all who have anything to lose, and are, therefore, 
conscientiously attached to the Constitution. And 
I shall .select, as the organ of their Tradition, a 
writer whom they will at once acknowledge to be an 
unexceptionable representative of their ideas. H 
there be a perioilical of the day' which lays claim to 
knowledge of this globe, and of all that is in it. 
which is catholic in its range of subjects, its minulo 
curiosity, and its world-wide correspondence, whid' 
has dealings with all the religions of the earth, and 
ought to have the largeness and liberality of vie"' 
which such manifold intercourse is calculated to create, 
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t is'the Times newspaper. No men avow so 
steady a devotion to the great moral precepts em- 
jodied in the Decalogue, as its conductors, or profess 
io fine a sense of honour and duty, or are so deeply 
;onscious of their own influence on the community, 
indof the responsibilities which it involves, or are so 
dive to the truth of the maxim, that, in the general 
•iin of things, honesty is the best policy. What 
noble, manly, disinterested sentiments do they utter! 
,vhat upright intention, strong sense, and sturdy 
esolution, are the staple of their compositions ! what 
indignation do they manifest at the sight of vice or 
ba.seness I what dete.station of trickery 1 what .solemn 
resolve to uphold the oppressed! what generous sym¬ 
pathy with innocence calumniated ! what rising of 
heart against tyranny! what gravity of reprobation ! 
how, when Catholic and Protestant are in fierce 
political antagonism, they can mourn over breaches of 
di.irity in which they protest the while they had 
no share ! with what lively sensibility and withering 
scorn do they encounter the accusation, made against 
them by rivals every half-dozen years, of venality or 
tergiversation 1 If anywhere is to be found the stern¬ 
ness of those who are severe because they are pure— 
who may securely cast stones, for none can cast at 
them—who, like the Cherub in the poem, are “ faithful 
found among the faithless”—you would say that 
here at length you had found the incorruptible and 
infallible, the guides in a bad world, who, amid the 
illusions of reason and the sophistries of passion, see 
the path of duty on all questions whatever, with a 
Inminousness, a keenness, and a certainty special to 
themselves. When, then, I would illustrate the value 
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f)f the Anti-Catho’..v. Tradition, as existing amoiiJ 
the money-making classes of the community, I can¬ 
not fix upon a more suitable sample than the state¬ 
ments of these accomplished writers. Accordinglv 
I refer to their columns; and towards the end of a 
leading article, in the course of the last month or sis 
weeks, 1 find the following sentence “ It is the 
practice, as our readers are aware, in Roman Catholic 
countries, for the clergy to post up a list of d 
the crimes to which human frailty can be temptul 
l)lacing opposite to them the exact sum of inoiie\ 
for which their perpetration will be indulged.”® .Ann 
what makes this statement the more emphatic, i> 
the circumstance that, within two or three sentences 
afterwards,—ever mindful, as I have said, of the 
Tables of the Law,—the writer takes occasion i" 
refer to the divine prohibition, “ Thou shall not beiir 
false witness against thy neighbour.” 

.Such is a specimen of the Tradition, marvellous te 
say, as it exists among the cla.sses who are well-to-do 
in the world. You see, they arc so clear on the point, 
that, for all their mercantile sense of the value oi 
character, their disgust at false intelligence, theit 
.severity with fraud, and their sensitiveness at libel 
they have no hesitation in handing down to the next 
generation this atrocious imputation, that the Catholic 
Church proclaims that she is commissioned by tin 
Moral Governor of the world to bestow on her chin 
dren permission to perpetrate any sin whatever, for 
which they have a fancy, on condition of their paying 
her a price in money for that perpetration, in p'o 
portion to the heinousness of the offence. 


June, 1851. 
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Now this accusation is not only so grave in itself, 
but, miserable to say, is so industriously circulated, 
ill, It, before using it for the purpose for which 1 have 
introduced it, in order to remove till suspicion against 
us, 1 am induced to go out of my way to enunciate, 
as briefly and as clearly as I can, what the Catholic 
^(lluach really does teach upon the subject.'' The 
chtirge in que.stion then rests on a confusion between 
the forgiveness of sins and admission to Church com¬ 
munion, two ideas perfectly distinct from each other, 
both in themselves and in Catholic theplogy. F.ver)’ 
scandalous sin contains in it, as we consider, two 
separate offences, the offence against God, and the 
offence against the Church ; just as Protestants 
would allow that murder is at once a sin against God 
and our neighbour, a sin in the eyes, of God, and a 
crime in the eyes of the law. And, as human society 
has the arbitrary power of assigning |)uni.shments to 
offences against it.self, heavy or light, or of over¬ 
looking the offence altogether, or of remitting the 
penalty when imposed, so has the Church. And as 
the magistrate often inflicts a fine, under sanction of 
the law, instead of committing to prison, so does the 
t'hurch allow of the commutation of her own puni.sh- 
inents, which are called censures, into alms to the 
poor, into offerings for some religious object, or even 
into the mere paying the expenses of the proce.s.s, 
that is, the costs of the suit. And as the connivance 
or free pardon of the magistrate is no pardon in the 
''ight of Heaven of the adulterer or the burglar, nor is 

’ The subject of indulgences docs not enter into the charge as contained 
‘n the extract from the Times; but I purpose to add a word about It before 
ihe end of the Volume. 
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supposed to be such, so neither does the oimndi 
receive, nor is he promised, any forgiveness of his si; 
either by the Church’s taking off the censure (wheth 
in consequence of an almsgiving or otherwise), or b 
her forbearing, which is the common case, tc iiiflii 
censure altogether. It is true, the Church has tli 
power of forgiving sins also, which I shall speak f 
directly; but this is by a different instrument, 
by a totally different process, as every Catholi 
knows. 

I repeat, the Catholic who perpetrates any gie,. 
and public sin offends his Maker, and offends hi 
ecclesiastical Society; the injury against his Make 
is punished by an ipso facto separation from II: 
favour; the injury again.st his Society, when it i 
visited at all, is visited by excommunication or othe 
spiritual infliction. The succcs.sor of St. Peter ha 
the power committed to him of pardoning botl 
offences, the offence against God and the offence 
against the Church; he is the ultimate source o: 
all jurisdiction whether external or internal, but b 
commonly restores such a sinner to the visible sock;.; 
of Christians, by an act of his own or of the metro¬ 
politan or ordinary, and he reconciles him to God by 
the agency of the priesthood. Repentance is re¬ 
quired on the part of the offender for both restora¬ 
tions ; but the sin is forgiven, and its punishment 
remitted only in one of them,—viz., in the Sacrament 
of Penance; and in this Sacrament, in which is the 
only real pardon, no money is, or ever can be paib 
The Sacrament cannot be bought; such an act would 
be a horrible crime; you know this, my Brothers, as 
1 know it myself; we w-itness to each other that such 
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5 the received teaching among us. It i.s utterly false 
hen to assert that it has ever been held in the 
;,;tholic Church that “the perpetration of crime could 
(c indulged ” for any sum of money. Neither for 
ins committed, nor sins to come, has money ever 
icen taken as an equivalent, for one no more than 
pr the other. On the other hand, it is quite true 
hat the injury done to the Church, when it happens 
0 have been visited with a censure (which i.s not a 
ommon case), has certainly sometimes been com- 
)ensated by the performance of some good work 
ind in the number of such works, almsdeeds and 
cligious offerings are included. I repeat, the Church 
IS little dreams of forgiving the sinner by removing 
he censure and readmitting him to public com- 
nunion, as the magistrate by letting a culprit out of 
)rison. 

•And in matter of fact, the two act.s, the external 
( conciliation and the inward absolution, are not neces¬ 
sarily connected together. The Church is composed 
it bad as well as good, according t(rthe Parable, which 
>i'ophesied that the net should gather of every kind ; 

I man then may be readmitted to visible fellowship 
)n a general profession of repentance, yet when he 
’"(cecds to the Sacrament of Penance, may be unable 
'( satisfy the prie.st that his repentance i.s sincere, 
"id thus may fail of absolution. Then he would be 
'1 a case, alas! so commonly found in the Church, 
ind ever to be found—viz., allowed to attend mas.s, 
'' hear sermons, to take part in rite.s, offices, and 
ifucessions, and regarded as a Christian, yet debarred 
mm the use of the Sacraments, deprived of Penance 
md of Holy Eucharist, getting no benefit from In- 

I 
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dulgences, meriting nothing for his salvation, b 
on the contrary being separate from his God, a: 
lying under His wrath, and a dead branch, though! 
has offered his alms, and is visibly connected wi: 
the trunk. On the other hand, it is quite conceivab 
in idea, that the spiritual reconciliation, that is, tt 
forgiveness of sin, might be bestowed without t! 
external or ecclesiastical restoration. Somethir 
like this took place, I think, in the case of the K:: 
peror Napoleon, who up to the time of his dc.t;: 
lay under the censures of the Church, and was c\ 
communicate, yet in his last days expressed a dosr 
to be reconciled to God. To the ecclesiastical sociu 
whom he had offended, he was not publicly reconcileii 
but*^it is never too late to be saved; he confessec 
he received the priest’s reconciliation to the Churc: 
and to God ; and if his repentance was true, h 
departed with an absolute certainty of Heaven, thmg: 
he had not received that pontifical restoration to th 
visible body to which offerings and alms have some 
times been attaclred.'' 

However, in spite of the clear and broad distinct^: 
I have been laying down, it is the Tradition of I’ff 
testantism, immutable and precise, as expressed in tk 
words of its eminent Teacher and Doctor I ha" 
quoted, that the Catholic Church professes to forgi'i 
sins past and to come, on the payment of a pri« 
So it has come down to us, so it will flow on; 
the mighty flood of falsehood is continually fed an 


■ T think I recollect an absolulio post mortem, when La Belle 
was sent out for his remains. 1 do not forget the passage in the Count" 
Pie adntodum, ne hac ipsa occasione quis pereat, Ikc. Scss. 14, d'.‘ i 
c. 7 I'iiii' Fenari's Bibligih. v, Absol. art. 1. 55 -57. 
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•pt to the full by fresh and fresh testimonies, separate 
ul independent, till scepticism is overcome and 
3|)osition is hopeless. And now I am j^oing to give 
Dll an account of one of these original authorities, 
! the)’ are considered, who has lately presented him- 
tlf to the world in the person of a zealous Protestant 

i ergN inan, who once visited Belgium, and on occasion 
' the late outcry about “ Popish Aggression ” was 
joved to give his brethren the benefit of his ocular 
Mimony in behalf of one of the most flagrant 
buses and abominations of “ that corru[)t Church.” 

His account, given at a public meeting, was to the 
rill living effect:—That in the year i (S3 5, when on a 
isit to Brussels, he w;is led to insjject the door f)f 
he Cathedral, St. Gudule’s ; and that there he saw 
istcncd up a catalogue of sins, with a s[)ecilication 
f the prices of which remi.ssion of each might severally 
■ obtained. No circumstance, it would appear, 
allcil for his giving this information to the world for 
he long space of sixteen years ; and it is a pity, for 
lie Protestant cau.se, that another sixteen did not 
'■iss before circumstances suggested his doing so. 
\ hv did he not consign it to some safe volume of 
ontroversy, weighty enough for luigland, too heavy 
>r the Channel, instead of committing it to the wings 
f the wind and the mercy of reporters ? Then 
''iniquilly and leisurely would the solemn tale have 
entured out upon platforms and into pulpits, when 
'^temporaries were gone, and would have taken 
place beside my own Don Felix of Andalusia and 
anilar worthies of Exeter Hall. But the fates willed 
'thenvise ; the acces.sory was to join the main stream 
f once, and to its surprise to be tumbled violently 
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into its bed. The noise drew attention ; curio?;: 
was excited; the windings of the infant rill we 
prematurely tracked to its source; so we can no 
put our finger on the first welling of its waters, ar, 
we can ascertain the composition of a Protests: 
tradition. 

On the news of this portentous statement gettir 
to Brussels, it excited a commotion which it con, 
not rouse among the Catholics of England. We ar 
familiarised to calumny, and have learned resigai 
tion ; the good Belgians were surprised and indigna: 
at what they had thought no sane man would liai 
ventured to advance. P’orthwith a declaration w;. 
put forth by the persons especially interested in tli 
Cathedral, categorically denying the charge. li i 
signed b)’ the Dean of Brussels, who is also cure > 
the Cathednd, by his four assistant clergymen, b_v ir 
churchwardens, by the judge of the high court ? 
justice, and two other jiulgcs, and by others. The 
observe that thc\' had privately asked the accuser : 
withdraw his sttitcmcnt, and on his refusal they mao 
the following terse Declaration: — 

•' The undersigned look upon it as a duty to cmi 
forward and protest against the allegations of ihr 
clergyman in question. “ They declare, upon tlic: 
honour, that such a notice as the one spoken of by ta 
said clcrg)-man has never disgraced the entrance 
either of the church of .St. Gudulc, or of any <>tli' 
church of Brussels, or of the whole countryc H'l' 
further declare, that they have never even suspectc- 
for one instant that permission to sin could, for an; 
possible motive, be granted, nor that any one coul- 
ever obtain remission of his sins for money. Such 
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InotrHie they repudiate with indignation, as it is, and 
Jw.iws has been, rejjudiatcd by the whole of the 
'atliolic Church.” This ihx'iaration is dated, “ Ih ussels, 
Vpril 2, 1851.” 

One thing alone was wanting to complete the 
ifutation of the slander; and that was, to account 
)i)\v its author was betrayed into so extraordinary a 
ni.srepresentation. No one will accuse a respectable 
«.‘rson of wilful and deliberate falsehood; did his 
\e.s or his memory deceive him? or did he really see 
I'mcthiug on the door, which he wrongly translated 
ml interpreted by his prejudices? That the latter 
' the true exi)lanation of the phenomenon, is ])ro- 
lahlc from a piece of information with which a 
iiussels journal supplies us. 1 dare sa\' _\'ou know 
lhat in cathedrals and large churches abroad chairs 
tic used for worship instead of benches ; and they 
iirc generally farmed by the beadles or others attached 
I" the church, who let them out to all comers at the 
fi'ice of a small cijpper coin every time they are used, 
^nw, it so happens that on the rightdiand door of the 
transept of this church of St. (lUilule there really is 
tiilixed a black board, on which there is a catalogue 
in the French language of the |)rice to be paid, not for 
t'li's, but for the use of these chairs. The inscription 
translated runs as follows;—“A chair without cushion, 
I'lie cent (about a farthing); a chair with cushions, 
trvo Cents. On great festival days ; a chair without 
'iishion, two cents; a chair witii cushion, four cents.” 
lliis board, it may be .sui)posed, our anti-Cathf)lic 
"itness mistook for that abominable sin-table, the 
description of which so deservedly shocked the zealous 
^ rotestants of Faversham. 
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Such is the ultimate resolution, as detected in 
particular instance, of that uniform and inconte,si:ib 
Protestant Tradition, that we sell sin for money. Tl 
exposure happened in March and April; but Prok 
tantisrn is infallible, and the judgment of its doctc- 
irreversible; accordingly, in the following June, tb 
newspaper I have mentioned thought it necessary; 
show that the Tradition was not injured by the blo v 
so out came the Tradition again, “though brayed in 
mortar,” not at all the worse for the accident, in tb 
emphatic statement which I quoted when I opened tl; 
subject, and which I now quote again that I am closit, 
it. “ It is the practice,” the writer pronounce.s ;; 
catkednt, “ as our readers are aware, in Roman Catlioli 
countries to post up a list of all the crimes to wliic' 
human frailty can be tempted, placing opposite to tl'.cr 
the exact sum of money for which their perpetniti" 
will be indulged.” 

4 ' 

3. Two of my instances are despatched, and now 
come to my third. There is something so tiresome r 
passing abruptly from one subject to another, that • 
need your indulgence, my Brothers, in making tlw 
third beginning; yet it has been difficult to avoid i'- 
when my very object is to show what extensive subject 
matters and what different classes of the communit; 
are acted on by the Protestant Tradition. Now 1 at 
proceeding to the Legislature of the Nation, and 
give an instance of its operation in a respectab.' 
political party. 

In this case, its fountain springs up, as it were, undC’ 
our very' feet, and we shall have no difficulty at all it 
judging of its quality'. Its history' is as follows:^ 
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((lachcs, omnibuses, carriages, and cars, day alter 
drive up and down the llaglcy Road ; passengers 
iiingc to and fro on the foot-path ; and close along- 
iile of it are discovered one day the nascent founda- 
ioiis and rudiments of a considerable building. On 
ii|iiiring, it is founci to be intended tor a Catholic, 
^y, even for a monastic establishment. This leads 
3 a good deal of talk, especially when the bricks 
(.gin to show above the .surface. Meantime the un- 
iispccting architect is taking his measurements, and 
scertains that the ground is far from lying level ; and 
icn, since there is a prejudice among Catholics in 
iviiur of horizontal floors, he comes to the con- 
hision that the bricks of the basement must j'ise 
l)ove the surface higher at one end of the building 
lan at the other; in fact, that whether he will or no, 
icre must be some construction of the nature of a 
ault or cellar at the extremity in ([uestion, a circum- 
Miice not at all inconvenient, considering it also 
appens to be the kitchen end of the building. Accord- 
t^'ly, he turns his necessity into a gain, and by the 
xcavation of a few feet of earth, he forms a number 
f chambers convenient for various purposes, partly 
cneath, partly above the line of the ground. While 
c is thus intent on his work, loungers, go.ssi[)er.s, 
'■annists are busy at theirs too. They go round the 
uilding, they peep into the underground brickwork, 
"d are curious about the drains;'* the)- morali.se 

U is undeniable, though the gentleman wlio has brought the matter 
the public has accidentally omitted to mention it, that the Pro- 
■^taiu feeling has also been excited by the breadth of the drain, which 
considered excessive, and moreover fW.t'T /he road. There exists 
ntTvousness on the sul)ject in tlie neigiibourhoofl, as I have been 
^iven to un<hTstand. 'I'here is a r<-markuble passage, too, in 
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about Pojoeiy and its spread ; at length they tres|ij, 
upon the enclosure, they dive into the half-fiiiisl;i 
siiell, and they take their fill of seeing what is >o L 
seen, and imagining what is not. Every house ; 
built on an idea; you do not build a mansion like 
public office, or a palace like a prison, or a factor 
like a shooting box, or a church like a barn. Religiri^ 
hou.ses, in like manner, have their own idea; the 
have certain indispensable peculiarities of form ai-. 
internal arrangement. Doifbtless, there was iniich i: 
the very idc;^i of an Oratory perplexing to the I’r. 
testant intellect, and inconsistent with Protestar: 
notions of comfort and utility. Why should so lare;[ 
a room be here? why so small a room there? why a 
passage so long and witle ? and why so long a wa,. 
without a window? the very size of the house iKoi- 
explanation. Judgments which had employed tlKi:;- 
.selves on the high subject of a Catholic hierarchy an 
its need, found no difficulty' hi dogmatising on boi- 
rooms and closets. There was much to siigya-: 
matter of suspicion, and to predispose the trespas'C 
to doubt w'hether he had yet got to the bottom of tl 
subject. At length one question flashed upon li¬ 
the scK'ntifie report, wliich oitr .'iccusor briiit^s forward, and which ii-' 
never luvn answered or perhaps construed: ‘ Oae of the comparing 
was larger than the rest, and tec.f evidently to be covered in without ■■ 
buildini> over if." This is not the first time a dwelling of mine has i i" 
the object of a mysterious interest. When our cottages at LiitK'H' 
were in course of preparation, they were visited on liorscback an') • 
foot by many of the most distinguished residents of the UniverMp 
O.xford. Heads of houses and canons did not scruple to investigate t 
building within and without, and some of them went so far as to 
and theorise upon the mobt retired portions of the premises. 
some thirty years hence, in some “ History of my own Times,” 

tinne mo.r f-...1. . --t-- ...... 
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niiicl.t what can such a house have to do with cellars ? 
,.|l;iis and monks, what can be their mutual relation? 
iiDiiks—to what possible use can they jnit pits, and 
loles, and corners, and outhouses, and sheds? A 
iuiisation was created ; it brought other visitors ; it 
fpiead ; it became an impression, a belief; the truth 
by bare; a tradition was born ; a fact was elicited 
which henceforth had many witnesses. Those cellars 
wre cells. How obvious when once stated! and 
every one who entered the building, every one who 
]i:r'.>cd b}’, became, I say, in some sort, ocular vouchers 
fur what had often been read of in books, but for 
many generations had happily been unknown to h'.ng- 
l.ind, for the incarcerations, the torturings, the starv- 
mgs, the immurings, the murdcrings proper to a 
inona.stic establishment. 

Now 1 am temi)ted to stop for a while in order to 
improve (as the evangelical pulpits call it) this most 
memorable discovery. I will therefore briefly consider 
it under the heads of— 1. THE ACCUSATION' ; 2. ITS 
'■kOUNDS ; 3 . THE ACCUSERS ; and, .p niE ,\CCUSE 1 ). 

Kirst.—TllE AccuS/VTION.— It is this,—that the 
hatholics, building the house in <iueslion, were in the 
practice of committing murder. This was so strictly 
the charge, that, had the platform selected for making 
It been other than we know it to have been, I su])pose 
the speaker might have been indicted for libel. 11 is 
Words were these:—“ It was not usual for a coroner 
to hold an inquest, unless where a rumour had got 
abroad that there was a necessity for one; and how 
aas a rumour to come from the underground cells of 
lue convents ? Yes, he repeated, underground cells : 
and he would tell them something about such places. 
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At this moment, in the parish of Ed^baston. 
the borough of Birmingham, there was a large conve 
of somek'ind or other, being erected, and the wlr. 
of the underground was fitted up with cells; ,ii 
what were those cells for ? ” 

■Secondly.— The Grounds ok the Accus,\tio' 
-they are simple; behold them: i. That the hou- 
is built level; 2 . and that the plot of earth on whit 
it is built is higher at one end than at the other. 

Thirdly.— The Accu.SERS.— Thi.s, too, throws li^k 
upon the character of Protestant traditions. NV 
weak and ignorant people only, not people at 
distance—but educated men, gentlemen well con 
neetpd, high in position, men of business, men of cha 
racter, members of the legislature, men familiar witi 
the locality, men who know the accused by name,- 
such are the men who deliberately, reiteratedly, ir 
spite of being set right, charge certain persons witi; 
pitiless, .savage practices ; with beating and impri.son- 
ing, with starving, with murdering their dependents. 

Fourthly.— The Accused.— I feel ashamed, my 
Brothers, of bringing my own matters before you. 
when far better persons have suffered worse imputa¬ 
tions ; but bear with me. / then am the accused 
A gentleman of blameless character, a county mem¬ 
ber, with whose near relatives I have been on term- 
of almost fraternal intimacy for a quarter of a century, 
who knows me by repute far more familiarly (I sup¬ 
pose) than anyone in this room knows me, putting 
aside my personal friends; he it is who charges me. 
and others like me, with delighting in blood, with en¬ 
joying the shrieks and groans of agony and despair, 
with presiding at a banquet of dislora«-,=-H lUnliv 
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uivering muscles, and wild countenances. Oh, what a 
Olid is this! Could he look into our eyes and sa}- 
? Would he have the heart to say it, if he recol- 
icted of whom he said it? For who are we? Have 
c lived in a corner? have we come to light suddenl}' 
lit of the earth ? We have been nourished, for the 
fcater part of our lives, in the bosom of the great 
[chools and universities of Protestant Fngland: we 
iavc been the foster sons of the Edwards and 1 lenrics, 
;hc Wykehams and Wolseys, of whom Englishmen 
irc wont to make much; we have grojvn up amid 
lundreds of contemporaries, scattered at pre.sent all 
3 vcr the country, in those special ranks of society 
.vhich are the very walk of a member of the legisla¬ 
ture, Our names are better known to the educated 
da.sses of the country than those of any others who 
ue not public men. Moreover, if there be men in 
the whole world who may be said to live in publico, 
it is the members of a College at one of our Universi- 
tie.s; living, not in private houses, not in families, 
l)ut in one or two ajiartments which are open to all 
the world, at all hours, with nothing, I may say, their 
"wn; with college servants, a common table,—nay, 
their chairs and their bedding, and their cups and 
'■Ulcers, down to their coal-scuttle and their carpet 
hrofiins,—a .sort of common property, and the right of 
their neighbours. Such is that manner of life,—in 
"hich nothing, 1 may say, can be hid ; where no trait 
'*• character or peculiarity of conduct but comes to 
hioad day—.such is the life I myself led for above a 
quarter of a century, under the eyes of numbers who 
•*rc familiarly known to my accusers ; such is almost 
the life which \ve all have led ever since we have been 
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in Birmingham, with our house open to all ((jiir 
and ourselves accessible, 1 may almost say at a: 
hour; and this being so, considering the char^\x 
the evidence, and the accuser, and the accused, con 
we Catholics desire a more apposite illustration oftl 
formation and the value of a Protestant Tradition? 

I set it down for the benefit of time to conk 
"though for.no other cause," as a great author sav 
“ yet for this; that posterity may know we have ii' 
loosely, through silence, permitted things to passawa 
as in a drca,m, there shall be for men’s informaii' 
extant thus much.” One commonly forgets .sue 
things, from the trouble and inconvenience of havir,. 
to rfinember them ; let one .specimen last, of man; 
which have been suffered to perish, of the birth of a' 
anti-Catholic tradition. The nascent fable has iniko 
failed, as the tale about the Belgian sin-table Iw- 
failed, but it might have thriven : it has been lost h; 
bad nursing; it ought to have been cherished a\\iii!. 
in those underground receptacles where fir.st it die" 
breath, till it could comfortably bear the light; t 
its limbs were gnjwn, and its voice was strong, aik 
we on whom it bore had run our course, and gone ti' 
our account; and then it might have raised its hei' 
without fear and without reproach, and might Iw" 
magisteriall)’ asserted what there was none to tleny 
But men are all the creatures of circumstances; they 
are hurried on to a ruin which they may see, bn', 
cannot evade: so has it been with the lidgbastcr 
Tradition. It was spoken on the hou.se-tops when i'- 
should have been whispered in closets, and it expires 
in the effort. Yet it might have been allotted, let m 

neverforget, a hairnier i, l 
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ered and spread through a portion of our Birming- 
am population; it might have rested obscurely on 
heir memories, and now and then risen upon their 
ongiies; there might have been flitting notions, mis¬ 
givings, rumours, voices, that the horrors of the In- 
i|uiaition were from time to time renewed in our 
jubterranean chambers ; and fifty years hence, if some 
siuIJcn frenzy of the hour roused the Anti-Catholic 
jealousy still lingering in the town, a mob might have 
swarmed about our innocent dwelling, to rescue cer¬ 
tain legs of mutton and pats of butter from imprison¬ 
ment, and to hold an inquest over a dozen packing- 
eases, some old hampers, a knife-board, and a range 
if empty blacking bottles. 

I'hus I close my third instance of the sort of evidence 
eommonly adducible for the great Protestant Tradi¬ 
tion ; not the least significant circumstance about 
ihe'iu all being this, that though in the case of all 
three that evidence is utterly disproved, yet in not one 
el the three is the charge founded on it withdrawn. In 
<pite of Dr. Waddington, Dr. Maitland, and Mr. Rose, 
the editors of Mosheim still print and publish his 
'lander on St. Kligius ; in defiance of the Brussels 
prote.st, and the chair tariff of St. Gudule, the Kent 
' lergyman and the 'L imes still bravely maintain our 
tralfic in sins; in violence to the common sense of 
inankind, the rack and the pulley are still affirmed to 
he busy in the dungeons of Edgbaston ;—for Pro¬ 
testantism must be maintained as the Religion of 
h-nglishinen, and part and parcel of the Law of the 
iaiid. 


And now, in conclusion, I will but state my convic- 
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don, which I am sure to have confirmed by eve; 
intelligent person who takes the trouble to examir 
the subject, that such slanders as I have instanced ai 
the real foundation on which the anti-Catholic feelir 
mainly rests in England, and without which it con 
not long be maintained. Doubtless there are ar,,' 
ments of a different calibre, whatever their won 
which weigh against Catholics with half-a-doa 
members of a University, with the speculative Church 
restorer, with the dilettante divine, with the fastidioi: 
scholar, and with some others of a higher charactu 
of mind; whether St. Justin Martyr said thi.s c 
that; whether images should be dressed in muslin, c 
hewn out of stone ; what is the result of criticism or, 
pas.sages in the prophets;—questions such as these, 
and others of a more serious cast, may be conclusive 
for or against the Church in the study or in the 
lecture-room, but they have no influence with the many. 
As to tho.se charges which do weigh with the peopic 
at large, the more they can be examined, the more, 1 
am convinced, will they be found to be untrue. I: 
is by wholesale, retail, systematic, unscrupulous lying, 
for I can use no gentler term, that the many rivulet.' 
are made to flow for the feeding the great Protestant 
Tradition,—the Tradition of the Court, the Tradition 
of the Law, the Tradition of the Legislature, the 
Tradition of the Establishment, the Tradition ol 
Literature, the Tradition of Domestic Circles, the 
Tradition of the Populace. 
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true testimony insufficient for the 

PROTESTANT VIEW. 

T. 

CAN' fancy, my Brotliers, that some of you may ha\'e 
>cen startled at a statement i made at the close of 
ny Lecture of last week. I then said, that the more 
ully the imputations which were cast upon us were 
ixamined, the more unfounded they would turn out to 
)o; .so that the great Tradition on which we are per.se- 
:iitc(l is little short of one vast pretence or fiction. On 
liis you may be led to ask me whether I mean to 
ieny all and everything which can be advanced to the 
iisadvantage of the Catholic Church, and whether I 
ccommend you to do the same ? but this was not my 
iieaning. Some things which are charged against us 
ire doubtle.ss true, and we see no harm in them, though 
Ikotestants do; other charges are true, yet, as we 
hiiik, only go to form ingenious objections; others 
‘?ain are true, and relate to what is really sinful and 
^testable, as we allow as fully as Protestants can 
‘'rge: but all these real facts, whatever their worth 
‘'iken altogether, do not go any way towards proving 
^ruc the Prote.stant Traditionary View of us; they arc 
and unsatisfactory, and, to apply a common 
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phrase, they beat about the bush. If you would t 
some direct downright proof that Catholicisrx^'s «; 
Protestants make it to be, something which "/Ico: 
up to the mark, you must lie ; else you will not; 
beyond feeble suspicions, which may be right, butir. 
be wrong. Hence Protestants are obliged tocutti; 
ninth commandment out of their Decalogue. “ 
shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbo,;’ 
must go, must disappear; their position requires t 
.sacrifice. The substance, the force, the edge of th. 
Tradition is slander. As soon as ever they disab, 
their mind.s of what is false, and grasp only wha: 
true,—I do not say they at once become Catholics: 
do not say they lose their dislike to our religion 
their misgivings about its working;—but I say th: 
either they become tolerant towards us, and cease: 
hate us personally,—or, at least, supposing they caiir 
shake off old association.s, and are prejudiced a' 
hostile as before, still they find they have not th 
means of communicating their own feelings to othc:- 
To Protestantism P'alse VVitne.ss is the principle' 
propagation. There are indeed able men who c 
make a striking case out of anything or nothing 
great painters give a meaning and a unity tothcco!: 
monest bush, and pond, and paling and stile: gcie' j 
can do without facts, as well as create them ; but le 
possess the gift. Taking things as they are, ad¬ 
judging of them by the long run, one may secure.; 
say, that the anti-Catholic Tradition could not be ket 
alive, would die of exhaustion, without a contiru'j 
supply of fable. 

1 repeat, not everything which is said to our clisa' 
vantage is without foundation in fact; but it is '>'• 
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;iue that tells against us in the controversy,', hut 
e fa to The Tradition reciuires bold painting; its 
011)^-^ outline, its glaring colouring, needs to be a 
^chw®. So was it at the time of the Reformation ; 
c multitude would never have been converted by 
act reasoning and by facts which could be proved ; 
i its upholders were clever enough to call the J’ope 
Ifiticlirist, and they let the startling accusation sink 
ito men’s minds. Nothing else would have suc- 


;eclcd ; and they pursue the same tactics now. No 
ferior charge, I say, would have gained for them the 
utle ; else, why should they have had recourse to it ? 
c\v persons tell atrocious falsehoods for the sake of 
iiing them. If truth had been sufiicient to put down 
athdiicism, the Reformers would ikH have had’rc- 
jiirsc to fiction. Errors indeed creep in by chance, 
hatever be the point of iiKpiiry or dispute ; but I 
11 not accusing Protestants mercl}'of incidental or of 
tendant error, but 1 mean that falsehood is the very 
•iple of the views whicii they have been taught to 
ilcrtain of us. 


1 allow there are true charges which can be brought 
viinst us ; certainly, not only do I not deny it, but I 
‘iilly could deny it without heresy. I say distinctly, 
li I take upon me to deny everything which could be 
lid against us, I should be proving too much, I should 
'iitle the Catholic theologian as well as Protestants ; 
T "hat would it be but implying that the Church 
'iitains none within her pale but the just and holy? 
Ids Was the heresy of the Novatiansand Donatistsof 
id time ; it was the heresy of our Lollards, and othens, 
^ch as Luther, who maintained that bad men are not 
icnibers of the Church, that none but the predestinate 


K 
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ai-e her members. Hut this no Catholic asserts, even 
Catholic denies. Every Catholic has ever d~^ied 1 
back to the very time of the Apostles and th '^l)ivi„J 
Master ; and He and they deny it. Christ i* 
St. Paul denies it, the Catholic Church denies it; oj! 
Lord expressly said that the Church was to be like) 
net, which gathered of every kind, not only of the gor*;' 
but of the bad too. Such was His Church ; it cir 
not prove then that we are not His Church, becauseiij 
are likeWxs. Church ; rather our being ///•c the Frimitivj 
Christian body, is a rea.son for concluding that we ari 
one with it.* We cannot make His Church better thj 
He made her; we must be content with her as Hi 
made her, or not pretend to follow Him. He .said' 
“Many are called, few are chosen;” men coitf 
into the Church, and then they fall. They are no:', 
indeed sinning at the very time when they are broiglj 
into His family, at the time they arc new born; bit 
as children grow up, and converts live on, the time dot 
frequently comes, when they fall under the power oi 
one kind of temptation or other, and fall from grace, j 
cither for a while or for good. Thus, not indeed b'j 
the divine wish and intention, but by the divine pennrj 
sion, and man’s perverseness, there is a vast load oil 
moral evil existing in the Church ; an enemy has soivitj 
weeds there, and those weeds remain among thewlusij 
till the harvest. And this evil in the Church i.- H'] 
found only in the laity, but among the clerg)' tc 
there have been bad priests, bad bishops, bad nioii . 
bad nuns, and bad Popes. If this, then, is the clwT 
made against u.s, that we do not all live up to our cako' s 
but that there are Catholics, lay and clerical, who may • 
proved to be worldly, revengeful, licentious, sloth:- 
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ruel, nay, may be unbelievers, we grant it at onee. VVe 
fit it, but we zealously maintain it. “ In a 

i'??*y**‘Jse.” says St. Paul, “ there are not only vessels 
f g(Jr?nd silver, but also of wood and of earth ; and 
3iiie indeed unto honour, but some unto dishonour.” 
'here are, alas, plenty of children of the Church, who 
jitheir bad lives insult and disgrace their Mother, 
n'he Church, it is true, has been pi'omised many great 
lings, but she has not been promised the souls of all 
cr children. She is promised truth in religious teach- 
ig; she is promised duration to the end of the world ; 
le is made the means of grace ; she is unchangeable 
1 Creed and in constitution ; she will ever cover the 
irth ; but her children are not infallible separately, 
iy more than they are immortal ; not indefectible, 
riy more than they are ubiquitous. Therefore, if Pro- 
■stants wish to form arguments which really would 
:11 .against us, they must show, not that individuals 
e immoral or profane, but that the Church teaches, 
■ enjoins, or recommends, what is immoral or profane ; 
nvards, encourages, or at least does not warn and 
iscountenance, the sinner ; or promulgates rules, and 
iforces practices, which directly lead to sin ;—and this 
Need they try to do, but they find the task not near 
|o pleasant as the short and ea.sy method of adopting 
trong, round, thorough-going statements, which are 
int true. 

We do not then feel as a difficulty, on the contrary 
'«teach as a doctrine, that there are scandals in the 
•lurch. “ It must needs be, that scandals come ; 
-'ertheless, woe to that man by whom the scandal 
jmeth.” There are, to all appearance, multitudes 
'•Catholics who have passed out of the world unre- 
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ptntant, and arc lost; there are multitudes liviivT 
sin, and out of ^race ; priests may and do fa^xd^jp thi;| 
or that country, at this or that time, though'r'e'ly are 
exceptions to the rule ; or there may be parties bf-knoi; 
of ecclesiastics, who take a low view of their duty, or 
adopt dangerous doctrines; or they may be covetous, or 
unfeeling, as other men, and use their power tyrannica'h 
or for selfish, secular ends. There may be a declens* 
and deterioration of the priesthood of a whole couiiiiyj 
There may be secret unbelievers, both among elerg ' 
and laity ; or individuals who are tending in their 
imaginations and their reasonings to grievous error o: 
heresy. There may be great disorders in some particu¬ 
lar mona-stery or nunnery ; or a love of ease and slothfu! 
habits, and a mere formality in devotion, in particular 
orders of Religious, at particular seasons. There mayj 
be self-indulgence, pride, ambition, political profligacy, 
in certain bishops in particular states of society, ar 
for instance, when the Church has been long estab¬ 
lished and abounds in wealth. And there may have 
been Popes before now, who to the letter have fulfilled 
the awful descriyrtion of the unfaithful servant anc 
steward, who began to “ strike the men servants anc 
maid servants, and to eat and drink and be drunken 
All this may be granted ; but before the admission car. 
avail as an argument against the Catholic Church 
one thing has to be examined, whether on the wh(c( 
her influence and her action is on the side of what is 
wrong, or rather (as is the case) simply powerful or 
the side of good ; one thing has to be proved, that th 
scandals within her pale have been caused by her pn"' 
clples, her teaching, her injunctions, or, which 
nearly comes to the same thing, that they do not ali'' 
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grievously (Catholics would say, they 
grievouslyj, external to her. 

2 . 

the flaw in the argument. For instance, 
it is plausibly objected that disorders not only some- 
“^es do, but must occur, where priests are bound to 
'celibacy. Itven the candid Protestant will be apt to 
iir^e against us, “ You must not argue from the case 
111 the few, from persons of high principle and high 
education ; but taking the run of men, yoy must allow 
that the vow will not be kept by numbers of those 
who have got themselves to take it.” Now I will not 
reply, as I might well do, by pointing out the ctiufion 
•diich the Church observes in the selection of her 
priests ; how it is her rule to tnun them carefully for 
many years beforehand with this one thought in view, 
that ]t)riests they are to be ; how she tries them during 
their training ; how she takes one and rejects anotiicr, 
not with any reflection on tho.se who are rejected, but 
simply because she finds they are not called to this 
|>articular state of life ; how, when she has selected a 
man, a hundred provisions and checks in detail are 
thrown around his person, which are to be his safe- 
htiard in his arduous calling; lastly, how, when he is 
mce called to his high ministry, he has, unless he be 
''ondcrfully wanting to himself, the jrower of divine 
trace .abundantly poured ujron him, without which all 
lunian means are useless, but which can do, and con- 
■'•antly does, miracles, as the experience, not of priest 
iicrely, but of every one whoh.as been converted from 
‘ life of sin, will abundantly testify 1 might enlarge 
m considerations such as thc.se, but 1 put them 


exist, jpcl as 
exi.st ^tmore 

h ^ 

Nowhere is 
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aside, because I wish to address myself to tlie cuestir,, 
of fact. 

When, then, we come to the matter of fact,’'^!;m" 
celibacy has been and is, in comparison of the uMV 
vow, so dangerous to a clerical body, I answer 't\t! 
am very sce])tical indeed that in matter of fact a inar^c 
clergy is adorned, in any special and singular 
witli the grace of purity; and this is just the vcn 
thing which Protestants take for granted. What is ih 
use of speaking against our discipline, till they have 
proved theiiiown to be better ? Now I deny thatthev 
succeed with their rule of matrimony, better than we do 
with our rule of celibacy ; and I deny it on no private 
grounds, or secret means of information, or knowledge 
of past years. I have lived in one place all my days 
and know very few married clergymen, and those o! 
such excellence and consistency of life, that I should 
feel it to be as absurd to suspect any of them of the 
slightest impropriety in their conduct, as to suspect the 
Catholic priests with whom I am well acquainted ;ana 
this is saying a great deal. When I speak of a man ia 
ministry, I speak of it, not from any knowledge 1 pos¬ 
sess more than another : but I must avow that th.' 
public prints and the conversation of the world, by 
means of many shocking instances, which of coura 
are only specimens of many others, heavier or lighter, 
which do not come before the world, bring home tonir 
the fact, that a Protestant rector or a dissentiuy 
preacher is not necessarily kept from the sins I 
speaking of, because he hajjpens to be married: ui'*' 
when he offends, whether in a grave way or la' 
seriously, still in all cases he has by mati'imony W 
exchanged a bad sin for a worse, and has become a'' 
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iiiltej^- instead of being a seducer. Matrimony only 
jes Wit for him, that his purity is at once less pro- 
ict« pid less suspected. I am very sceptical, then, 
■ J^nivcrsal correctness of Protestant ministers, 
lirlier in the Establishment or in Dissent. I repeat, 
^ow perfectly well, that there are a great number 
"igh-minded men among the married Anglican 
eigy who would as soon think of murder, as of tres- 
issiiig by the faintest act of indecorum upon the 
ivcrence which is due from them to others ; nor am 
denying, what, though of course I cannot, assert it on 
ny knowledge of mine, yet I wish to assert with all 
i\- heart, that the majority of Wesleyan and dissenting 
unisters lead lives beyond all reproach ; but still 
llowing all this, the terrible instances of human frailty 
f which one reads and hears intheProtestant clergy,are 
uite enough to show that the married .state is no sort of 
-stimonial for moral correctness, no safeguard whether 
yainst scandalous offences, or (much less) against 
liiior forms of the same general sin. Purity is not a 
irtue which comes merely as a matter of course to the 
narried any more than to the single, though of course 
hcie is a great difference between man and man ; and 
hough it is impossible to bring the matter fairly to 
■n issue, yet for that very reason I have as much right 
<' my opinion as another to his, when I state my de- 
‘herate conviction that there are, to say the least, as 
'n.i?iy offences against the marriage vow among Pro- 
'-Suini minister.s, as there are against the vow of 
•clibacy among Catholic priests. I may go very much 
urther than this in my own view of the matter, and 
*hih, as I do, that the priest’s vow is generally the 
occasion of virtues which a married clergy does not 
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contemplate even in idea; but I am on the d^nsivt 
and only insist on so much as is neccssarm! 
purpose. .,,1 

But if matrimony does not prevent cases o-^po 
rality among Protestant ministers, it is not c^atcy 
which causes them among Catholic priests. 
not what the Catholic Church imposes, but 
human nature prompts, which leads any portion oi 
her ecclesiastics into sin. Human nature will breal: 


out, like some wild and raging element, under am 
system ; it Jrursts out under the Protestant system: 
it bursts out under the Catholic ; passion will cam 
away the marrietl clergyman as well as the unmar¬ 
ried priest. On the other hand, there are numbers tr 
whom there would be, not greater, but less, trial in 
the vow of celibacy than in the vow of marriage, a; 
so many persons prefer Tcetotalism to the engage¬ 
ment to observe Temperance. 

Till, then, you can prove that celibacy causes wlui 
matrimony certainly does not prevent, you do no¬ 
thing at all. 'J'his is the language of common sense. 
It is the world, the flesh, and the devil, not celibaev 
which is the ruin oftho.se who fall. Slothful prie.sts 
why, where was there any religion whatever, estab- 
li,shed and endowed, in which bishops, canons, and 
wealthy rectors were not e.\:po.sed to the temptation 
of pride and sensuality ? The wealth is in fault, not 
the rules of the Church. Preachers have denounced 
the evil, and ecclesiastical authorities h.avc repressed 
it, far more vigorously within the Catholic pale, than 
in the English Establishment, or the Wesleyan Con- 
ne.xion. Covetous priests! shame on them ! but ha- 
covetousness been more rife in cardinals or abbot; 
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il’.an ^ ths Protestant l^ench, P'n"lisli or Irish? 
b^rtvjPttrit, and political faction ! has not party, rcli- 
Ijou# ^ political, burnt as fiercely in high-church 
Lct/yWnd radical preachers, as in Catholic ecclesias- 
|ic#jBand so again, to take an extreme case,—be 
Imw a few infidels among the multitudes of the 
■^9olic clergy: yet among the Anglican are there 
[rally none, are there few, who disbelieve their own 
Baptismal Service, repudiate their own Absolution of 
[he Sick, and condemn the very form of words under 
jirhich they themselves were ordained ? t Again, are 
[here not numbers who doubt about every part of 
[heir system, about their Church, its authority, its truth, 
[ts articles, its creeds ; deny its Protestantism, yet \\4ith- 
;OUt being sure of its Catholicity, and therefore never 
idare commit themselves to a plain assertion, as not 
iknowing whither it will carry them ? Once more, 
■are there not in the Establishment those who hold 
that all systems of doctrine whatever are foumlcd in 
a mistake, and who deny, or are fast denying, that there 
is any revealed truth in the world at all ? Yet none of 
these [jarties, whatever they doubt, or deny, or tlis- 
helieve, see their way to leave the position in which 
hhey find themselves at present, or to sacrifice their 
I'realth or credit to their opinions. Why, then, do you 
filirow in my teeth that Wolsey was proud, or 'i'or- 
fiuemada cruel, or Bonner trimming, or this abbot 
i-'^ensual, or that convent in disorder ; that this priest 
ought never to have been a priest, and that nun was 
forced into religion by her father ; as if there were 
"one of these evils in Protestant England, as if there 
"ere no pride in the llouse of Lords now, no time¬ 
serving in the House of Commons, no servility in 
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fashionable preachers, no selfishness in the^ld, i; 
profligacy in the young, no tyranny or ca^ iL ; 
matchmaking, no cruelty in Union workhc^.^A n, 
immorality in factories ? If grievous sin is flSUl u 
holy places, the Church cannot hinder it, 
is man: prove that she encourages it, prov^.w 
she docs not repress it, prove that her action, 
greater or less, is not, as far as it goes, beneficiM,. 
then, and not till then, will you have established 
point against her. 

For mysolf, my Brothers of the Oratory, 1 neve 
should have been surprised, if, in the course of th 
last nine months of persecution some .scandal in tlii 
or that part of our English Church had been brouxi 
to light and circulated through the country to ou 
great prejudice. Not that I speak from any know 
ledge or suspicion of my own, but merely judgiii, 
antecedently and on the chance of things. And, li:ii 
such a case in fact been producible, it would, in th 
judgment of dispassionate mind.s, have gone for no 
thing at all, unless there is to be no covetous Jiida- 
no heretical Nicolas, no ambitious Diotrephe.s, m 
world-loving Demas, in the Church of these latto 
days. Fraud in a priest, disorder in a convent 
would have proved, not more, perhaps less, agtiiH' 
Catholicism, than corruption in Parliament, pecula 
tion in the public offices, or bribery at elections tell 
against the British Constitutiiui. Providentially i" 
such calamity has occurred : but oh, what would m 
our enemies have paid for only one real and live s" 
in holy places to mock us withal! O light to tb 
eyes, and joy to the heart, and music to the ear! ^ 
sweet tidings to writers of pamphlets, newspaper- 
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nil irtjttfazines; to preachers and declaiiners, who 
ave a weary while been longing, and panting, 
pd # ^ng for some good fat scandal, one, only 
well-supported instance of tyranny, or bar- 
[MXr fraud, or immorality, to batten upon and 
imm] What price would they have thought too 
*%or so dear a fact, as that of one of our bishops 
MjJle of our religious houses had been guilty of 
Dine covetous aim, or some unworthy manoeuvre 1 
'heir fierce and unblushing effort to fix such charges 
(here they were impossible, shows how ^many eyes 
(ere fastened on us all over the country, and how 
eep and fervent was the aspiration that at least 
ome among us might turn out to be a brute Of a 
illain. To and fro the Spirit of false witness sped, 
ihe dropped upon the floor of the Parliament House 
n the form of a gentleman of Warwickshire, and told 
low a nun had escaped thereabouts from a convent 
undow, which in conse([uence had ever since been 
lo.s.scd with iron bars; but it turned out that the 
rindow had been attempted by thieves, and the 
).ir.s had been put up to protect the Blessed Sacra- 
nent from them. Then she flitted to Nottingham, 
ind, in the guise of a town newspaper’s corresi)ondcnt, 
(-‘pcated the tale with the concordant witness, as she 
five out, of a whole neighbourhood, who had seen 
he poor captive atop of the wall, and then wander- 
ng about the fields like a mad thing: but the lulitor 
n London discovered the untruth, and unsaid in his 
)wn paper the slander he had incautiously admitted. 
''Cxt she forced her way into a Tiunnery near London, 
‘nd she assured the Protestant world that then and 
here an infant had suddenly appeared among the 
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sisterhood ; but the two newspapers who \^re th 
organs of her malice had to retract the ca'^3||ny i: 
open court, and to ask pardon to escape a 
tion. 

Tales, I say, such as these showed the 
the fabricators; but what, after all, would tl^ 
really gained had their imputations been evefj 
Though one bad priest be found here or 
one convent be in disorder, or there be thls-^ 
abuse of spiritual power, or a school of ecclesiastic 
give birth tp, a heresy, or a diocese be neglected, nay 
though a whole hierarchy be in declension or decay 
this would not suffice for the argument of Protestaii 
tisrn. And Protestantism itself plainly confesses ii 
Yes, the Protestant Tradition must be fed with fact- 
more wholesale, more stimulating, than any I have 
enumerated, if it is to keep its hold on the multitude. 
Isolated instances of crime, or widespread tepidity, or 
imperfections in administration, or antiquated leitk 
lation, such imputations are but milk-and-water in¬ 
gredients in a theme so thrilling as that of Holy 
Church being a sorceress and the child of perdition, 
P'acts that are only possible, and that only some¬ 
times occur, do but irritate, by suggesting suspicion- 
which they are not sufficient to substantiate. Even 
falsehood, that is decent and respectable, is uneqin- 
to the occasion. Mosheim and Robertson, Jortin and 
White, raise hopes to disappoint them. The pop’.iln; 
demand is for the prodigious, the enormous, tlie 
abominable, the diabolical, the impossible. It mu.s 
be shown that all priests are monsters of hypocri.sy- 
that all nunneries are dens of infamy, that all bishops 
are the embodied plenitude of savagcncss and 
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Or least we must have a cornucopia of 
f'''^|rl't^’ blasphemy, and licentiousness, —of knives, 
iii'l Ine ■’’ faggots, and fetters, and pulleys and 
ad/ijif tbc great Protestant Tradition is to be kept 
the hearts of the population. The great 
AIB^ view is to burn into their imagination, by a 
peremptory process, a sentiment of undying 
Z^^^to Catholicism; and nothing will suffice for 
f.iiS^^rprise but imposture, in its purest derivation 
[rom him' whom Scripture emphatically calls the 
father of lies, and whose ordinary names, when 
translated, are the accuser and the slandeher. 

This I shall prove as well as assert ; and I shall 
do so in the following way. You know, my Brothers 
')f the Oratory, that from time to time persons 
come before the Protestant public, with pretensions 
of all others the most favourable for proving its 
charges against us, as having once belonged to our 
Communion, and having left it from conviction. If, 
then, Protestants would know what sort of men 
we really are whom they are reprobating, if they 
wish to determine our internal state, and build their 
iirgument on a true foundation, and accommodate 
their judgment of us to facts, here is the best of 
opportunities for their purpose. The single point to 
■rscertain is, the trustworthiness of the informants; 
that being proved, the testimony they give is 
definite ; but if it is disproved, the evidence is worth¬ 
less. 

Now I am going to mention to you the names of 
two persons, utterly unlike each other in all things 
'^•'foept in their both coming forward as converts 
from Catholicism ; bath putting on paper their per- 
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sonal experience of the religion they had left; br;; 
addressing themselves especially to the exj 
the rule of celibacy, whether in the priesth^ 
convents ; and, moreover, both on their 
ance meeting with great encouragement fror 
tants, and obtaining an extensive patronage^ 
statements they respectively put forward, 
a man, the other a woman ; the one a gen^ 
person of very superior education and great 
who lived among us, and might be interrogated ,ir: 
cross-examined at any time ; the woman, on the ofht- 
hand, had no education, no character, no princip::| 
and, as the event made manifest, deserved no crcc::| 
whatever. Whatever the one said was true, as oftenil 
bespoke to facts he had witnessed, and was not puttk| 
out opinions or generalising on evidence; whatcvei 
the other said was, or was likely to be, false. Thus tkj 
two were contrasted: yet the truth spoken agaiKi 
us by the man of character is forgotten, and the faL't'i 
hood spoken against us by the unworthy wotns:; 
lives. If this can be shown, do you need a clearej 
proof that falsehood, not truth, is the essence of tkl 
Protestant Tradition. 


3 . 

The Rev. Joseph Blanco White, who is one oftk; 
two persons I speak of, was a man of great taleiip 
various erudition, and many most attractive point 
of character. Twenty-five years ago, when he "I'-i 
about my present age, I became acquainted with hiui 
at Oxiord, and I lived for some years on terms d 
familiarity with him. I admired him for the simpl'- 
city and openness of his character tU A iiroffM fU nfhiv 
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ffections, the range of his information, his power-of 
^nvei^'>tion, and an intellect refined, elegant, and 
tcorr *^^'hed. I loved him from witnessing the 
5 iis/^ sufferings, bodily and mental, of which he 
;ijA||®'prey, and for his expatriation on account of 
i/j|tfeion. At that time, not having the slightest 
H^^iat Catholicism was an error, I found in his 
Jffi^imcnt of great ecclesiastical preferment in 
F diTOvc country for the sake of principle, simply 
claim on my ailmiration and sympathy. He was 
.rtainly most bitter-minded and iirejudiced against 
verything in and connected with the Catholic Church ; 
was nearly the only subject on which he could not 
rook opposition ; but this did not interfere with the 
snfidcnce I placed in his honour and truth; ‘for 
rough he might give expression to a host of opinions 
1 which it was impossible to acquiesce, and was most 
rccipitate and unfair in his inferences and induc- 
ons, and might be credulous in the ease of alleged 
lets for which others were the authority, yet, as to 
is personal testimony, viewed as distinct from his 
idgments and suspicions, it never for an instant 
amc into my mind to doubt it. He had become an 
rfidel before he left Spain. While at Oxford he was 
believer in Christianity; after leaving it he fell into 
ifidelity again ; and he died, I may say, without any 
belief at all, either in a God or in the soul’s 
Timortality. 

About the period of my acquaintance with him, he 
'Tote various works against the Catholic Church, 

' hich in a great measure are repetitions of each other, 
hrowing the same mass of testimonies, such as they 
Te, into different shapes, according to the occasion. 
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And since his death, many years after the time I spe; 
of, his Life has been published, repeatinpt wha^s sui 
stantially the s.ame evidence. Among thestjMjlic; 
tions one was written for the lower classes/.!l«\vi 
entitled, “ The Poor Man’s Preservative 
Popery ; ” and, if I mistake not, was put upoTO; 
catalogue of Hooks and Tracts of the great Chuii^ll 
Lngland Society, the Society for Promoting Chrif* 
Knowledge. No work could be .sent into the 
with greater advantages ; published under the patro;-! 
age of all the dignitaries of the Establishment, pel 
into the hands of the whole body of the clergy fc 
distribution, at a low price, written in an animate 
style, addressed to the traditionary hatred of tk 
Catholic Church existing among us, which is an intn 
duction to any book, whatever its intrinsic value; at; 
laden with a freight of accu.sation against her, wliicl 
as far as their matter was concerned, and the writer': 
testimony extended, were true as well as grave. 

When I began collecting materials for this Lecture 
not being able to lay my hand upon the publicatior 
at home, I sent for a copy to the Christian Knowledge 
dcp6t in this town, and to my surprise, I was toldi: 
was no longer in print. I repeated the applicatioc 
at the Society’s office in London, and received the 
same reply. Now certainly there are reasons why^ 
Society connected with the National Church shouk 
wish to withdraw the work of a writer, who ended, no; 
only with hating the Papacy, but with despising the 
Establishment; yet considering its facts were so 
trustworthy, and its evidence so important, the Society 
hardly would have withdrawn it, if there had been any 
good reason for continuing it in print. Such a reason 
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rtainly would have been its popularity; I cannot 
jiceii^Jiow persons, with the strong feelings against 
E (yp^jlic religion entertained by the members of 
fit L f^ ety, having given their solemn approbation, 
Itjflmy to the principle of a certain attack upon it, 
the attack itself, and being confident that the 
Welatcd were true, could allow themselves in con¬ 
gee to withdraw it, on account of subsequent re- 
li)us changes in the writer, supposing it actually to 
joy a sufficient popularity, and to be doing good 
rvice against Catholicism ; and therefore I conclude, 
ice it was withdrawn, that in spite of the forced 
culation which the Society gave it, it had not made 
y great impression on the mass of men, or even ip- 
•csted the Established clergy in its favour. But 
yhow, it never at any time was known, in matter of 
:t, as far as I can make out, to the population at 
:gc,—for instance, to the masses of a town such as 
is,—whatever consideration it may have enjoyed in 
e circles of the Establishment. Here, then, is a 
Icmn testimony delivered against Catholics of which 
E basis of facts is true, which nevertheless has no 
►pularity to show, is sustained at first by a forced 
k‘, and then is abandoned by its very patrons; and 
let us consider the character of the facts of which 
consists. 

They are such as the w'riter himself was very far 
thinking a light imputation on the Church he 
‘1 abandoned. He considered he had inflicted on 
itholicism a most formidable blow, in giving his 
aple evidence against it; and it must be allowed 
some of his facts are of a very grave nature. He 
the subject and the witness of a most melancholy 

L 
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phenomenon, an Apostasy from the Catholic. Faii] 
About a hundred and fifty years ago a 4 |^ol 
infidelity arose in Protestant England ; the ‘/jftrio. 
Voltaire came over here from France, and''^lii 
return took back with him its arguments, and piV;. 
gated them among his own countrymen. The,|. 
spread; at length it attacked the French Catm 
clergy, and during the last century there was a L 
tion of them, I do not say a large portion, but an! 
fluential, who fraternised with the infidel, still holdiq 
their places and preferments in the Church. At iJ 
end of the century, about the time of the first sanguiiiari 
French Revolution, the pestilence spread into Spaq 
a knot of the Spanish clergy became infidels, andq 
a consequence, abandoned themselves to a licentioLj 
life. Blanco White was one of these, and amid tlj 
political troubles in his country during the first yea.' 
of this century, he managed to e.scape to Englar.^ 
where he died in the year 1841. 

Now there was one circumstance which gave a paj 
ticularly shocking character to the infidelity of thcsj 
Spanish ecclesiastic.s, while it made it more inteiid 
In France the infidel party was not afraid to prole^j 
itself infidel; and such members of the clerical boa 
as were abandoned enough to join it, did so openi) 
frequented its brilliant meetings and lived shameless; 
like men of fashion and votaries of sin. It was othaj 
wise in Spain ; the people would not have borne this, 
public opinion was all on the side of the Catholic rei; 
gion ; such as doubted or disbelieved were obliged' I 
keep it to themselves, and thus if they were ecclesiH'! 
tics, to become the most awful of hypocrites. 
can be hypocrites in the Church, as there may “i 
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/pocpites in any religion ; but here you see tv/iat a 
>pocrite is in the Catholic Church, as seen in fact; 
,t a person who takes up a religious profession in 
der, 4 fb gratify some bad end, but, for the most part, 
jtf.who has learned to disbelieve what he professes, 
K he has begun to profess it.* However, such a 

is, on any explanation, an object of horror ; and 
fljpain it was increased by the impatience, irritation, 
:d fever of mind, which the constraint they lay under 
casioned to thc.se unhappy men. Their feelings, 
lit up within their breasts, became fierce and sullen ; 
ipressed by the weight of the popular sentiment, they 
rned round in revenge upon its object, and they 
ted Catholicism the more, because their countrymen 
;re Catholics.’* They became a sort of secret society, 
okc to each other only in private, held intercourse 
■ .signs, and plunged into licentiousness, even as 
relief to the miserable conflicts which raged within 
em. 

Karth could not show, imagination could not picture, 
tan could not create, a more horrible spectacle, 
tu will say, how was it possible ? how could men 
10 had, I will not merely say given themselves to 
>d, but who had tasted the joy and the reward of 
-h devotion, how could they have the heart thus to 
aiige ? Why, the perpetrators of the most heinous 

Mr. Blanco White says <jf one of the Spanish ecclesiastics 
>in lie introduces, “ He was . . . one of those, who, having origin- 
li'ken their posts in the foremost ranks of asceticism, with the most 
desire of improvement for himself and others, are afterwards 
k'ol i„ gyin strong temptation, and reduced to secret moral 
'‘adaiiun^ by want of courage to throw off the mask of sanctity.” Life, 
i P- 121. 

I think I have heard liim say that he liad lost his knowledge of the 
tongue, not having the heart to keep it up. 
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crimes, men who have sold themselves to thc-woi 
and have g:uned their full price from it, even tl 
look back with tears to those days of innocence a 
peace which once were theirs, and which are irrccov 
ably gone. Napoleon said that the day of his i 
communion was the happiest day of his life. 
men, too, actually part company with the presenc' 
religion ; they go forward on their own course, ^ 
leave it behind them in the distance. Their regret 
directed to what not merely is past, but is away. 1 
these priests were in the very bosom of the Chuic 
they served her altars, they were in the centre of 1 
blessings ; how could they forget Jerusalem who d\v 
witliin her ? how could they be so thankle.ss towai 
her sweetness and her brightness, and so cruel towai 
themselves ? how could one who had realised that t 
Strong and Mighty, that the Gracious, was pre.sent 
the Altar, who had worshipped there that Savior 
tender Heart, and rejoiced in the assurance of 1 
love, how could he go on year after year (horribli 
performing the same rites, holding his Lord in 
hand.s, dispensing Him to His people, yet thinking 
all an idle empty show, a vain superstition, a detestal 
idolatry, a blasphemous fraud, and cursing the wh 
the necessity which compelled his taking part in 
Why, in the case of one who ever had known 1 
power of religion, it is incomprehensible; but, as 
gards the melancholy in.stance we are contemplatii 
it would really seem if you may take his own recoil 
tion of his early self in evidence of the fact, that he ne' 
had discovered what religion was. Most children i 
open to religious feelings. Catholic children of cou 
more than others; some indeed, might complain that, 
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ev a^lvance to boyhood, religion becomes irksome 
1(1 wearisome to them, but I doubt whctlicr this is 
le of Catholic youth, till they begin to sin. True, 
IS, it is, that the nearer and more urgent excite- 
vit of guilty thoughts docs render the satisfactions 
I consolations of Paradise insipid and uninviting; 
Seven then their reason tells them that the fault is 
themselves, not with religion ; and that after all 
aven is not only better, but pleasanter, sweeter, 
jie glorious, more satisfying than anything on earth. 
,‘t, from some strange, mysterious cause, this com- 
)n law was not fulfilled in this hapless Spanish boy; 
never found comfort in religion, not in childhood 
)re than in manhood, or in old age. In his very first 
us, as in his last, it was a yoke and nothing more ; 
ask without a recompense. 

Thus he tells us, he “ entertains a most painful 
ollection ” of the “ jjcrjjetual round - of devotional 
ictices ” in which he was compelled to live. He 
bsolutcly dreaded the approach of Sunday. Karly 
the morning of that formidable day, when he was 
y eight years old, he was made to go with his father 
the Dominican convent,”* always for Mass, and 
ry other week for confession. He did not get his 
akfast for two hours, then he had to stand or kneel 
the Cathedral, I suppose at High Mass, for two 
irs longer. Well, the second two hours prob.'ibly 
s as he says, a considerable trial for him. Again, 
a three to five he was in another church, I suppose 
Vespers and Benetliction. Then his father and he 
I a walk, and in the evening his father visited the 
‘ in an hospital, and took his .s(jn with him. Per- 


' I'. II. 
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haps his father’s treatment of him, if we arc to ti 
his recollection and impression of it, might be inj; 
cious ; he was lively, curious, and clever, and his fat 
who was a truly good, pious m;in, it may be, did 
recollect that the habits of the old are not suitable 
all respects to children. Mr. Blanco White compla 
moreover, that he had no companions to play 
and no books to read ; still, it is very strange indi 
that he never took pleasure in Mass and Bcnedicti 
he calls his Sundtiy employments a “ cruel disciplint 
he describes his hearing Mass as “ looking on w 
the priest went through it; ” speaking of a seasoi 
recreation granted to him, he mentions his religi 
dutjes as the drawbacks " on the accession of d 
pleasures ” he had obtained. However, “ Mass, tho 
a nuisance, was over in half an hour; confessioi 
more serious annoyance, was only a weekly task 
and, as if to prove what I alluded to above, that 
fascination of sin had at this time thrown religion i 
the shade, he add.s, “ My life was too happy in innoc 
amusement to be e.xposed to anything that might 
the subject of painful accusation.” No; it was s( 
radical defect of mind. In like manner, saying of 
was to him never anything else than a “ most bun 
some practice.” ^ “ Another devotional task, scan 

less burdensome,” was—what, my Brothers, do 
think? “Mental Brayer,” or “Meditation;” 
which he gives a detailed and true description, 
adds, “Soon after I was ordained a priest .... I 1 
self was several times the leader of this mystical fare 
In his boyhood and youth he had to read half an h' 
and to meditate on his knees another half. Thk 

t>. 13 . ' p. 26. « p. 32. ’ p. 27. «P. r 
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;h a’ boy, might be excessive; but hear how he 
nimcnts upon it: “To feel indignant, at this dis- 
ice of time, may be absurd ; but it is with difficulty 
It I can check myself when I remember what I 

( suffered in the cause of religion. Alas ! my suf- 
rs from that source are still more bitter in my 
ge.”« 

^hat a person, then who never knew what Catholi- 
,m had to give, should abandon it, does not seem 
ry surprising ; the only wonder is how he ever came 
be a priest. If we take his own account of himself 
is evident he had no vocation at all: he explains the 
after, however, very simjaly, as far as his own share 
it is concerned, by telling us that he chose the 
clesia.stical state in order to avoid what he felt to be 
ore irksome, a counting-house.. “ I had proposed to 
■ sent to the navy, because at that time the Spanish 
idshipman received a scientific education. I could 
)t indeed endure the idea of being iloomcd to a life 
ignorance. This was easily perceived, and (probably 
;th the approbation of the divines consulted on this 
bject) no alternative was left me. I was told [ must 
turn to the odious counting-house, from which I had 
ken refuge in the Church. I yielded, and in yielding 
istook the happiness of drying up my mother's tears 
'■ a reviving taste for the clerical profession." * 


4 - 

^0 wonder, under such circumstances, that Mr. 
lanco White became an unbeliever ; no wonder that 

29. Ho goes on to say that ho prefers to the vagito word “ reli- 
ihe use of " true Christianity/’ but this he gave up at last. 

' .52. 
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his friends and associates became unbelievers j- 
their history resembled his. It was the case of a 
inquisitive minds, unfurnished with that clear vie 
divine things which divine grace imparts and p: 
obtains. The only question which concerns us lur 
Were there many such ecclesiastics in the .S's, 
Church? If so, it certainly would be a vei) : 
fact; if not so, it is most melancholy certain!}-, bu: 
an argument, as I can see, against Catholicism, 
there are bad men in every place and every s;. 
Now it is just here that his testimony fails ; this 
nothing that I can find in his works to jirove thai 
dreadful disease which he describes had sprca<i i 
so witlely as in France. In the first place, he < 
witnesses to a small part of Spain. lie seeiii- 
have only been in throe .Spanish cities in his : 
Seville, Madrid, and Cadiz ; ^ and of these, v 
Seville is the only one of which he had a ri ,i.. 
speak, tlie metropolis and a sea[)ort are just 
the places, where, if there was laxity, you would cn 
it to be found. Again, Spain is not, like Fnglaiai. 
seat of one people, an open country, with easy c 
munication from sea to sea. On the contrai}-, ; 
have populations so different, that you may call ih 
foreign to each other ; separated, moreover, not"' 
morally, but by the mountain barriers which into: - 
the country in every direction ; one [xart does not kr. 
another, one pai t is not like another, and therefoi'" ' 
bianco White’s evidence is onh- good as far a- 
e-xtends. You cannot infer the .state of the north 
dioceses from a southern ; of Valentia, by whai } 

* On om? occlusion he ran down to ^alaJaanca from Madrul, aj/j 
for .1 (lav or lv\o. 
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of Seville. Inspect then his narrative itself, 
■■ icv what it results in. It amounts to this -that 
;h- lirst years of this century there were a few 
, ..-.s at Seville who had studied Jansenistic thcolo")-, 
1 larf,'cly importetl French philoso])hy, and that the\' 

1 11 in becoming infidels, anil some of them unblush- 
hypocrites. I cannot find mention of any exce|)t 
.■'L'ville: and how many there? You may count 
p ;i. First, “ I became acciuainted with a member 
;:w upper clergy, a man of great reading, and secretly 
1; n^t decided disbeliever in all religion.” Secondl)', 
fiiroui^da him 1 was introduced to another dignitar)-, 
iiinn much older than either of us, who had for many 
i us held an office of great influence in the diocese, 
Ut who now lived in a very retired way. 1 le was also 
violent anti-Christian, as 1 subseijuently found.”'* 
I ii'di}-, an intimate friend of his own, who was pro- 
1' ■ d from Seville to a canonry of Cordova, and who 
S'i been chaplain to the .Archbishop of .Seville. ‘ 
'■inhiy, himself. I am not able to number more, as 
i-en on his own persona! knowledge,'’* though he 
• 'ounly thought many otliers e.xi.sted;*’ but this is 

* i'. T.,, 

i; I consider this to bi* the person lucntionctj in the " Evi- 
1' 132, whom aci.urilin.i.;ly 1 havf not set dtAvn its .1 m jttfian- 

* hi-, visit to Sa’nmanca, he b.ivv NT‘U-ntliv., a D- ist (p. 128), a)iu 
■ n otic of the of the Stiprem*.* Court at Madn*! ; a poet, 

an b.cclesia^tie does not appear. 

p. 117. "Many othrr niend)er,s of the cltrt'v." If li*' iiafl a 
l:ni):vle<!rt' of others, or more ilian suspicitjii, I caiinot uivh-r-.t.iiMl 
us llie number, or tli * rank, or llie flan m shtjrt, 
-■• dii.; calep/trieal, instead of an in<lir>ct alln-i<jn. 'Die (piestion, 

• 'nply is, what his suspicions are vvorlli. ''Among my inmiefous 
.‘‘.luance in the ISpanish clergy, I have nevi-r im t wii.'i any one, 

■ f talents, who has n<jt, stxtner or late; , thang*<l from tin- 
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over the case v.'itli men who do wrontf; they (pii, 
voice within them by the imagination that all i 
are jM'oily much what they arc themselves. 1 d 
then trust his inferences. 

And so attain, as he fell into immoral prat 
himself, so did lie impute the same to the mass u 
.Spanish cler;^\-. whom he considered as “falliiv; 
rising, strupri^lin;.^ and falling agtiin,”^ in a cont: 
course ; but here too, from the nature of the ca<! 
cf)uld not s| teak of many on his personal knowk 
Xor was it to be sup[)o.sed that a priest, who 

nioxl sincen' (li' ty to a stati; of unbcliiif.” (I)ol)lado^s lathis, 
olisrrv(‘ —I. Me had expoTiiincc (.>iily of ono diocitse. 2. He taxi 
by tb‘ vrry tonii of hi.s words, docs not sjkmIc of what he knc:.-, 
lie .s.ivs, “ uiio//rf.v not ur later." 3. Oli.servc, “ po.sse.-'''e(l ei 

talents.” In like niaiiii'-r, he woiiM, I think, havt; said, that "1 
was at ().>;f(')r<l. e\'rrv one, "of bold talents.” agrtiod with .Art.k 
Whatelv, then readeiit in the University (and iny friend as well a- 
but every one knows how small Dr. What> lv's patty was. I <1 
noliee a ]>a''s;irr,. jip. “ |‘(>or Man's Pre^ervativt: ” (Dial. i. pp. 3- 
for he is s]t«‘,ikin'.;' of l.iity, ind what lie .says of tlie clergy is very ' • 
.After all, tliMiitfli I hive a right to a.sk for proof, it is not neer-tn 
tnv itnyin'i' nt to d'-ny, that the inhdr l j artv might have been as I.e. 
Spain <“vi-n as in l-'ran<e; thoiigli m fact it seems to have bts n no 
than th-‘ sniall band of .Apostates iuMslcd of by the "Priests' Prut' 
Soei<.‘ty ” in 1 )iil>!:n. 

' b'vid. p. 132. Again he .snvs. "himdred.s mtiyht be found'' 
live "a lib.- of .s\steinatic vice” (p. 135). Ilow very vague is 
dreds !'■ arnl ‘' hundreds ” (.>ut of 6 o.<K) 0 .setailar.s, and 125,000 ec- 
astios in all, as 1 sliall mention presently in llv* text. (Ibid, p- 
lie spe.ilis vdguelv of till' "crowd” of I'diests; and he says the 1"' 
them, and he knew the best from confession, " mingled vice and 
stilion, gtO'sm''-s of feeinn;. and pride of otlice, in their character 
suspr'ct that ci.'ar.'eiK.''S \sith him was one great evidence of viCc* 
dc-pisi-d uneducat'-d p. r-ons. "I am .siirpn.'ed,” he says of 'la 
B.sIk'P of ilie 1 fin.irv 1 '.tad-(p. i.m'. " th.it a man of his taste art ^ 
matirt! a<-cept('d tlu' l';.>hopr;>' of a serni-barl- irons portion of the 
dominion'';'' .nul ^h;.^, tiiongh he .ntrilmtcs it "to his desire of 
pioMiig the moral and inlclleclual stale of those islands.” 
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i' cii-ticlicvin" what lie professed, and was breaking; 

he had vowed, should possess friends very diffe- 
t iVdiii himself, lie formed the eiyhlh of a ^roup 
salfsiastics whom he much admired. One of these, 
wc have seen, was an infulel, but apparentlx’ onl)’ 
; nniie of them, however, were blameless in their 
a! conduct. Resides these friends of his, he inen- 
Tn a priest of a religious congregation, who hail 
III: his iiwn confessor, in which cajiacity “hi' had no 
ftilt to find with him, nor could he discover the least 
i«: ■ .itioii of his not acting up to the principles he 
f :-s: who, however (as he was fold b)- a young 

merchant who kticw the ])riest’s “secret 
t ases” well, and, “as he had tifterwarils sufficient 


: ' C'^nsoifnlious,nrss in hi.s dufy is rt-niatkiiMi- in this piicst, • vm 
• .t 'Miitu of him ouglit to be b'-lieved U"r it slaiids <>n diffcn-iU 
f Irmn those oases wiiioh ho h/icti'). (Jf liiinm-lf, to<.), ho says, 

i' 1 u;on was to do liis dutv to lus oliarj^o, llioiiijlt an nnlu-hcvoi. 

R''t put inyvi If lorwarti in tlio (dnmli. I will not affool zoal : 
r trust is put in mo, as a confo''Sor. I \\ill oom'm iontioudy [trove 
1 v.'.rtiiy of. 1 will urt;o [people ttj ob'iiNo every moral duly. 1 
: them the Ite.-t advice in their dilfieuiti-ami eomlort tii‘-ni in 

•k'tr'-.e, Sueli W('ro the ^esolution^ 1 made, uiul uhieli, indeed, | 
(do kojtt, in leoard to the eonlidenco rejiosed in my jdiestlv 
In that respect 1 may pftviiiveiy and conlalently asvtii, thut 1 
' ev.i.’rd tnv-^olf of the privil'^nys of my priesthood lor anythin:; 
'd (lafe, vol. i. p. 112). This beini' tho case, liis infuniion in 
■*’ fiij and adininisiiTint^ lh«.‘ saerarnonts wa-s valid, oven thoneii 
' an nn!)e!ieu;r. I think my memory cannot play me fal-'- m 
' in aiisWi-r to a que^-tion ono- put to him, lie declan-d eni- 

• y tliat 1)10 bad pne,-ts never rnnile use of tip- eonh -''ional for 
I urp-o cs: Iv.* caid, " They dar<-n 1. It w-<-,nld raise the [a ctjde ’ 
■'T.as time wont on. ho himsoU withdrew iilfoy'h'r from eh rital 
'!'■ of another of th<‘ party, who lia\ine "for iiony y<'ar-. 

fd..eo of ffr--al inflvienco in tho diocoso, now lived />/ a vn v 
’o 711 ,iv” (p 114). I ,sa\- ,dl this in r to show what litlk; bi ar- 
• unbelief of this small knot of priests had upon the Catholic 
r—aiion among whom they lived. 
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ground to he convinced," if such a vague statemo- 
a sufficient testimony to the fact), "sinned ami 
penance by rotation.” Another, too, is menii 
laden with similar guilt, with whom he had lia;: 
timiite, but whom he describes as deficient in ir. 
natural jirinciplc: this man got involved in im . 
matters and died of ve.':ation.‘ 

I'cn, or, if it were, twenty bad ecclesiastics fun: 
most melancholy catalogue certainly, but are nut in 
after all, than Protestants have scraped together ■. 
made apostates of, out of the zealous Catholic do 
of Ireland; and, as lur one dreams of taking v 
melancholy cases .as specimens of the Irish Chur 
neither are Mr. bianco White’s friends siieciniei - 
thc .S[)anish. lie sa\'s, indeed, “hundreds might 
found,” still not on his personal knowledge ; and 1: 
one cannot receive his second-hand inforinat; 
llowevcr, in any case \’ou must recollect first, tha; 
was a time aiip.irentl}' of great religious dccli'iM 
when Spain had imitated P’rance, and a judgment ' 
on the point of coming down upon the country, b 
Jesuits, the dower of the priesthood, whom as he ss 
himself, “ their bitterest enemies have never veiUii: 
to charge with moral irregukirities,” had been b-.. 
barously expellerl by the government. The Congr 
g.alion of St. Philip Neri took their place, but tlrai' 


' 1 die, p. 121. 

' Idff, p. 104. H<‘ speaks (fCvitiiMic's, p. 135) of two priwt' " 

tlictl o\ love. “ I"Ug rcsistcil, sei/v-d them, .it length, hke ’• 

ness. Two I knew wlio died in^ntae." )-Aen granting it, 1 -npp' ' 
\va.s lovi' oi f.i> tiiul.tr ohjeels. May nut I’rotc'it.ints f.dl :n lov-.* ' 
persnn-' win* will net have ilii'in, or who are inarric<J Hving f'jf * 
is certainly an idea quite known in lOngland, still nu>n* so, pcrliaps 
South. 
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dkl a great deal, they had not strcngtli, singlc- 
J.al, to stem the flood of conuption. iMoieover 
] nuist consider the full number of clergy in a given 
ic ' or neighbourhood, before you form a judgment 
or. their state as a whole. The whole number of 
Ify of Spain at this time amounted to 125,00c 
■oils ; of these the seculars were as main’ as do,000. 
Tthe thitheilral of Sev ille alone 500 Masses were said 
i:iy; and the city was divided into twenty-six 
iiidies, and contained besides between fort)’and flfiy 
M'astical establishments in addition to the monas- 
i., --.'' d'he real question betnre us simply is, whether 
III' proportion of bar! ]>riests at that time in the city 
n.l diocese of .Seville was greater than the jiroporlion 
I a id married clergy in Ivngland in the reign, we will 
s) , of George the Second. It is to be remembereil, 

I ", that C'alholic priests know each other far more 
rdniately than is possible in the case of a married 
■erg}'; in a large city bad priests herd together; 
curied clergymen, in respectable sl.ition, would sin 
nil by himself, and no one of them can turn king’s 
"■idciicc against the rest. 

Ibis being the extent of .Mr. Blanco W'hite’s evi- 
'.'■ncc about the secular irriests, about monks and f riars 
•r trankly tells us he knows next to nothing, though 
S' thinks them “gross and vulgar.” But here, as in 
■ii; ca.se of the secular clergy, he sur,pccts and believes 
•ttich evil which he does not ktnnv, and which those 
‘dy will receive who have implicit reliance on his 
"dginent. As to nuns, he s])eaks of those of them 
'■h'sn he knew, .i.-. being for the most oart ladie.s of 


^ Laborde, sol. li. 
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t.ss 

high character and unimpeachable purity;-’ j 
some were otherwise, at least to some exten; 
seems to allow that reluctant nuns were com])ar^ 
few; though he says that many were torment 
scru[)les, and all would have been much hapiii 

^ fir ims jno^i inlt'nsc notion that tlu-y arc " prisoners; ' 1 
doc.', not liiinli T his admitting that they arc -.billing prisoners. H 
the majority live in "a dull nuoiotony" (Life, \\ 67). It is 11. i 
fill tlial iie should talo- the fonu.il Larliarnentary view of nuu',<' 
ing tlnil from ins youth, .\s 1 have saitl, lie, though a ('ail i 
a|i[).in-nlly as little sense of the Real Presence {lltt: Into on.i 
J\irdclrte of a Xunticry) as tiio House of Commons lias. I'li- i ' 
expressions ski l<^h hi, idea of a luumery ; let it be ob'crvi'd. - 
as an aeeidentl i.s ad amt : —“ Tlie niinutt* and anxious narrat.. 
neroous reclusr" (p. Oo). “A sons/Ih' woman confined for life 
".\*.soul troubled v'itli all the fears of a morbid conscionfo " \ 
“ llie word Nunri(‘ry is a byword for ‘voahii'^s of intolT.t, f>y 
childishness. In short, nun is ihr; snfo latice of old :oomon 
"Some of them were 'loorncn of suferior yood- sense, and moJe'.' 
/e/Y/V/^./e wliieh," iVe. (ibid.) " (')ne of tluae excellent 
" Tile i^reater part of the nuns whom I liave known, were / 
much higher deseripiion, females xohosc purity owed milling to th- 
gates and liigh walls of the cloister’’ (Ibvi<l. |>. 135}. ‘‘Some 1'. 
1 eonfe.v,. among tli<‘ nuns, w-ho ne-eer >ei.»i to long /or fre-doui : 
tiappiuess lioastcd of in etmvents is gtMi(*ra)ly the effect of an 
pride e/’purpo.se, .',upporled by a sense of niter hopclessnesi " 
"Suppose l>ut one nun in ten (housanJ wi'.lied vehennnily I 
liberty” (p. (37)- ''i'be relnetmt nun •. you say. are/erez-o, 
fe'‘ling sophistry” (p. "'I'he most ensitive, innoeent, ana 

minds" (Ibid. p. tfi'- “ Crinu' makes its icay into" (ob-serve 
<'<mg<*uial to) "those o'cesscs ’ (Ibid, p, I35)- *' ^ notom 

'tliat the nunneries in Estremadura and Portugal " {not, that 
SevilK* and An lidusia) "are fre/uently infected xoith ufe of tr..- 
kind" (lbi«l. p. ivsk "Souls more polluted than those ot 5e' 
fell within my obsei\ati.)n, c'ic." (Life, vol. i. p. 701. Cb.erve, 
-'to the soul he limit, the sin. and he puls li; • word in iiali'>, 
that this really is his meaning, and he adils ".,ome.’' When it * 
tlie soul, the evidence i.s very vague; and t!iis, out of 500. in 
alone! Such on the whole is his evidence .ig.im-i convents: !' 
of fact, how much of suspicion, contempt, and hatred! bow 
again, of iinoluniary admisjion in favour of their religious condit.o: 
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[ . ipurricd. But this is his opinion, as distinct 
[; 1 his testimony ; ami in like manner In; lias other 
niiinions on tlie miseries inllicted on men and 
yncii liy celibacy;* but I luave no reliance on his 
i; intent—nor had any one, 1 think, who knew him, 
li.idso much prejudice, and so little patience -while 
■;ivc the fullest confidence in his word, when he 
fiuis-es to facts, anti facts which he knew. 

Such is this remarkable evidence, remarkable in the 
iincss, and in the thinys witnessed, rem.irk.ible as 
)ininy from a person who had speci.al means ol 
I i', liny a (,'atholic country, and whose honour you 
lie depend upon; unlike such men as Ciotci anti 
l. hilli, ami others, who also have lell the (,'hurch and 
I CIO witness ayainst her, whom no sensii)le than 

t edits. Here is a man you can trust; and _vou see 
'■V little he has to say to the purpose id I'rotestan- 
jica after all. He makes the most indeed of his 
|;;;.e, but he yites us the means of judyiny for our- 
f .ves. Here is no conspiracy of evil, no deepdaid 
ta.ichcry, no disyuisetl ayents |)rowllny about, no 
f nible oaths, no secret passayes, trapdoors, tluio 
H'cns, axes, racks, and thumbscrews; no blood and 
fat-, no scretims of dcs])air, no wailiny of childr<;n, no 
viccties born of feverish yuilt, and llittin;; belore the 
■cntal eye. Here is little more than what ha[)pens 

•' “ 'mple is, wlwtlutr arf* ont'-ti up with 

’••.i" re arc r<-'Sll*'>b anti dic.t."i.t iH'<! ino/r' .ii'j m.i. or 

■ taaa'.ssin grossly, than uniu.urio'l wmni'n in a ri'd' i.mt 
Ulto, as b*'forf, I nni a'!<>v.tni’ for .ir-'uiii’ nt , oti li,.- -.vorst 
thaiig-j ; ant! i^olliiug ot all liii.s, be H oh 'r.' i, ':>■ n il gi.ini'tp 
ii.) ihu religiousness of the gn at lunr i.ty; {2. > tie- aiiL;- :,<al 
■’’'‘•dh sb of riKinv ; 13.) the cxcelle-nce ami iiti!;ly of ilb- uislituHon 
after all drawbacks ; wli.ch are the poinu .1 < 'alhobc riiaiiitaifi.s. 
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every day in Fjigland; for I suppose thai ly- 
Protestant England there are secret unbcliever>, 
men who are fair and smooth, but inwardly cor: 
and many a single female wasted by weariness 
sadness, and many a married woman cursing the 
she ever took her vow; for these things mibt 
though they ought not to be, while the nature <'f i 
is the same. And moreover, as I have said, 
popular voice seems to bear me out in the view 1 
taking; for this testimony, given under such fav 
able circumstances against the Church, has bci;; 
drop out of print; for it was after all tame; i: 
not do its work ; it did not go far enough ; it wri': 
equal to the demand ; it was not in keeping will. ; 
great Protestant 'I'raditiun. 

5 - 

\(), it must contain something huge, cnorir" 
prodigious, because the people love story bool.,-, .c 
do not like dry matter of fact. How dull is hi ; ; 
or biography, or controversy, compared with a d'' 
romance, the Lives of highwaymen, a cf)lleclion 
ghost stories, a melodrama, a wild-beast-show, or t 
execution! What would a Sunday newspaper 
without trials, accidents, and offences ? Therct: 
the poor Catholic is dres.sed up like a scarecrow 
gratify, on a large scale, the passions of curin-i;; 
fright, and hatred. Something or other men n>' 
fear, men must loathe, men must suspect, e\en it 
be to turn away their minds from their own inwa 
miscrie.s. Hence it is, if a stranger comes to a si’-o 
town, that he furnishes so inexhaustible a supp;) 
gossip to his neighbours, about who he is, what 1' 
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u hom he knows, why he comes, and when he 
1 -o. If a house is empty for a while, it is sure to 
h,Hinted. When learning began to revive, j-our 
jiient was the object of curious horror; and Dr. 
liiuii.';. the printer and (as the nursery rhj'inc goes) 
Ldlniaster, was made a magician, aiul is still drawn 
liicli in [ioems and romances. When, then, a 
|•.h"Iic Church is opened in a place, or a monastic 
ii\- lakes up its abotle there, its novelty and strange¬ 
st are a call for fiction on those who have a talent 
t invention ; and the world would lie seriously dis- 
fl 'inted, if all sorts of superstition were not de- 
r.eil in the Church’s rites, and all sorts of wickeil- 
tt in her priests and nuns. 

Tile i)o])ular appetite does not clamour long in 
ne It asks, and it is answered. Look at that poor 
■.ruled creature, strolling about from village to 
• ige, fi'oin settlement to farmhouse, among a primi- 
'■ and simple population. .She has received an 
','ry in her head when young; ami this has taken 
‘ i,v. in part, her responsibility, while it has filled her 
all with wild ideas, and given it a morbid creative 
''■'■< r. l-)re she is grown up she leaves her home, and 
here :ind there, the prey of an)' one who meets 
her. Catholics arc all round about her; as a 
‘ she has been in a Catholic school, and perhaps 
)' has from time to time wandered into Catholic 
Arches. .She enters, she peers about; still and 
t r.ure, yet with wild curious eyes, and her own wan- 
thoughts. She sees, at first glance, the sanctity 
■‘gravity of the ceremonial : she is struck with the 
o'carance of modesty, whether in the sacred minis- 
or in the nuns ; but her evil heart instantly sug- 
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gests that what shows so well is nothing but a 
and that close under the surface lies corruption ; 
contemplates the whole scene, she cannot for-c 
but she asks herself, What if it be but a st/, 
mockery cloaking bad deeds ? The words, the aci; 
so calm, so gentle, the words of peace, the sacranj 
tal actions, she carries them off with an accif 
memory; those verses and responses, those <v 
voices, those blessings, and crossings, and sprink'ir 
and genuflections. But what if they all be a cl'.. 
And when the priest went out, or when he spoke 
any one, what was it all about? And when Ik- 
in his confessional, and first one penitent, and :: 
another came to him, what could they be .sa\:: 
Ah, what indeed ! what if it all be but a cloak 
sin ? There is the j^oint. What if it be but a c 
Oh, the pleasant mischief! the stirring, merry fi" 
to think that men can look so grave, yet love ■ 
that women, too, who pretend so much, need not 
bolter than she is herself ; that that meek face, 
those holy hand.'^, belong to a smooth hypocrite, ’’ 
acts the angel and lives the devil! She looks el¬ 
and closer, measuring the limbs, scanning the ;; 
lures, and drinking in the words of tho.se who unc 
sciously go about their duties in her presence ; 
imputing meanings to the most harmless and 
different actions. It really is as she suspected, ■' 
the truth breaks upon her more and more, 1 
impure imagination acts upon her bodily vision, 2 
.she begins to .see the image of her own suspicion' 
the objects she is gazing on. A sort of niin 
spreads through the .sacred building, or relic,'!' 
house, and horrors of all kind float across her hu 
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. j^foes ;nvay, but they pursue her ; -what may nut 
V taken place amid those holy rites, or within 
-0 consecrated walls? The germ of a romance is 
t;nly fermenting in her brain, and day after day it 
:uaies more developed in its parts, and more con 
•lit in its form. 

)i>r sinful being! She finds her.sclf in a I’enitcn- 
ry! no. sure, it is a religious hou.se ; so she will 
iiMiicr it, so will she henceforth speak of it ; every- 
iny she sees there speaks to her of her feverish 
ram; the penitents become nuns; the very rooms, 
lulinvs, passages, and stairs, she recognizes them as 
iiivcntual, the very convent which her fancy has been 
iming. Things utterly .separate from each other are 
inliised together in her bewildered mind ; and when 
!'■ comes into the world again, she thinks herself a 
im c.sca])ed from confinement, ;md she now begins 

( recollect scenes of indescribable horror, which 
•chially become clearer and clearer.. Now, Protes- 
'H public, the hour is come ; you have craved after 
|e\and you shall have your fill ; you have demanded, 
rd here is the sujiply. She opens her mouth ; she 
kts licr voice ; your oracle, your projihet, your idol, 
p Protestant public, is about to sjieak ; she begins 
yr ■' .\\vful Disclosures.” Who is this hapless crea- 
Itirc, very wicked, very mischievous, yet much to be 
pitied ? It is Maria Monk. 

•^ly Brothers, in what I have been .saying, 1 have 
hut given substance in my own way to the facts re- 
t'aded of her; but those facts are .sim|>ly as 1 have 
t'-ated them. The history of the wretched impostor 
"as traced out and given to the wrjrld immediately 
"t the publication of her romance. It was dcjjosed 
.'I 2 
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by divers witnesses that she was born of parent 
had lived at Montreal in Canada, about the; 
1816. When about seven years old, she bn/-:; 
slate pencil on her head, and had been straiii^'e e, 
since ; at the age of eight she frequented a cun,, 
school; when about fourteen or fifteen she left' 
mother’s roof; and is found successive!}- in ( 
service of several persons, an hotel-keeper, a fan; 
a tradesman, and others, and then for a time was 
pendent on charit}-. I'Vom one of her mistresses - 
abscf)nded with a (juantity of wearing-linen ; she ■’ 
discharged by two others for her bad conduct. 
was generally looked upon as a person of at a 
doubtful char;icter. Then she made her appcani: 
;it Montreal itself, declaring she was daughter to i 
Robertson, a magistrate of the city, who had kep; . 
chained in a cellar for four years. This attempt 1. 
ing, she next went off to the United States, tippci- 
;it New York, tind then begtin ti second and ii; 
succe.ssful tale against one of the convents of the c 
she had left, from which she said she had cscai' 
She was taken up by a party of New York I’rnic 
t;mts, who thoroughly believed her, and reduced h 
story to writing. Who was the author is 1 
(piite certtun ; two names have been mentioned. ' ' 
of them a person connected with this town. In tl' 
book, whoever wrote it, she gives a minute descripti' 
of her imaginary convent in .Montreal, and of .some ■ 
the nuns and others she professed to have kno« 
there. On the slander making its way to Montre- 
Protestants carefully went over the calumniated co: 
vent ; and they reported, after minute inspection, th 
it in no respect answereil to her account of it; indcr- 
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waj certain she had never been within it. It was 
lived, on the other hand, that her description did 
i.tinetly answer to a I’cnitentiary of which she had 
ti iy been an inmate, and whence she was dismis.scd 
r bad conduct; and further, that the account slie 
ic of her nuns in the convent answered to some of 
M fellow-penitents. Moreover, there is sometliinif 
)(iut the book more remarkable still, not indeed as 
concerns her, but as it concerns the argument I have 
I '-cveral of these Lectures been irursuing. 1 have 
I'i'ied much on the traditional character of the fable', 
t Ahich Catholics are the victims. It is the old lie, 
irnuglu up again and again. N<jw this is most 
|ii:..;ul,irly e.xcmplified in the infamous work I ,ani 
il' -,iking of On its appearance the newspapers of 
|l;c day asserted, without contradiction, that it was in 
^I'l at measure a mere republication of a work printed 
|i! the year 1731, under the title of “ The (iates of 
Jli’ll opened, or a Development of the Secrets of 
Nunneries.” “ Maria Monk’s l’am[)hlet,” says a 
ki'cerpool paper, “is a verbatint copy of that work, 
•Iw only difference being a change of names.’’ 'I'hc 
f'iuor of a Boston [laper " pledged himself that this 
v the fact; ” and the editor of another “ was rctidy 
S' make affidavit that the origimil work was in his 
:'"''0's>jon a few months |rreviously, when it had been 
■'to the publishers of Maria .Monk’s Disclosures.” 
show this he cojiied cjut passages from both works, 
I's h were the same word for word.' 

^Lre. then, you have a witness who is jireparcd to 

for these facts, vidt " \ complete Refutation of M.aria Monk's 
t-t.ous Plot," &c., by the Rev. R. \V. Wilson (now Bishop of tlobart 
‘'■'ni, N’otiingham, iSjy. 
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go any lengths in support of the I’rotcstant 'I'lHt 
lio\vc\cr truth or principle may lie in lier way; 
offensive as it will be to you to listen, and pain; 
me to read, you must, for the sake of the c(,r 
between her and Mr. Blanco White, submit ti 
or two of those passages from her romance, win 
am able without impropriety to quote. 

Now, 1 will give you the key to the who's: ‘ 
considered as a composition, and its burden, 
(what may be called^ its moral, as addrcsseil i- 
I’rotcstant world. It is an idea, tvhich, as 1 
already said, was naturally suggested to an iir 
mind, and forcibly addressed itself tf) a curious rr ; 
M.'inkind necessarily proceeds upon the notion 
what is within discloses itself l)y what is will; 
that the soul [)rompts the tongue, inspires the 
an<l rules the demeanour; and such is tlic doctiin 
Holy Writ, when it te;lls us that “out ot the .c 
dance of the heart ihe mouth speaketh.” lb" 
when strangers visit a nunnei}', and see the on 
cheerfulness, and cjuiet which reigns through it. t 
naturally take all this as the indication of that in ' 
peace and joy which ought to be the portion oi 
inmates. Ami again, when strangers attend 
and observe the venerable and awtul character of 
rite, they' naturally are led to think that the pn 
is “holding up pure hands," and is as undefiloi 
heart as he is grave in aspect. Xow it is the ob 
of this Narrative to reverse this natural associalioi’ 
establish the contrary" principle, and to impress u; 
the mind that what is within is always what ■ 
outward appearance is not, and that the more 
saintliness is in the exterior, the more certainly 
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;rc depravity and guilt in the heart. Of course it 
i-t be confe.ssed, there have been ca.ses where what 
ikcd fair and beautiful was but a whited sepulchre, 
nil within of dead men’s bones and of all filthiness 
ch cases have been and may be, but they are unna- 
;il surely, not natural; the exception, not the 
: To consider this as the rule of things, you 
u.<t destroy all trust in the senses; when a man 
iighs, you must say he is sad ; when he cries, you 
ust say he is merry ; when he is overbearing in 
elds, you must call him gentle ; and when he says 
(dlish things, you must call him wise; all because 
lid hearts sometimes wear cheerful countenances, and 
I'.ine wisdom sometimes has condescended to look 
i^e f(dly. It is reported to have been said b)!' an 
blc diplomatist, that the use of words is to disguise 
b n’s thoughts ; but the very wit of the remark lies in 
Ihe preposterous principle it ironic,all}' implies. Yet 
Mill to the run of readers there is something altrac- 
hve in this perverted and morbid notion, both from 
s sort of malevolence and love of scandal, which 
^n^sesses the minds of the vulgar, and from the wish 
1 1 prove that others, who seems religious, are even 
'nrse than themselves ; and besides, from the desire 
I mystery and marvel, which |)romi)ts them, as 1 
lave said before, to have recourse to sr)nie monstrous 
'ale of priestcraft for excitement, as they would be- 
■'iSe themselves to a romance or a glK)st stcu y. 

1 hus she says in one place, or rather the writers, 
'■hoever they may be:—“ I have often reflected how 
grievously I had been deceived in my opinions of a 
nun’s condition—all the holiness of their lives, I now 
‘"JUnd, was merely pretended. The appearance of 
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sanctity and heavenly-mindedness which thev ! 
shown among us novices, I found was only a i 
guise, to conceal such practices as would not be;- 
rated in any decent society in the world ; and, a> 
joy and peace like that of heaven, which I had , 
pected to find among them, I learned too well t; 
they did not exist there.”'’ 

Again, speaking of a picture of the infernal pit, 
which the nuns were looking, she introduces a ii 
saying .something so dreadful, that the reader ban. 
knows whether to laugh or to cry at it. “ I reinc; 
her she named the wretch who was biting at the b: 
of hell, with a serpent gnawing his head, with chai 
and padlocks on. Father Dufresne; and she woi; 
say,'Does he not look like him, when ho come in 
catechism with his long solemn face, and begins 1 
speeches with, ' My children, my hope is that y 
have lived very devout lives ? ’ ” ’ 

In such pas.sages, the object of the writer is 
familiarise the reader’s imagination to the notion th; 
hypocrisy is the natural and ordinary state of thin;; 
and to create in him a permanent association betuve 
any serious act whatever and inward corruption. Sli 
makes the appearance of religion to be the presung 
tion, not of reality, but of holloumcs.s, and the ver 
extravagance of her statements is their plausibilit} 
The reader says, “ It is so shocking, it must be true 
lo one could have invented it." 

It is with a view to increase this unnatural plan 
ability that the writer or writers dwell minutely oi 
'arious details which happen, or might easily happen 
n Catholic churches and convents. For instance 
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;\- sav, “ The old priest . . . when going to admi 
iter (the Blessed Sacrament) in any country place, 
cii to ride with a man before him, who rang a bell 
a signal. When the Canadians heard it, who.se 
liilaiions he passed, they would come and prostrate 
sinsclves to the earth, worshipping it as God.” Of 
^.sc; it is so ; Catholics do worship the Blc.s.sed 
^rainent, because they believe It to be our Lord 
[imself Therefore we will say so in our book, for 
^ wish to lie naturally, we wish to root our impos¬ 
in' in a foundation of truth. 

i .Again ; “ The bell rang at half-past six to awaken 
S The old nun who was acting as night-watch 
tiincdiately spoke aloud, ‘ Behold the Lord cometh ! ’ 
‘he nuns all responded, ‘Let us go and meet Him.’ 
're-ently, we then knelt and kissed the floor.”'* 

Now observe the effect of all this. When a person, 
fho never was in a Catholic church or convent, reads 
111 h particulars; when he reads, moreover, of the 
Ifiice-work of the confessional, of the stoup of holy 
Mter, and the custom of dipping the finger into it, of 
llcnce during dinner, and of recreation after it; of a 
iricst saying Mass with his hands first joined to¬ 
other, and then spread, and his face to the altar; of 
G being addressed by the title of “my father,” 
nd speaking of his “children,” and many other 
"iiilar particulars ; and then afterwards actually sees 
“'He Catholic establishment, he says to him.self, 

I I'is is just what the book said ; ” “ here is quite the 
thing of which it gave me the picture ; ” and I 
epeat he has, in consequence of his reliance on it, so 
*'^ociated the acts of the ceremonial, the joined 
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hands- or the downcast eyes, with what liis 
went on slanderously to connect them, with k 
sin, that he cannot disconnect them in his ini; 
tion ; and he thinks the Catholic priest already 
victed of hypocrisy, because he observes those u 
which all the world knows that he does oh 
which he is oblisred to observe, and which the Cl 
has ever observed. Thus you see the very tl 
which are naturally so touching and so beautif 
the old Catholic forms of devotion, become by 
artifice the means of infusing suspicion into tlie 
of the beholder. 

Yes ; all this outward promise of good is I 
beautiful veil, hiding behind it untold horrors, 
us lift it, so far as we may- do so without sharir 
the writer’s sin. Our heroine has passed throu^'l 
noviciate, and proceeds to take the vows. Then 
learns suddenly the horrors of her situation ; slie 
in fact, in a house of evil spirits ; she represents 
self, as was very natural, supposing she had bo 
religious person, overcome by distress, and unabl 
resign herself to her lot; and she was told by 
Mother Superior, “ that such feelings were very c 
mon at first, and that many other nuns had e.xpre 
themselves as I did, who had long since cliai 
their minds. She even said, on her entrance into 
nunnery she had felt like me. Doubts, she decla 
were among our greatest enemies. They would 
us to question every path of duty, and induce u 
waver at every step. They arose only from rein 
ing imperfection.s, and were always evidences ol 
our only way was to dismiss them immediately 
repent, to confess them. They were deadly ; 
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1 would condemn us to hell if we should die with- 
Loiifessing them. Priests, she insisted, could not 
It was a thing impossible. Everything they 
,iiid wi.shed was of course right." 
jvOw, my Brothers, you know there is a divine law 
jjueii on the heart by nature, and that the Catholic 
lurch is built on that law, and cannot undo it. No 
jicst, no Bi.shop, no Council can make th.it right 
lich is ba.se and shameful. In this jras.sage the 
-c witness would make the Protestant world believe 
at nuns are obliged to obey their confessors in 
iiniuands strictly sinful, and horrible, and blasphe- 
Idiis. How different from the true witness, Mr. 
ilanco White! He said all he could against con- 
kiUs: he never hinted that religious women were 
tiir.4ht by the priests that priests could not possibh' 
in, could not possibly issue a sinful command, could 
lot possibly have a sinful wish ; and therefore must 
>c obeyed whatever they ask; he never hinted, 
roiu any experience of his, that in matter of fact thej’ 
iiil make any sinful suggestions. His quarrel with 
he Catholic religion was that it was too strict, not 
lliat it was too lax ; that it gave rise to nervousness, 
scruples, and melancholy. His utmost accusation 
except as regards the unbelieving few) was that he 
hnew some persons, and he believed there were others, 
"'ho sinned, knew their sin, came and confessed it, 
""d sinned again. There w'as no calling evil good, 
and good evil. Let her continue her revelations;— 

" bhc also gave me another piece of information, 
"hich excited other feelings in me scarcely less 
dreadful. Infants were sometimes born in the con- 

• p 35. 
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vent, but they were always baptised, and immsdi: 
strangled. This secured their everlasting happin 
for the baptism purified them from all sinfulness, 
being sent out of the world before they had tim 
do anything wrong, they were at once admitted 
heaven. How happy, she exclaimed, are those 
secure immortal happiness for such little beii 
Their little .souls would thank those who killed t 
bodies, if they had it in their power.' 

“ So far as I know, there were no pains taker 
preserve secrecy on this subject. ... 1 bcliev 
learned through the nuns that at least eighteen 
twenty infants were smothered, and secretly buriei 
the cellar, while I was a nun.” ^ 

The nuns, according to her account, underwent 
same fate, if they would not resign themselves to 
mode of life in all its details, for which alone, a: 
would seem, the nunnery was .set up. She gives 
account of the murder of one of them ; and ai 
quoting this, I consider I may fairly be excused fi 
quoting any more. 

“ 1 entered the door,” she says, “ my compank 
standing behind me, as the place was so small as ban 
to hold five persons at a time. The young nun " 
standing alone, near the middle of the room ; shew 
probably about twenty, with light hair, blue eyes, a 
a very fair complexion ” ^ The poor victim is brou^ 
to the Bishop, who, the writer says, “ it was easy 
perceive, considered her fate to be sealed, and 
determined she should not escape. In reply to sor 
of the questions put to her she was silent; to othc 
1 heard her voice reply that she did not repent 
* r. 35. ^ i \ 120. ^ p. 75. 
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fjs she had uttered, though they had been reported 
some of the nuns who had heard them ; that she 
J firmly resolved to resist any attempt to compel 
r to the commission of crimes which she detested, 
c added that she would rather die than cause the 

F dcr of harmless babes. ‘ That is enough, finish 
’ said the Bishop. Two nuns instantly fell upon 
woman; and in obedience to directions given by 
ic Superior, prepared to execute her sentence. She 
jll maintained all the calmness and submission of a 
mb.” Then they gag her and throw her on a bed. 
In an instant,” the narrative proceeds, “ another bed 
as thrown upon her. One of the priests sprung like 
fury upon it with all his force. Ho was speedjly 
illowcd by the nuns, until there were as many upon 
he bed as could find room, and all did what they 
&iil(i, not only to smother, but to bruise her. . . . 
liter the lapse of fifteen or twenty minutes, and when 
: was presumed that the sufferer had been smothered 
nd crushed to death, (the priest) and the nuns cea.sed 
ti trample upon her, and stepped from the bed. All 
tas motionless and silent beneath it. They then 
•‘ .s'an to laugh,” &c. 

Hut I surely need not continue trash such as this, 
diich is as stupid as it is atrocious. In like manner 
'he tells us the number of nuns killed, the number 
*ho killed thcmselve.s, the various penances and 
^•rturcs which were common, gags, hot irons, glass 
•hewing, and the “cap;” the cells, and everything 
t'hich is proper furniture of such an abode. She 
■includes the book with a solemn reflection, how hard 
's to think aright after thinking wrong. “ The 
^'■’’iptures,” she is made to say, “always affect me 
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powei fully when I read them ; but I feel that J ; 
but just begun to learn the great truths, in whi, 
ought to have been early instructed. . . . Tlu- 
passage of Scripture that made any serious iirif 
sion on my mind, was the text on which the cha|; 
preached on the Sabbath after my introduction 
the house, ‘ Search the Scriptures; ’ ”—and so 
book ends. 

I have now described, first, the character of 
writer, next, the character of her book; one [> 
alone remains, its reception by the public, 
calumny first appeared in 1836, it still thrives , 
flouri.shes in 1851. I have made inquiries, and i 
told I may safely say that in the course of the lift 
years that it has lasted, from 2CX),ooo to 230,' 
copies have been put into circulation in America . 
England. The edition I have used is printed 
Nottingham in the present year. A vast number 
copies has been sold at a cheap rate, and given a» 
by persons who ought to have known it was a m 
blasphemous fiction. At this very time the book 
found, I believe, in some of the parochial lend 
libraries of this place, and I hear rumours concern 
some of the distributors, which, from the respec 
wish to entertain towards their names, I do not kir 
how to credit. Nor have the.se various efforts lx 
without visible fruit, at least in America. A nunix 
was burned down at Charlestown ; and at New 
fifty houses, inhabited by Catholics, were also destroy 
by fire, which extended to the Cathedral. 

6 . 

And thus I have completed, my Brothers, the o 
trast I proposed to set before you. A writer 
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ime..of character, of honour, of gentleman-likc fcel- 
.r, who has the entn’e of the first and most intellectual 
rcles of the metropolis, and is the friend of the first 
rotestant ecclesiastics of his day, records his testi- 
ony against Catholicism; it is in the main true, 
id it fails:—a worthless stroller gets her own testi- 
linv' put into writing; it is a heap of fables, and it 
iiimphantly succeeds. Let, then, the Protestant 
iiblic be itself the judge:—its iireference of Maria 
lonk to Blanco White reveals a great fact ;—truth is 
equal to the exigencies of the Protestant cause; 
Ischood is its best friend. 

.\’or let it be imagined, my Brothers, that 1 have 
iifaiily selected my examples, in order to serve a 
iirpose. Inhabitants of Birmingham ought, more 
lan others, to acquit me of this. Only two years 
ave I been here, and each of these two has been 
^nalised by accusations against Catholics, similar, in 
1C di.sreputableness of their authors, and in the 
iinrmity of their falsehood, and in the brilliancy of 
icir success, to the calumnies of Maria Monk. Two 
cars ago it was Jeffreys; last year it was Peodorc. 
('ll recollect how Jeffreys acted his part, how he wept, 
'id prayed, and harangued, and raised a whole 
"'IHilation against an innocent company of monks; 
nd how he was convicted of fraud, and confessed his 
lilt, and was sent to prison. You also recollect 
o'v an impostor, called Teodore, declaimed such 
blocking things, and wrote such indecent pamphlets 
b'linst us, that they cannot have been intended for 
ny other purpose than to afford merriment to the 
'aunts of profligacy and vice; yet he was followed 
a time, was admitted into Protestant places of 
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worship, and honoured as a truth-telling oracl«, 
length he was plainly detected to be what eve 
from the first would have seen he really was, \ 
usual to do the same common justice to Cat 
which every Protestant considers his due ;—for 
hood is the basis of the Protestant Tradition. 

On the other hand, I might give you other inst 
similar to that of Mr. Blanco White. I might po 
Mr. Steimnitz, who, within the last ten years, b 
his noviciate among the Jesuits, left them, ti 
Protestant, and published an account of the 
munity he had quitted. He wrote to expose then; 
abounded in bitterness and invective; but as t( 
facts, so little had he to produce from his own peis 
knowledge to the disadvantage of the Institiuio 
was attacking, and so severely did he di.sappoini 
I’rotestants for whom he wrote, that they consid 
his work what they called a Jesuitical trick, and 
that he was pretending to attack the good fit 
in order really to set them off to advantage; 
truth does but prejudice the Protestant Tradition. 

Falsehood succeeds for a generation, or for a peri 
but there it has its full cour.se and comes to an i 
Truth is eternal; it is great, and will prevail, 
end is the proof of things. Brothers of the Onitt 
surely we shall succeed, because “ they say all man 
of evil against us falsely for His Name’s sake.” 
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I/'.//, /XCOXS/STEXCY OF THE PROTESTAXT VIEW. 

:ONSIDERATION was incidentally introduced into 
iariTiiment which engafjed our attention last week, 
Dthers of the Oratory, which deserves insisting on, 
the general view which I am taking of the present 
Mtion of the Catholic Religion in England. I 
:n said that, even putting aside the special merits 
i recommendations of the Catholic rule of celibacy, 
enjoined upon the Priesthood and as involved in 
'iiachism, (with which I was not concerned,) and 
Inng at the question in the simple view of it, to 
'Ch Protestants confine themselves, and keeping 
"■elves strictly on the defensive, still, when instances 
had priests and bad religious are brought against 
"e might fairly fall back upon what may be called 
' previous question. I mean, it is incumbent on 
' ^dd^onents to show, that there are fewer cases ol 
''dal among the married clergy than among un- 
rried ; fewer cases of mental conflict, of restless- 
'■ of despondency, of desolation, of immorality, 

' again of cruel slavery and hopeless suffering, 
Protestant women, whether unmarried or wives 
" among Catholic nuns. It must be shown that 


i\ 
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in such instances of guilt or sorrow which can v 
adduced, the priests accused have fallen into sin, 
nuns compassionated have passed from happiiKs., ■, 
misery, distinctly by virtue of the vow which bir,; 
them to a single life :—for till this is proved noth : 
is proved. Protestants, however, for the most p^- 
find it very pleasant to attack others, very irksA 
and annoying to defend themselves ; they judged 
by one rule, themselves by another; and they convi:; 
us of every sin under heaven for doing sometimes tvh;: 
they do every day. 

This one-sidedness, as it may be called, is one ' 
the very marks or notes of a Protestant; and bear : 
mind, when I use the word Protestant, I do not nio.r 
thereby all who arc not Catholics, but distinc;' 
the disciples of the Elizabethan Tradition. Such .: 
one cannot afford to be fair; he cannot be fair if- 
tries. He is ignorant, and he goes on to be uiijii'. 
Me has always viewed things in one light, aiul 
cannot adapt himself to any other; he cannot thr 
himself into the ideas of other men, fix upon i: 
princi|)les on which tho.se ideas depend, and then .'C- 
himself to ascertain how those principles differ, : 
whether they differ at all, from those which he a::- 
upon himself; and, like a man who has been ti: - 
long while in one position, he is cramped and e;- 
abled, and has a difficulty and pain, more than 
can well conceive, in stretching his limbs, straight'-’'- 
ing them, and moving them freely. 

I. 

This narrow and one-sided condition of the F'' 
testant intellect might be illustrated in various 
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' F(jr instance, as regards the subject of Education, 
has lately been forcibly shown that the point 
hich the Catholic Church is maintaining against the 
ritish Government in Ireland, as respects the Queen’s 
olleges for the education of the middle and upper 
asses, is precisely that which Protestantism main- 
^is, and successfully maintains, against that same 
overninent in England—viz., that secular instruction 
lould not be separated from religious.' The 
jlholics of Ireland are asserting the very same prin- 
ple as the Protestants of England ; however, the 
mister does not feel the logical force of the fact; 
id the same persons who think it so tolerable to 
dulgc Protestantism in the one country, are irritJ(,ted 
id incensed at a Catholic people for asking to be 
iiilarly indulged in the other. Put how is it that 
tclligent men, who can ascend in their minds from 
e fall of an apple to the revolution of a comet, who 
n apply their economical and political inductions 
Jin English affairs to the amelioration of Italy and 
Jain —how is it that, when the3J come to a question of 
lit;ion,they are suddenly incapable of understanding 
at what is reasonable and defensible in one country, 
not utterly preposterous and paradoxical in an- 
her ? What is true under one degree of longitude, 
true under another. You have a right indeed 
say that Catholicism itself is not true ; but you 
sc no right, for it is bad logic, to be surprised that 
who think it true act consistently with that 
PPosition ; you do not well to be angry with those 
'0 resist a policy in Ireland which your own friends 
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and supporters cordially detest and triumphantly wi ;- 
stand in England. 

(2.) Take again a very different subject. A Pr; 
testant blames Catholics for showing honour 
images; yet he does it himself. And first, he see 
no difficulty in a mode of treating them, quite^ 
repugnant to his own ideas of what is rational, as ® 
practice he abominates ; and that is, the offering ir- 
suit and mockery to them. Where is the good sen-e 
of showing dishonour, if it be stupid and brutish: 
show honour ? Ajrprobation and criticism, praise ,r: 
blame go together. I do not mean, of course, tlv. 
you dishonour what t'ou honour ; but that the t;v’ 
idoas of honour and dishonour so go together, ;!; 
where you can apply—(rightly or wrongly, but .stf 
—where it is possible to apply the one, it is possib'e 
to ap[)ly the other. Tell me, then, what is meant b; 
burning Bishops, or Cardinals, or Popes in 
has it no meaning ? is it not plainly intended for .r. 
insult? Would any one who was burned in cli;; 
feel it no insult? Well, then, how is it not absurd t: 
feel pain at being dishonoured in effigy, jt’/ absurd : 
feel pleasure at being honoured in effigy ? How is 
childish to honour an image, if it is not childish to d"' 
honour it ? This only can a Protestant say in defeno 
of the act which he allows and practises, that he ' 
u.sed to it, whereas to the other he is not used. H''' 
our is a new idea, it comes strange to him ; and, 'w r 
derful to say, he does not see that he has admitted ■ 
in principle already, in admitting dishonour, and alu' 
preaching against the Catholic who crowns an 
of the Madonna, he complacently goes his wa)', 
sets light to a straw effigy of Guy P'awkes. 
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I’lit this is not all; Protestants actually set ’ iij) 
■res to represent their heroes, and the\- show them 
iiDur without any misoivinj^. The very (lower and 
■ain of Protestantism used to glory in the statue of 
ng William on College Green, Dublin ; and, though 
.innot make any reference in print, I recollect well 
)at a shriek the)' raised some )'ears ago, when the 
lire was unhorsed. .Some profane person one night 
[died gunpowder, and blew the king right out of 
^ saddle ; and he was found b)’ those who took 
x'l'cst in him, like Dagon, on the ground. You 
ight have thought the poor sensele.ss block had life, 
.sec the wa\' jreople took rin about it. and how 
cy spoke of his face, and his arms, and his legs ; 
l tho.se same Protestants, I sa)’, would at the sxune 
lie be horrified, had 1 used “he” and “him" of a 
iicifix, and would call me one of the monsters 
■scribed in the Ai)ocal)’|)se, ilid I l)ut honour my 
ing Lord as they their dead king. 

3 .j Another instance:—When Janies the .Second 
eiit out, and the aforesaid William came in, there 
ere persons who refused to swear fidelil)' to \V illiani, 
-■cause they had already sworn fidelity to James; 
id who was to dispense them from their oath? yet 
icse scrupulous men were the fewe The many 
rtually decided that the oath had been conditional, 
spending on their old king’s good behav iour, though 
icrc was nothing to show it in the words in wdiich it 
: and that accordingly they had no need to keep 
'Uiy longer than they liked. And so, in a similar 
tiy, supposing a Catholic priest, who has embraced 
Prote.stant persuasion, to come over to this country 
■'id marry a wife, who among his new co-religionists 
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would dream of being shocked at it? livery 
would think it both natural and becoming, and reaw, 
able too, as a protest against Romish superstition 
yet the man has taken the vow, and the man has broke 
it. “ Oh! but he had no business to make such; 
vow; he did it in ignorance, it was antichristiaii, k 
was unlawful.” There are then, it seems, after 4 
such things as unlawful oaths, and unlawful oaths arc 
not to be kept, and there are cases which require, 
dispensation ; yet let a Catholic say this, and he sav- 
nothing more—(rather he says much less than the 
Frotestiinl ; for he strictly defines the limits of uii'.: 
is lawful anti what is unlawful! he takes a scieiitiii- 
view of the matter, and he forbids a man to be jutla: 
in Ins own case i,— let a Catholic, I say, assert wha; 
the Protestant practises, and he has furnished niattir 
for half-a-dozen platform speeches, and a whole .set o: 
Reformtition Tracts. 

1 hese are some of the instances, which might Ik 
enlarged upon, of the blindness of our opponents t 
tho.se very same acts or principles in themsclve.s, which 
they impute as enormities to us ; but I leave them h r 
your consideration, my Ih'others, and proceed to ;ui 
nstance of a diflerent character. 


2 

VV hat is a more fruitful theme of declamation agains: 
IS than the charge of persecution ? The Catholic 
hurch is a persecuting power ; and every one ot 
persecutor; and, if we arc not by nature persecutor.', 
et we are forced to be persecutors by the neces'if' 
’e lie under of obeying a persecuting Church. 

;t us direct a careful attention to this Protestant 
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j, which has so virtuous a honor of persecution, 
1 so noble a loathing of persecutors, and so tender 
.impassion for the persecuted, and let us consider 
ether the multitude of men are not, to say the least, 
•he same boat with us; whether there is anything 
kh we are said to do which they do not do also, 
filing which we are said to have done which they 
,c not done, and therefore, whether, with this thco- 
ical indignation of persecution on the one hand, 

! this practical sanction of it on the other, they are 
: in the very position of that great king, in his evil 
ir. who sentenced a transgressor, when he himself 
I-" the man.” 

Sow 1 suppose, when men speak of persecution, 

1 say that Catholics persecute, they mean that 
iholics, on the .score of religious opinions, inflict 
nishinent on persons, property, privileges, .or repu- 
I'lii; that we hate, calumnitite, mock, mob and 
tress those who differ from us ; that we pursue 
■in with tests, disabilities, civil [jcnalties, imprison- 
■nt, banishment, slavery, torture and death ; that 
tire inflexible in our tempers, relentless in our 
'rurcs, perfidious in our dealings, and remorseless 
"Ur inflictions. Something of this kind will be said, 
■li a good deal of exaggeration even at very first 
''•t; but still, as even a candid man may perhaixs 
try. with some truth at the bottom. Well, see 
1 propose to do. I shall not discuss any point 
iloctrine or principle ; such a task would not fall 
■hin the scope of these Lectures ; I am not going 
assume that savage cruelty, ruthless animosity, 
rthc passion, that the love of tormenting and delight 
‘^^ath are right, nor am I going to assume that they 
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are wrong; I am not entering upon any question 
the moral law ;—moreover I will not discuss how; 
Catholics fairly fall in fact under the charge of harl 
rity, mercilessness, and fanaticism, and for this reasi 
because it is not my concern; for I mean to mai 
tain, that the acts imputed to Catholics, whatever 
their character, so very closely resemble in princl 
what is done by Protestants themselves, ami in 
Protestant’s judgment is natural, explicable, ar 
becoming, that Protestants are just the very Is 
persons in the world who can with safety or cons - 
cncy call Catholics persecutors, for the simple re.r - 
that they should not throw stones who live in gh- 
houses. 

I am maintaining no paradox in saying this; it 
a truth which is maintained by intelligent Protestac: 
themselves. There is Dr. Whately, the present Protv 
tant Archbi.shop of Dublin, one of the first writer> 
the day, and a most violent opponent of Catholicis' 
listen how he speaks, at the very time he is inveigln:. 
against our Holy Religion. “ The Romish Churd 
he says, “which has so long and so loudly bv 
stigmatized as a persecuting Church, is, indeed, dec;' 
stained with this guilt, but cannot with any reason : 
reckoned the originating cause of it. . . . 1 Ids- '■ 

well as the other Romish errors, has its root in ! ■ 
evil heart of the unrenewed man. Like the rest, 
neither began with Romanism, nor can reasonably ttt 
expected to end with it.” * 

Now, what I shall do is, to take the Protestant y 
his house, his family, and his circle of friends, in '"‘'1 
occupation, and his civil and political position, a’ ‘j 

* Whately on Romanism, p. 225. 
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dikI liiiiil father, as a liberal master, as a useful mcm- 
i r of society ; and to consider, as regards this matter 
f persecution, whether, could he sec himself in a look- 
ic;-glass, he would not mistake himself for a Catholic. 

I'or instance, what is the first and natural act on 
part of a Protestant father of a family, when he 
Reives the intelligence that his .son or daughter, 
frown up to man’s or woman's estate, nay, long since 
tome of age, has become, or is on the point of be¬ 
coming a Catholic ? Of course there are e.Kceptions ; 
but in most cases his conduct is so uniform, so 
suggestive of a general law, to which particular cases 
belong, that I almost fear to describe it, lest, what is 
farthest from my wish, I seem to be personal, and to 
be indulging in satire, when 1 am but pursuing an 
argument. “ My dear John or James," the father 
says, calling him by his Christian name, “ you know 
how tenderly I love you, and how indulgent 1 have 
ever been to you. I have given you the best of 
educations, and I have been proud of you. There is 
just one thing I cannot stand, and th;it is Popery ; 
and this is the very thing you have gone and taken 
up. You have exerci.scd your right of private judg- 
'nent; I do not quarrel with you for this; you are 
old enough to judge for your.self; but I too have 
sacred duties, which are the unavoidable result of 
,'our conduct. I have duties to your brothers and 
'isters;—never see my face again; my door is closed 
^0 you. It wounds me to come to this decision, but 
"hat can I do ? My affection for you is as strong as 
^'■er it was, but you have placed yourself under in¬ 
fluences ho.stile to your father’s roof and your own 
home, and you must take the consequences,” 
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No one can look round him, who has much'tod 
with conversions and converts, without seeing th 
fulfilled often to the letter, and mntatis mutandis, i 
a variety of parallel cases. Protestants have felt i 
right, just, and necessary, to break the holiest c 
earthly ties, and to inflict the acutest temporal .suffi| 
ing on those who have exercised their private jutf 
ment in the choice of a religion. They have ,s( 
acted, and they so act daily. A sense of duty tc 
religious opinions, and of the suppo.sed religious 
interests of those intrusted to them, has triumphed 
over the feelings of nature. Years have passed, 
perhaps death has come, without any signs of re- 
cogijition passing from the father to the son. Some¬ 
times the severance and its consequences may be 
sterner still; the wife may be sent away, her children 
taken from her, because she felt a call in conscience 
to join the Catholic Church. The son has been cut 
ofif (as they say) to a shilling. The daughter has 
been locked up, her books burned, the rites of her 
religion forbidden her. The malediction has been 
continued to the third generation ; the grandchildren, 
the child unborn, has not been tolerated by the head 
of the family, Ijecause the parents were converts to 
the faith of their forefathers. 

Nature pleads; and therefore, to fortify the mind 
the various reasons for such severity must be dis¬ 
tinctly passed before it, and impressed upon it, and 
passion must be roused to overcome affection. “ Such 
a base, grovelling, demoralising religion, unworthy 
of a man of sense, unworthy of a man! I could have 
borne his turning Drummondite, Plymouth-Brother, 
or Mormonite. He might almost have joined the 
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i.r,ipci«one. I would rather see him an unbeliever; 

1 say it deliberately, Popery is worse than 
'airaiiism. I had rather see him dead. I could have 
(,rne to see him in his coffin. I cannot .see him the 
lave of a priest. And then the way in which he 
00k the step : he never let me know, and had been 
■^ved before 1 had had a hint about it; ” or “ he 
Jf)ld me what he meant to do, and then did it in spite 
if me ; ” or, “ he was so weak and silly,” or “ .so head- 
trong,” or “ so long and obstinately set upon it.” 
'He had nothing to say for himself,” or “he was 
ihvays arguing.” “ He was inveigled into it by 
)ther.s,” or “ he ought to have consulted others, he 
wd no right to have an opinion. Anyhow he is pre¬ 
ening strangers to his true friends; he has shown 
bn litter disregard of the feelings of his parents and 
rdations ; he has been ungrateful to his father.” 

fhe.sc are a few out of the many thoughts which 
pass through the Protestant’s mind under the circum- 
Manccs I have supposed, and which impel him to 
inflict a severe penalty on a child for a change of 
fcligion. And if there be Protestant fathers who 
demur to the correctne.ss of this representation (and 
1 am using the word Protestant in its proper sense, 

1 have noticed several times before), 1 beg to ask 
*"ch ])arents whether, in fact, they have themselves 
'ufferecl the affliction I have supposed,—I mean, that 
”1 their children becoming Catholics ; and, if they 
fiave not, I entreat them to fancy such an affliction 
'n"" a moment, and how they would feel and act if it 
"eally took place. Rather they will not be able to 
?‘^‘t themselves to fancy it; 1 am sure that most of 
diem will revolt from the thought in indignation ; the 
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very supposition irritates them. “I should .like 
see any .son or daughter of mine turning I’apisi 
is the thought which spontaneously rises to tk 
mind. 

I have been speaking of the upper and midd 
classes: in the lower the feeling is the .same, on 
more uncourteously expressed, and acted on \M 
summarily. The daughter, on her return home, tel 
the mother that .she has been attending, and mean 
to attend, the Catholic chapel ; whereupon the motk 
instantly knocks the daughter down, and takes aw 
from her her bonnet and .shawl, and the rest of hr, 
clothes to keep her in-doors; or if it is the ca.se of ,: 
wijc, the husband falls to cursing, protests he wi!. 
kill her if she goes near the Catholics, and that if ih: 
prie.st comes here, he will pitch him out of windmv 
■Such are specimens of what Dr. Whately truly calk 
‘ the evil heart of the unrenewed man.” 

l^crhaps, however, the one party or the other givc> 
way; milder counsels prevail with the persecutor,« 
the persecuted is menaced into submi.ssion. A poorj 
child is tea.sed and worried, till, to escape black look-, 
sharp speeches, petty mortifications, and the un.syni- 
pathizing chill of the domestic atmosphere, she con¬ 
sents to go to Protestant worship; and is forced tn 
sit, stand, and kneel, in outward deference to J 
ceremonial, which she utterly disbelieves, andperha]'-' 
hates. At length, doing violence to her conscience. : 
she loses her sense of the reality of Catholickm, 
grows indifferent to all religion, sceptical of the trud- 
of everything, and utterly desponding and sick a- 
heart and miserable. Her friends suspect her state- 
but it is better than Popery ; their detestation of th'^ 
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Catholic religion is so intense, that, provided their 
;liild is saved from its influence, for them she may 
jelieve anything or nothing ; and as to her distress 
)f mind, time will overcome it—they will get her 
narried. Such is a Protestant’s practical notion of 
medom of opinion, religious liberty, private judg 
■nt, and those other fine principles which he preaches 
Ip with such unction in public meetings, and toasts 
,0 enthusiastically at public dinners. 

Perhaps, however, there is a compromise. Terms 
irc made, conditions extracted ; the parties who have 
nade the mistake of thinking they might judge for 
hemselves, are taken into favour again,—are received 
inder the paternal roof on the rigid stipulation that 
10 sign of Catholicism is to escape them; their 
nouths are to be sealed ; their devotional manuals to 
)e hid; their beads must never escape from their 
racket; their crucifix must lie in a drawer; Opinion 
s to be simply put down in the family. 

As to domestic servants whose crime it is to be 
Catholics, far more summary measures are taken with 
hem, not less cruel in effect, though more plausible 
n representation. They are the first to suffer from a 
rapular cry against the Catholic religion. Perhaps 
some reverend person, high in station, draws public 
ittention to this defenceless portion of the community, 
—not to protect them from those moral dangers 
vhich benevolent statesmen are striving to mitigate, 
—but to make them the objects of suspicion, and to 
iet their masters and mistresses against them. Sud- 
lenly a vast number of young persons are thrown 
of their situations, simply because they are Catho- 
ics—because, forsooth, they are supposed to be emis- 
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saries of the Jesuits, spies upon the family, ancj sect 
preachers of Popery. Whither are they to go 
home they have none; trial and perils they hat 
without number, which ought to excite remorse i 
the breasts of those who, at the gain of a smart arga 
ment in controversy, or a telling paragraph in 1 
speech or a charge, are the cause of their misfortu^ 
'I’hey look about in vain for a fresh place; and thei 
only chance of success is by accepting any wages, 
however poor, which are offered them, and going into 
any service, however hard, however low, however 
disadvantageous. Well, but let us suppose the best 
that can befall them: they shall be tolerated in a 
household and not discharged ; but what is the price 
they pay for this indulgence ! They are to give up 
their religious duties ; never to go to confession ; only 
once or twice a year to mass; or an arrangement 
is made, as a great favour, to allow them to go monthly. 
Moreover, they are had up into the parlour or drawing¬ 
room for family prayers, or to hear tracts and treatises, 
abusive of their religion, or to endure the presence d 
some solemn Protestant curate, who is expressly sum¬ 
moned to scare and browbeat, if he cannot persuade, 
a safe victim, whom her hard circum.stances have 
made dependent on the tyranny of others. 

Now, I would have every Protestant, to whom my 
words may come, put his hand on his heart and say. 
first, whether scenes such as I have been describing, 
whether in high life or in low, are not very much what 
he would call persecution in Catholics, and next, 
whether they can, by any the utmost ingenuity, b't 
referred, in the cases supposed, to any Catholic in¬ 
fluence as their cause. On the contrary, they conic 
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^ut of the very depths and innermost shrine of the 
protesfant heart: it is undeniable, the very staunchest 
Protestants are the actors in them : nay, the stauncher 
hey are, the more faithfully do they sustain their 
jart; and yet, I repeat, if a similar occurrence were 
■eported of some Catholic family in Italy or Spain, 
jj|;e very persons whose conduct I have been de- 
5ljing would listen with great satisfaction to the 
nvectives of any itinerant declaimer, who should 
vork up the sternness of the father, the fury of the 
mother, the beggary of children and grandchildren, 
the blows struck, the imprecations uttered, the im¬ 
prisonment, the over-j)ersuasion, or the compulsory 
compromise, into a demonstration that Popery was 
nothing else than a persecuting jrower, which vt'as 
impatient of light, and afraid of inquiry, and which 
imposed upon fathers, mothers, and husbands, under 
l>.iin of reprobation, the duty of tormenting their 
children, and discharging their servants at an hour’s 
'varning. 

Let us walk abroad with those children or servants, 
who, by the spirit of Protestantism, have been sent 
about their business for being Catholics, and we shall 
'-ec fresh manifestations of its intolerance. Go into 
the workshops and manufactories, you will find it in 
lull operation. The convert to Catholicism is dis- 
uiisscd by his employer; the tradesman loses his 
custom; the practitioner his patients; the lawyer 
bas no longer the confidence of his clients ; pecuniary 
aid is reclaimed, or its promise recalled; business is 
'^'■'Ppled, the shop cannot be opened ; the old is left 
without provision, the young without his outfit—he 
'"ust look about for himself; his friends fight shy ol 
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hrm; gradually they drop him, if they do not disc 
him at once. There used to be pleasant hou.scs oj 
to him, and a circle of acquaintance. People m 
glad to see him, and he felt himself, though solita 
not lonely; he was by him.self, indeed, but he h 
always a refuge from himself, without having recoin 
to public amusements which he disliked. It is | 
all at an end ; he gets no more invitations ; he is n 
a welcome gue.st. He at length finds himself in 6 
entry; and where his presence once was found, no 
it is replaced by malicious and monstrous tales aboi 
him, distorted .shadows of him.self, freely circulate 
and readily believed. What is his crime? he is 
Catholic among Prote.stants. 

• 

3- 

If such is the conduct of Protestant society towan! 
individuals, what is it not against the Priest? "ha 
against the Catholic Name itself? Do you think# 
is with the good will of Establishment, We.slcyar 
Connection, and various other denominations of re¬ 
ligion, that Catholics are in Birmingham at all? <1# 
we worship—have we a place of worship,—with 01 
against the will of the bodies in question? Would 
they not close all our churches and chapels to-inorrwv. 
would they not cut the ground from under us, if the} 
could ? what hinders them from turning us all on' 
of the place, except that they can’t ? Attend to ths. 
my Brothers, and observe its bearing. You kno" 
what an outcry is raised, because the Roman Govai" 
ment does not sell or give ground to Protestants tc 
build a Protestant Church in the centre of Rome- 
that government hinders them there, because it 1 
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ible; Protestants do not hinder us here, because they 
ire not able. Can they, in the face of day, deny 
]^j,?_they cannot. Why, then, do they find fault 
pilh others who do, because they can, what they 
themselves would do if they could ? Do not tell me, 
then, that they are in earnest when they speak of 

? " intolerance of Catholics ” abroad ; they ought 
come into court with clean hands. They do just 
he .same themselves, as far as they can ; only, since 
:hey cannot do it to their mind’s content, they are 
letermined it shall form an article of impeachment 
igainst us; and they eagerly throw a stone that 
:omes to hand, though it is only by an accident that 
t does not fall back on themselves. 

It has lately been reported in the papers that the 
J.ithcilics of Italy are going to build a church in I.on- 
lon for their poor countrymen, who in great numbers 
ire found there. Let them goto the Hoard of Woods 
ind Forests (and less equitable bodies might be found), 
ind try to negotiate a purchase of ground for a site ; 
rould Government for a moment entertain the propo- 
al? would it not laugh at their impudence in asking? 
'ould the people suffer the Government, even if it 
rere disposed ? would there not be petitions sent up 
0 the two Houses, enough to break the tables on which 
hey were ranged,—petitions to the Queen, enough to 
dock up the Home Office? would not the whole 
'less, both daily and weekly, in town and in country, 
;roan and tremble under the portentous agitatior> 
eeh a project would occasion ? Happily for Catho- 
les, other ground is to be had. But would not 
"mt and Ministry, Establishment, Wesleyans, almost 
eery political party, almost all the denominations of 
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London, the Court of Aldermen, the Common Con 
cil, the City Companies, the great landlords, t 
Inns of Court, and the Vestries, hinder any Cathoi 
Church if they could? Yet these are the parties 
cry out against a line of conduct in Rome, whic 
they do their best to imitate in London. 

But this is not all; in spite of their manifesti| 
every day of their lives, an intense desire to do us" 
the harm in their power, wonderful to say, they g> 
on to reproach us with ingratitude. We evince n- 
gratitude, say the Protestant Bishops, for the favour 
which have been shown us. Gratitude for what! 
What favours have we received? the Frenchman; 
good fortune, and nothing else. When he boasted the 
king had spoken to him, he was naturally aslee! 
what the king had said : and he answered that hi- 
Majesty had most graciously cried out to him, 
■“Fellow, stand out of the way.” Statesmen woiihi 
ignore us if they could; they recognise us in order 
to coerce; they cannot coerce without recognising, 
therefore at last they condescend to recogiii>- 
When there was a proposal, several years ago, for nr; 
interchange of ministers between England and tk 
Pope, then they would not have his name mentioned , 
he was not to be called by any title of his own, but 
by a new-fangled name, framed for the occasion. He 
was to be known as “ Sovereign of the Romrnt 
States; ” a title which pretty well provided, slioui'' 
occasion occur, for treating with some other .so\crci,:;i' 
power in his States who should not be he. 
that they wish to do him an injury, forthwith they 
wake up to the fact of his existence. Our statesmen 
affect to know nothing of the greatest power on 
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jarth,-the most ancient dynasty in history, till it 
[omes right across their path, and then they can re- 
jogiiise as foes, what before they could not recognise 
Is gentlemen. 

f Indeed, if the truth must be told, so one-sided is 
[his Protestantism, that its supporters have not yet 
l^itted the notion into their minds, that the Ca- 
Biolic Church has as much right to make converts 
n England, as any other denomination. It is a new 
(lea to them ; they had thought she ought to be 
:ontent with vegetating, as a sickly plant, in some 
)ack-yard or garret window; but to attempt to 
;pread her faith abroad—this is the real insidious¬ 
ness, and the veritable insult. I say this advisecjly. 
Some public men, indeed, have even confessed it; 
they have been candid enough to admit distinctly, 
that the Penal Bill is intended to throw a damper on 
our energies; and others imply it who dare not say 
it. There are words, for instance, imputed to the 
Trime Minister, with reference to a publication of my 
own, which put the matter in a very clear point of 
'iew. I have to acknowledge his civility to myself 
personally; and I am sure, though I have an aver¬ 
sion to his party and his politics, of twenty, nay 
thirty years’ standing, yet I bear nothing but good- 
"’ill to himself, except as the representative of the 
'’oe and of the other. But now consider what he 
^id- It appears he had laid it down, that his only 
object in his Parliamentary measure was to resist any 
temporal pretensions of the Pope ; and in proof, ob- 
terve, that such pretensions were made, what does 
^0 do, but quote some words which I used in a ser- 
'’'on preached at Chad’s last October, on occasion of 
O 2 
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the Establishment of the Hierarchy. Now what wi 
that sermon about? was tliere a word in it aboii 
Catholics exercising or gaining temporal power i; 
England, which was the point on which he wj 
Insisting?—not a syllable. I may confidently sav 
for 1 know my own feelings on the subject, that tk 
notion of any civil or political aggrandisement 
Catholicism never capie into my head. From thf 
beginning to the end of the .sermon, I spoke simpli 
and purely of conversions—of conversions of inclivi 
duals, of the spread of the Church by mcan.s of in¬ 
dividual conversions, by the exercise of private 
judgment, by the communication of mind with mine 
by the conflict of opinion, by the zeal of convert-, 
and in the midst of persecution ; not by any genera! 
plan of operation, or by political movement, or by 
e.xternal influence bearing upon the country. Such 
a growth of Catholicism, intellectual, gradual, morai. 
peaceable, and stable, I certainly predicted and pre¬ 
dict, and such only: yet this, though the fruit u 
free opinion and disputation, is adduced by the 
Premier as an intelligible, as a sufficient, reason for 
introducing a measure of coercion. 

An intellectual movement must be met by Act 01 


Parliament. Can a clearer proof be required, that 
not our political intrigues—for we are guilty of now 
—but our moral and argumentative power, is tk 
real object of apprehension and attack ? they wish t’ 


coerce us because we are zealou.s, and they venture 
coerce us because we are few. They coerce us 


to 

for 


the crime of being few and wishing to be man) 
They coerce us while they can, lest they should no- 


dare to coerce when another twenty years has passO' 
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over pur heads. “ Hit him, he’s down ! ” this is the 
-ry of the Ministry, the country gentlemen, the 
Establishment, and Exeter Hall. Therefore are we 
altramontanes; therefore are we aggressive; this is 
5 ur conspiracy, that we have hearts to desire what we 
Dclieve to be for the religious wellbeing of others, and 
fcids to compas.s it. Two centuries ago, all England, 
Jfoii know, wa.s in terror about some vast and myste- 
ious Popish plot, which was to swallow up the whole 
mpulation, without any one knowing how. What 
liiL-s the historian Hume—no Catholic, certainly,— 
iiv on the subject? “ Such zeal of proselytism,” he 
I'vervcs, “actuates that sect (meaning us) that its 
Tiissionarics have penetrated into every nation of the 
;iobe; and in one sense there is a Popish plot per- 
)etually carrying on against all states, Protestant, 
Itiyan, and Mahometan.”® The simple truth! this is 
he unvarnished account of the matter: we do sur¬ 
pass in zeal every other Religion, and have done 
'0 from the first. But this, surely, ought to be 
ao offence, but a praise: that Religion which 
iispires the most enthusiasm has a right to suc- 
X’cd. If to cherish zeal, if to deal the blows of 
eason and argument, if this be political, if this 
disloyal, certainly we deserve worse punishment 
han the tleportation suggested by one member 
’1 Parliament, and the .;!((500 penalty proposed by 
mother. 

Had indeed the ruling powers of the country, when 
■oercion was in their power, refrained from coercion, 
^ud turned a host of controversialists in upon us in- 
'tead ; had a gracious answer come from the Ihrone 


(.'harles the Second, ch 67. 
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in return for the loyal address of the Protestan 
Bishops, commanding them to refute us, and never t 
enter the royal closet again without a tail of twenty 
converts apiece; had a Parliamentary CommiUit 
been appointed to inquire into the best means 01 
denying our facts, and unravelling our arguments; 
had a reward of some ;^iooo been offered for 
scientific demolition, in Bridgewater Treatise or Waf- 
burton Lecture, we should have felt gratitude towani- 
thosc who had rather fail in their end than be ungene¬ 
rous in their measures. But for years and years the 
case has been just the reverse; they have ever done 
us all the harm that they could, they have not done 
only what they could not. They have only maiL 
concessions uniler the influence of fear. Siiw!' 
thanks for scanty favours; such thanks as Lazarus'? 
for the rich man’s crumbs which could not help fall¬ 
ing from the table: it is no virtue to grant what yon 
cannot deny. Now, what is the state of the case; 
Protestant sects quarrel among themselves, they 
scramble for power, they inflict injuries on each 
other; then at length they come to think it would be 
well to bear and forbear. They establish the great 
principle of toleration, not at all for our sakes, simply 
for the sake of each other, one and all devoiith 
wishing that they' could tolerate each other without 
tolerating us. We, born Britons and members of the 
body politic as much as they, accidentally conie 
under the shadow of a toleration which was meant 
for others. When they find that common sense aiih 
fairness are too strong for them, and that they cannot 
keep us out, and, moreover, that it is dangerous to 
do so, they make a merit of letting us in, and they 
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^vi^;h US to be grateful for a pi'ivilege which is our 
birthright as much as it is theirs, 

I know well there is a rising feeling, there are emer¬ 
gent parties in this country, far more generous and 
equitable, far more sensible, than to deserve the.se 
imputations ; but I am speaking all along of the 
^ininant faction, and of the children of the Tradi¬ 
tion. As for the latter, it will be long before they 
reali.se the fact that we are on a social ecjuality 
with themselves, and that what is allowable in them 
is allowable in us. At present, it is a matter of sur¬ 
prise to them that we dare to speak a word in our 
defence, and that we are not content with the liberty 
of breathing, eating, moving about, and dying ;n a 
Protestant soil. That we should have an opinion, 
that we should take a line of our own, that we should 
dare to convince people, that we should move on 
the offensive, is intolerable presumption, and takes 
away their breath. They think themselves martyrs 
of patience if they can keep quiet in our presence, 
and condescending in the heroic degree, if they offer 
us any lofty civility. So was it the other day, when 
the late agitation began ; the hangers-on of Govern¬ 
ment said to us, “Cling tight to our coat-tails; we 
are your best friends ; we shall let you off easy ; we 
^hall only spit upon you ; but beware of those rabid 
Conservatives ; ” and they marvelled that wc did not 
feel it to be the highest preferment for tire Catholic 
Church to wait in the ante-chambers of a political 
P^rty. So it is with your Protestant controversialist, 
even when he shows to best advantage ; his great 
principle of disputation is that he is up, and the 
Catholic is down ; and his great duty is to show it. 





i^ugicai inconsistency of 

He is intensely conscious that he is in a very oligjij'. 
situation, and his opponent in the gutter ; and he 
lectures down upon him, as if out of a drawing-room 
window. It is against his nature to be courteous k 
those for whom he feels so cordial a disdain, anil 
he cannot forgive himself for stooping to annihilatei 
them. He mistakes sharpness for keenness, 
haughtiness for strength ; and never shows so hiejhl 
and mighty in manner as when he means to be! 
unutterably conclusive. It is a standing rule withj 
him to accuse his opponent of evasion and misstate-j 
ment; and, when in fault of an argument, he always I 
can impugn his motives, or question the honesty of 
his professions. 

Such is the style of that writer to whom Cardinal 
Wiseman alludes in his late Appeal to the English 
people. The person i speak of is a gentleman and a 
scholar, nay, one of the most distinguished Erotestant 
theologians of the day ; but that did not hinder him, 
on the occasion alluded to by the Cardinal, from 
strutting about with indignation that a Catholic 
should intrude himself into the quarrels of the Estab¬ 
lishment, and from fancying that rudeness would be 
an indication of superiority. In his title-page he 
describes his pamphlet as “ A letter to N. Wise¬ 
man, D.D., calling himself Bishop of Melipotamus;’ 
then he addresses him, not “ Rev. Sir,” but “ Sir,” and 
talks of it being reported that he has “ received the 
form of episcopal consecration at Rome,” and tells 
him this is no e.vcu.se for his “ acting in opposition to 
his legitimate diocesan, the [Protestant] Bishop of 
Worcester.” He proceeds to speak of Dr. Wisemans 
‘‘ characteristic sagacity,” and of the “ leaders of his 
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wrty;’’reminds him that “in the e\'cs of his supe- 
iors the end sanctifies the means,” and says that a 
nistake of fact, of which he accuses him, “ ap|)ears to 
jcnotquite unintentional.” He is ever irpon stilts, and, 
IS the pamphlet proceeds, there is an evcr-thickeniipq 
■ccurrence of such rhetoric as “ le.vcuse me. Sir,” and 
^iow. Sir,” and “ Such, Sir,” and “ But, Sir,” and 
~|^es, Sir,” and “ No, Sir.” I should not notice this 
jiamphlct, which is of some years' standiii”', diil I 
think the writer at all repented of its tone, and ini^dit 
not any day publish just such another. After all, it 
is but an instance in detail of the Protestant Tradi¬ 
tion ; for such has been the received style of the 
Church of England ever since the days of such con¬ 
siderable men as Laud, Tat'lor, Stillingflect, and 
U.ssher. Moreover, it is emphatically the gentleman¬ 
like manner of conducting the controversy, with us, in 
contrast to that of the pulpit or the platform, where 
the speaker considers him.sclf a sort of theological 
Van Ainberg, scares us with his eye, and hits up to 
and fro with his cudgel. 


4- 

Now for another department of this petty pcrsecu- 
tion. That able writer. Dr. Whately, whom I have 
already quoted in this Lecture, and whom, for the 
love 1 bear him, from all memories, in spite of our 
feligious differences, I take pleasure in quoting, when- 
'-'ver I can do so with any momentary or partial 
L'reement with him—the Protestant Archbishop of 
l^ublin, I say, writing on the subject of persecution, is 
lod to speak of insult and abuse, calumny, ridicule, 
blasphemy, as directed by the professors of one 
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religion against those of another; and he uSes h* 
following remarkable words:—“Undoubtedly,”!,, 
says, “ they ought to enjoy this protection, not onlyr' 
their persons and property, but of their comfort ar-; 
feelings also. The State is both authorised aii; 
bound to prohibit and to guard against, by her oe, 
appropriate penalties, not only everything that 


tend to a breach of the peace, but also everythin; 
that unnece.ssarily interferes with the comfort, ans 
molests the feelings of any one. I say, unnecessariiy, 
because it may” be painful indeed to a man’s feeling 
to have his opinions controverted, and to be obligedtt 
encounter opponents; but then free discussion ii 
necessary for the attainment and maintenance d 
truth. Not so with ridicule and insult; to forbid thca 
can be no violation of religious liberty, since no man 
can be bound in conscience to employ such weapons: 
they have manifestly no tendency to advance the 
cause of truth ; they are, therefore, analogous to the 
slaughter of women and children, and other non- 
belligerents, which is regarded by all civilized nation.' 
as a violation of the laws of war; these being un¬ 
necessary cruelties, since they have no direct tendency 
to bring the war to a conclusion.” And then he 
goes on to say, “ It is evident that all this rea.soning 
applies with equal force to the case of persons ol 
every religious persuasion^ whether Christians of varioU' 
sects, or Jews, or Mahometans. All of these, though 


they must be prepared indeed to encounter fair argu 
ment, should be protected, not only from persecutiofi 
but from insult, libel, and mockery, as occasioning * 
useless interruption of public or of domestic 
and comfort ; and this being an offence agu'i’- 
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3ciet>i may justly be prohibited and punished by 
liman laws.” ■* 

Here, you will observe, a writer, setting down his 
loughts on persecution twenty-five years ago, when 
le present state of the controversy was as yet in the 
omb of the future, distinctly tells us that insult. 
I^e, and mockery, are inconsistent with religious 
perty, and that they .should be prohibited by law, 
|\en as directed against Mahometans. Now I accept 
lie sentiment, though I will not adopt it without an 
xplanation. I consider then, that in applying it to 
he e.xisting state of things, we must distinguish 
etween religious objects and rites, and the persons 
rhn acknowledge them. I cannot reprobate, in a free 
oiintry like this, the ridicule of individuals, whoekn 
hey are; and I think it would be a very evil da\- 
fhen it was forbidden. From the Lord,Chancellor 
nd Prime Minister, to the ephemeral charlatan 01 
pack, who astonishes the world with his impudence 
ind absurdity, it is desirable that all should be exposed 
0 the ridicule of any who choose to make them the 
pccts of it. 1 n no other way are various abuses, or 
pcroachments, or nuisances, or follies, so easily and 
gently got rid of; it is a most healthy expression of 
public opinion ; it is a safety-valve for feelings, which 
f not allowed so harmless an escape, might end in a 
’J-'bous explosion. Moreover, it is our boast among 
u nations, that, while elsewhere it is dangerous, with 
is positively healthy. In France or in Italy, I 
'"Ppose, no Government could stand against public 
‘ 'uule; the Anglo-Saxon is good-natured in his 

tv,., Church, p. 53. I am told {1872) the Archbishop 

'Vied the autiiorship of this able volume. 
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satire ; and he likes his rulers not at all the worse, 
rather the better, that he can distort them into a;v 
tudes, and dress them up in masquerade. And t , 
permission must be suffered to extend to the case s 
persons who bear a religious profession, as wd! 
that of others ; though in this case the line will snurJ 
times be difficult to draw. It will be painful, indlil 
to those who look up to them, to see one whom thi? 
revere, or who is associated with wdiat is sacreti i: 
their mind.s, made the subject of insult and buffoonen 
as it may be annoying to the private circle and pai- 
ful to the relatives of a statesman or public man, wL 
undergoes a similar ordeal; but, as matters p'o i: 
this country, there is no sufficient ground for inolii!-;;- 
ing, nor much wisdom in complaining. But the ca-t 
is very different when the religious rite is insulted! 
and the individual for the sake of the rite. P'or cx l 
ample, were England a Catholic country, I can fancy 
a caricature of a fat monk or a fanatical pilgrim bciny 
quite unobjectionable; it would argue no disrespect 
to the Religion itself, but would be merely a blow at 
an abuse of religion, in the instance of certain indi¬ 
viduals who were no ornament to it; on the utlicr, 
hand, in a Protestant land, it would or would not k’j 
an insult to Catholicism, according to the tempci u 
the moment, and the colouring and details of the 
satire. However, my business is not to draw the lin’ 
between what is allowable and what is unfair a -1 
regards ridicule in matters of religion, but merely m 
direct your attention to this point, that I have no w;>h- 
when it can be helped, to shelter the persons of reli¬ 
gious men under the sacredness of the Religion itsef 
With this explanation, then, in favour of ridicule, I 
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L-eptJDr. Whately’s floctrine as reasonable and true ; 
Ut consider, my Brothers, its application to ourselves, 
diat a remarkable light docs it cast on the relative 
[isjtion of Protestants and Catholics in England 
jiiiiig the current )^ear ! Our author tells us that 
,,ult .and mockery, in religious controversy, is as 
^Jarclly and cruel as the slaughter of women and 
Kdren in waj', and he presses on us the duty of the 
tate to prohibit by penalties such interference with 
1C comforts and feelings of individuals; now, 1 
epeat, what a remarkable illustration have i'rotes- 
ants supplied to this doctrine of a Protestant divine 
lince Michaelmas last! The sjiccial champions of 
iilcration, the jealous foes of persecution, how studi- 
)usly and conscientiously, during nine long months, 
lave they practised what they pre.ached ! What a 
iright example have they set to that religious com- 
nunion which they hold in such abhori eiice on the 
pound of its persecuting spirit! Oh, the one-sided 
ntcllect of Protestantism ! I appe.il in evidence ol 
t to a great banquet, where, amid great applause, 
he first judge of the land spoke of trampling Cardinal 
\ iseman’s hat under his feet. I appeal to the last 
fth of November, when jeers against the Blessed 
acrament and its rites were chalked up in the Me- 
ropolis with impunity, under the very shadow of the 
fturt, and before the eyes of the Home Office and 
he Police. I appeal to the mock processions to 
ifiicule, and bonfires to burn, what we hold most 
enerable and sacred, not only Pope, and Cardinal 
Priest, but the very Mother of our Lord, and the 
fucifix itself. I appeal to those ever-growing files 
f newspapers, whose daily task, in the tedious sue- 
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cession of months, has been to cater for thg gt 
palate of their readers all varieties of disgust 
gossip, and of bitter reproach, and of extravag, 
slander, and of affronting, taunting, sneering, irritati 
invective against us. I appeal to the buckram nt 
of Warwickshire, Nottingham, and Clapham, to t 
dungeons of Edgbaston, and the sin-table of| 
Gudule’s. I appeal to the outrageous langua 
perpetrated in a place I must not name, where oi 
speaker went the length of saying, what the reporte 
suppressed for fear of consequences, that a dear frier 
and brother of mine, for whose purity and hono. 

I would die, mentioning him by name, went aboe 
the country, as the words came to the ears of tlio- 
present, seducing young women. I appeal to tb 
weekly caricatures, not of persons only and thci: 
doings, but of all that is held sacred in our doctriiK 
and observances, of our rites and ceremonies, or 
saints and our relics, our sacred vestments and or 
rosaries. I appeal to the popular publication, whicl. 
witty and amusing in its place, thought it well t: 
leave its “ sweetness ” and its “ fatness,” to change 
make-believe for earnest, to become solemn and soutj 
in its jests, and awkwardly to try its hand at divinii),| 
because Catholics were the game. I appeal to tb 
cowardly issue of a cowardly agitation, to the blo'Vi 
dealt in the streets of this very town upon the per.'ion* 
of the innocent, the tender, and the helpless ;—notw 
any insult or affliction which has come upon our¬ 
selves, for it is our portion, and we have no though 
of complaining,—but to the ladies and the school¬ 
girls, who, at various time.s, up to the day I am recoro- 
ing it, because they are Catholics, have been O'- 
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fictims of these newspaper sarcasms, and these plat- 
orm blasphemies. I appeal to the stones striking- 
harply upon the one, and the teeth knocked out of 
he mouths of the other. Dr. Whately’s words have 
leen almost prophetic ; mockery and insult have 
ferally terminated in the bodily injury of those non- 
^ligerents, who are sacred by the laws of all civilised 
"fare. Such are some of the phenomena of a Re- 
^'ion which makes it its special boast to be the Pro- 
)het of Toleration. 

S- 

.‘\nd in the midst of outrages such as these, my 
Jirothers of the Oratory, wiping its mouth, and clasp- 
inj,' Its hands, and turning up its eyes, it trudges to 
jthe I own Hall to hear Dr. Achilli expose the In- 
i;uisition. Ah! Dr. Achilli, I might have spoken of 
lim last week, had time admitted of it. The Pro- 
te.'tant world flocks to hear him, because he has 
s 'inething to tell of the Catholic Church. He has a 
something to tell, it is true; he has a scandal to 
foveal, he has an argument to exhibit. It is a simple 
''" 0 , and a powerful one, as far as it goes—and it is 
That one argument is himself; it is his presence 
''■''ch is the triumph of Protestants ; it is the sight of 
'ini which is a Catholic’s confusion. It is indeed our 
kfoat confusion, that our Holy Mother could have 
''•oi a priest like him.® He feels the force of the 
‘‘T’araent, and he shows himself to the multitude 
is gazing on him. “ Mothers of familie.s,” he 
to .say, “gentle maidens, innocent children, 

’’’ at me, for I am worth looking at. You do not 

I I 

Pr* for July, 1850, and "Authentic Brief Sketch of 

of Dr. Giacinto Ach'lli.” Richardsons. 
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see such a sight every day. Can any Church li-, 
over the imputation of such a birth as I am ? ” 
*■*♦**« 

Yes, you are an incontrovertible proof that prb; 
may fall and friars break their vows. You are yn'. 
own witness ; but while you need not go out of your 
self for your argument, neither arc you able. \\j| 
you the argument begins ; with you too it ends: tBt 
beginning and the ending you are both, When yoc 
have shown yourself, you have done your worst ant 
your all; you arc your best argument and your,sfi!it 
Your witness against others is utterly invalidated by 
your witness against yourself You leave your stiny 
in the wound ; you cannot lay the golden eggs, fur 
you are already dead. 

For how, Brothers of the Oratory, can we possibly 
believe a man like this in what he says about pcrsori- 
and facts, and conversations, and events, when he i: 
of the stamp of Maria Monk, of Jeffrey^s, and of’lci> 
dore, and of others who have had their hour, and they 
been drop[)ed by the indignation or the .shame ot uwi'- 
kind ? What call is there on Catholics to answc' 
what has not yet been proved ? what need to aiisuc: 
the evitlence of one who has not replied to the folia' 
reports of Viterbo, Naple.s, and Corfu? lie tell.s im' 
that a Father Inquisitor said to him, “ Another time, 
that you are “ shut up in the Inquisition,” “ you ” 
not “get away .so easily.”^ I do not believ'e it 
s;ud to him. He reports that a Cardinal said ot him, 
“ We must either make him a Bishop, or shut hini u? 

Th(? paraj^rnpli.s omitted ar<“ tliose which were dccidctl by • 
coa^li^ulc a lil»c!, Juno 24, ia52. 

' Dealings with the liHjiii^hion, p. 3. 
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I the hiquisition.” * I do not believe it. He bears 
jtncss, that “ the General of the Dominican.s, the 

[ Jest of the Inquisitors, exclaimed against him he¬ 
re the council, ‘ This heretic, we had better burn 
jim alive.’”® I don’t believe a word of it. “Give 
j, the present Archbishop of Canterbury,” says he, 
j^iablc and pious as he is, to one of these rabiil 
[iquisitors; he must either deny his faith, or be 
urned alive. Is my statement false ? Am I doting ? ” * 
lot doting, but untrustworthy. “ Supiwse 1 were to 
e handed over to the tender mercy of this Cardinal 
A'iseman], and he had full power to dispose of me as 
■ e chose, without losing his character in the eyes of the 
ation, .... should 1 not have to undergo some 
lath more terrible than ordinary ? ” Dr. Achilli does 
ot dote ; they dote who trust him. 

W hy do I so confidently assert that he is not to 
r believed ?—first, because his life for twenty years 
a,-;t creates no prepossession in favour of his veracity ; 
econdly, because during a part of that period, accord- 
ig to his own confession, he spoke and argued 
gainst doctrines, which at the very time he confe.ssed 
"be maintained by the communion to which he be- 
Mged; thirdly, because he has ventured to deny in 
b" general, what official documents prove against 
™ in the particular; fourthly, because he is not 
'inple and clear enough in his narrative of facts to 
"spire any confidence in him ; fifthly, because he 
bounds in misstatements and romance, as any one 
^ill see who knows anything of the matters he is 
‘riting about; sixthly, because he runs counter to 
known and confessed by all. 

" ibid. p. 27. ® Ibid. p. 46. ^ Ibid. p. 75, 

V 
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Indeed, I should not finish my Lecture to-ni;:j 
my Brothers, if I went through the series of histori;! 
facts which might be detailed in contradiction of ;■[ 
statements which this author advances, and inpnj 
of the utterly false view which Protestants take of j 
Inquisition, and of the Holy Sec in connection W 
it. I will set down a few. A recent Catholic cS 
troversialist, a Spanish writer of great name, ft: 
Balmcz, goes so far as to say “ that the Roman I: 
quisition has never been known to pronoiiiici: t.; 
c.xecution of capital puni.shment, although tire .ftp .• 
tolic See has been occupied, during that time, b; 
Popes of extreme rigour and severity in all tha; 
lates to the civil administration.” — “ VVe find," r.: 
continues, “in all parts of Lurope scaffolds prero 
to puni.sh crimes again.st religion; scenes \vl;,: 
.sadden the soul were everywhere witnessed. lv:o 
is an exception to the rule ;—Rome, which it i ,: 
been attempted to represent as a monster of intc,.’ 
aace and cruelty. . . . The Popes, armed wi'di! i 
tribunal of intolerance, have not spilt a drop of b!o, . 
Protestants and philosophers have shed torrcir.- 
Moreover, the Spanish Inquisition, against which, a:'., 
not the Roman, it is morecuinmon to inveigh, thoUv' 
Dr. Achilli writes about the Roman, the Spanish In¬ 
quisition, which really was bloody, is confessed ft 
great Protestant authorities, such as Ranke, 
Guizot, to have been a political, not an ecclcsiasti ■ 
institution; its officials, though ecclesiastics, 'w ^ 

^ Baimez' Protestantism, transl., p. i66.—I am rather siirpriseJ ' 
this is stated so unrestrictedly, vide Life of St. Philip .Seri, voi. ■■ ■ ' " ^ 
ever, thi; fact is substauirally as stated, even though there 'ver^ ^ 
exceptions to the rule. 
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j-'appointed by the crown, responsible to the crown, 
and removable at its pleasure.”® It had, indeed, been 
orii^inally authorised by the Pope, who, at the in- 
st.iiice of the civil power, oranted it a bull of establish¬ 
ment; but as soon as it l)ce;an to act, its measures sc 
lieeply shocked him, that he immediately commenced 
^.series of grave remonstrances against its proceeil- 
m;;s, and bitterly complained that he had been de¬ 
ceived by the Spanish Government. The Protestant 
Ranke distinctly maintains that it was even set up 
rrainst the Pope and the Church. “ As the juris¬ 
diction of the Court,” he says, “ rested on the Royal 
■Supremacy, so its exercise was made available for the 
maintenance of the Royal authority. It is on<j of 
those spoliations of the ecclesiastical power, by which 
this government rose into strength ; in its nature 
and its object, it was a purely political institute.” 
■Moreover, the Pope, anxious and displeased at what 
"as going on, appointed a new functionary to reside 
on the spot, with the office of Judge of Appeals from 
the Inquisition, in favour of the condemned: and 
"hen this e.xpedicnt was evaded, he appointed special 
judges for particular cases; and lastly, when the 
cruelty of the Spanish Government and its officials, 
'uy and ecclesiastical, defeated this second attempt to 
^nieliorate the evil, then he encouraged the sufferers 
to flee to Rome, where he took them under his pro- 
toction.^ In this way it is recorded, that in one 

an able article in the Dublin Review, June, 1850,—which is 
11 authority for this and other facts. 

*jie,seler says that "the Popes at first tried to draw some advantage 
'll" the new Institution by selling [ecclesiastical] absolution for the 
true of apostasy."—Vol. iii. p. 335. It is easy to throw out such in- 
luiations as to objects and motives. 
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>-ear he rescued 230 persons, and 200 in ariother 
Sometimes he directly interfered in Spain itself; ^ 
the bet^inning of one year he liberated fifty heretio, 
and fifty more a month or two later; three furthc 
interpositions of mercy are recorded within the year 
Sometimes he set aside and annulled the judejment- 
[)assed : sometimes he managed to rescue the 
demned from the infamy and civil consequences or 
the sentence ; sometimes he actually summoned, cen¬ 
sured, and excommunicated the Inquisitor ; and often 
he took the part of the children of those whose pro¬ 
perty was forfeited to the crown. Moreover he rcfus-.c 
to allow the Spanish Government to introduce their Ir- 
[uvsition into Naples, or the Milanese, which then be- 
■onged to Spain, from his disapprobation of it.s ri"oir 
Such conduct as this is but in accordance with 
the historical character of the Holy See, in all time; 
ind in all countries. Doubtless in the long course 
)f eighteen hundred years, there are events whirt 
lecd explanation, and which Catholics thcin.sclvo 
night wish otherwise; but the general tenor am. 
endency of the traditions of the Papacy have becri 
nercy and humanity. It has ever been le.ss ficrct 
ban the nations, and in advance of the age: it Iw 
•ver moderated, not only the ferocity of barbariaii- 
>ut the fanaticism of Catholic populations. Let tb 
ccusations which can be made against it be put ■ 
orm; let the formal charges be proved: let ths 
iroved offences be counted up ; and then Protestant 
hemselves will be able to determine what judg' 
aent is to be passed on the language in which the} 
idulge themselves against it. “ An actual hell, 
ays their present oracle, Dr. Achilli, “seems to b 
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jt th6 command of this Church, and it may be known 
by the name of the Inquisition. . . . The Incjuisiiion 
is truly a hell, invented by [iricsts. . . . Christianity 
suffers more now than in former times under this harsh 
Javery.”® The Inquisition, it seems, is a hell; then 
there are many other hells in the world present and 
|J§st, and worse hells, though this is the only one of 
which Dr. Aehilli has had experience, lie, indeed, 
may be c.xcused for not knowing that, in his reproba¬ 
tion of the IiKiuisition, he is in fact virtually reflect¬ 
ing upon the nation, at whose good opinion he i.'- 
ainiing; but Protestants, had they the ctiution of 
ordinary dispiUtints, would have known better thtin 
to accept a field of contro\'ersy, far less dangerous to 
their enemy than to themselves. Judgment and 
justice, like charity, begin at home ; and before they 
commiserate culprits two thousand miles away, they 
"otild do well to feel some shame at victims of their 
own making. They are shocked, forsooth, at reli¬ 
gious ascendtincv" and religious coercion at Rome ; ;is 
if the ideas and the things were foreign to a llritish 
soil and a liritish policy. The itaini' alone of the In¬ 
quisition, sayos Dr. Aehilli, “is sufficient to incite in 
the minds of all rational beings a sentiment of horror 
and repugnance, little inferioj' to what Christians ex¬ 
perience with respect to hell itscli."*' A true word! 
"hat is the Inquisition but a name ? What is the ( ourt 
of Queen’s Bench but a name ? why should not, in 
this matter, the names be interchanged ? what has the 
fntiuisition done at Rome, which the Roy'al name and 
authority has not done in England? The question 
s. not what a tribunal is ca'.htd, b'.tt what has been it.s 


Inqui.'=.ition, pp. 5, ii. 
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work. Dr. Ac'iilli, it .seems, hm been imprisoned 
the Inquisition, for prciiching in Rome against t 
religion of Rome; and has no one ever been put 
prison, or fined, or tr.insported, or doomed to (ir;;; 
in England, for preaching against the religion , 
England? Those adversaries, indeed, of Catliolici.; 
pleaded that Catholicism was rcbellinn . ami htis f 
Achilli had nothing to do with a party not only da: 
gcrous, but actually and contemporaneously sifmv: 
sive of the Pontifical Government? It seems neva 
to occur to a Protestan;., that he must not do in 
own case what he bl lines in another; and should lie 
at any time leave off a practice, he is surprised tha: 
evciv one else has not left it off at the same momcn:, 
and he has no mercy on any' that has not;—like or- 
verted prodigals, who are sternly unforgiving to¬ 
wards the vices they have only just abandoned them¬ 
selves. 

. 1 

It is in m\' own m-imoiyv, that a popular writer 
convicted in the King’s Bench, and sentenced to fine 
and impri-sonmeuL, for parodying passages of the An¬ 
glican Prayer Book. It is within my own memory, 
diat an unbeliever in Christianity incurred a siinibf 
.sentence, for exposing and selling his publications m 
a shop in Fleet Street. Why is Christianity to be 
protected by law, if Catholicism is not ? What Iw' 
the Inquisition done to Dr. Achilli, which the King^ 
Bench did not do, and more, to Plone and Carlyk? 
Why is that so shocking to-day, which came sc 
natural to you thirtv years ago? Not many ycat'’ 
have passed since Unitarian worship was a 
offence: the Unitarian creed was felony, and L''i- 
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jrian congregations incurred the penalty of trans- 
nrtation. “ If the civil magistrate,” says Dr. 
fhately, “have no rightful jurisdiction whatever in 
;;i,;ious concerns, it is quite as much an act of in- 
i-rice, though of far less cruelty, to fine a Socinian, 
s to burn him.”^ Nor, indeed, was burning absent; 

f men were burnt in Elizabeth’s reign for denying 
Holy Trinity, of whom the Protestant Bishop ol 
.'iii'.vich burnt three. In the ne.Kt reign, the Protes- 

I int Bishop of London burnt one, and the Protestani 
isliop of Lichfield another. A third was sentenced, 
lit the compassion of the people saved him. Catho- 
iics have fared even worse; they have not, indeed, 
been burned, but they have been tortured, hung, cut 

E do'.vn alive, cut open alive, quartered, and boiled. 
Xay, it is only quite lately, that heavy penal infiic- 
jtions have been taken off the daily acts of our religion. 
Many of us, my Brothers, as you know well, wear 
about us crosses, pictures, medals, beads, and the like, 
blessed by the Pope ; they are still illegal; an A;e;nns 
Dei is still illegal. Nay, five years have not fully 
pas.sed, since the bringing them into the kingdom, 
and the giving them away, and the receiving and 
wearing them was punishable, by outlawry, for¬ 
feiture of all goods and chattels to the Queen, and 
iniprisonment for life. Yet British Law is the wonder 
of the world, and Rome is Antichrist! 

iXor has this prohibition been at all times an 
^•iipty menace, as it is to-day: time was, when it 
"’as followed out into its extreme con.sequences. The 
Pos.session of an Agnus Dei was the foremost charge 
‘n the indictment brought against the first of our 


Letters on the Church, p. 42. 
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Martyrs among the Missionary Priests in the reign, 
bloody Elizabeth. “ As soon as the Sheriff came ini 
the chamber,” say the Acts of the martyrdom t 
Cathbert Maine, “ he took Mr. Maine by the boson 
and said to him, What art thou ? he answered, I aj 
a man. Whereat the Sheriff, being very hot, ask« 
i r he had a coat of mail under his doublet; and^ 
unbuttoned it, and found an Agnus Dei case abot 
his neck, which he took from him, and called bin 
traitor and rebel, with many other opprobrioc, 
names.” * Maine was hanged, cut down alive, fallin; 
from a great height, and then quartered. He was tb 
first-fruit of a sanguinary persecution, which lasted, 
hundred years. John Wilson, while they tore out hi; 
heart said, “ I forgive the Queen, and all that are the 
cause of my death.” Edward Campion was cruelly 
torn and rent upon the rack divers times. “ Bcfire 
he went to the rack, he used to fall down at the rack- 
house door, upon both knees, to commend himself to 
(jod’s mercy ; and upon the rack he called continu- 
tilly upon God, repeating often the holy name oi 
Jesus. His keeper asked him the next day, how ht 
felt his hands and feet, he answered, ‘ Not ill, becaue 
not at all.’ He was hanged and embowelled at 
Tyburn.” Ralph Sherwin came next; the hangmaa 
taking hold of him with his bloody hands, wliid 
had been busy with the bowels of the martyrco 
priest who preceded him, said to him, thinkins; 
to terrify him, “ Come, Sherwin, take thou also tb} 
wages.” But the holy man, nothing dismayed, 
braced him with a cheerful countenance, and reve¬ 
rently kissed the blood that stuck to his hands; 2t 


® Challoner's Missionary Priests. 
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n'hich the people were much moved. He had been 
racked, and now he was dealt witli as his 
brother before him. Thomas Sherwood, after six 
[iionths’ imprisonment in a dark and filthy hole, was 
langed, cut down alive, dismembered, bowelled, and 
juartered. Alexander Brian had needles thrust 
ider his nails, was torn upon the rack, hanged, and 
Kieaded. George Haydock was suffered to hang 
)ut a very little while, when the Sheriff ordered the 
ope to be cut, and the whole butchery to be per¬ 
formed upon him while he was alive, and perfectly 
soiisible. John fi'inch was dragged through the 
siiocts, his head beating all the way upon the stones ; 
was then thrust into a dark and fetid dungeon, with 
fio bed but the damp floor ; was fed sparingly, and 
on nothing but oxen’s liver. Here he was left first 
for weeks, then for months ; till at length he was 
hanged, and his quarters sent to the four chief towns 
of Lancashire. Richard White, being cut down alive, 
pronounced the sacred name of Jesus twice, while 
the hangman had his hands in his bowels. James 
hiNton was first put into little ease, that is, a place^ 
"here he could neither stand, lie, nor sit; there he 
"a^ for three days, fed on bread and water. 'Fhen 
he was put into the mill to grind; then he was 
hanged up by the hands, till the blood sprang forth at 
hii fingers’ ends : at length he was hanged, dp'ing at the 
‘b's of tw'enty-one year's. These are the acts, these 
the scenes, which rroteslants, slopping their cars, 
'id raising their voices, and casting dust into the air, 
’'■'11 not let us inflict ujjon them. No, it is pleasanter 
''declaim against persecution, and to call the Incjuisi- 
a hell, than to consider their own devices, and 
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the work of their own hands. The catalogue reache 
to some hundred name.s. One was killed in ih:. 
manner in 1577, two in 1578, four in 1581, eleven 1: 
1582, thirteen in 1583 and 15S4, nineteen in 1585 ar 
1586, thirty-nine in 1587 and 1588, and so on at in 
tervals to the end of the seventeenth century ; besido; 
the impri.sonments and transportations, which ^ 
hardly be nuBibered. What will the Protestant 
bring against the Holy See com|)arable to atrociiij- 
such as these ? not. surely, with any fairness, the 
burnings in Oueen .Marys reign, the acts, as thy 
were, of an English ptirty, inflamed with reveny 
against their enemies, and ojaposed by Cardinal ro:.-, 
the Pope’s Legate, as well as by the ecclesiastics oi 
Spain. 

c.* 

My time is run out. Brothers of the Oratory, bC' 
fore my subject is c.xhausted. One remark 1 wiii 
make in conclusion. The horrors I have been de¬ 
scribing are no anomaly in the history of Prote.stant- 
ism. Whatever theoretical differences it has had on 
the subject with the Catholic Religion, it has, in 
matter of fact, ever shown itself a persecuting power. 
It has persecuted in England, in Scotland, in Ireland, 
in Holland, in Erance, in Germany, in Gcnev.i 
Calvin burnt a Socinian, Cranmer an Anabaplint. 
Luther advised the wholesale murder of the fanatica^ 
peasants, and Knox was party to bloody enactment- 
and bloody deeds. You would think that with 
scandals such as these at their door, Protestant- 
would find it safest to let history alone, and not 
meddle with the question of persecution at all, f'on’ 
a lively consciousness of deeds identical with tho-it 
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-Vch they impute to the Catholic Churcli. Not a 
1; nf it. What then is tlieir view of the matter? 
:r,int;e to say, they make it their plea of exctiljiation, 
r,d the actual difference between Catholics anil 
Ml, that they condemn perscetttion on principle ; 

1 other words, they bring their own incmisistency 
^le excuse for their crime. Now 1 grant them, 1 
n i.ir from disputing it, that a man w ho holds a 
dit principle, and occtisionally, na\’ often, offends 
^oiiist it, is better than he who holils tlie opposite 
■;v,iv; principle, and acts consistently upon it; btit 
nt IS not the present case. The case before us is 
at of persons who never once have acted on the 
nnciple they profess—never once; for they can- 
i-i prodtice their instance, when I’rotestants, of 
hatever denomintition, were in possession of national 
stt'cr for any sufficient time, without jtersectiting 
'Ole or other of their polemical antagonists. So it 
•ts been, so it is now. Three centuries ago firotes- 
irtism in Ifngland set off on its cotirse wiili intirder- 
':f Catholic priests; only a few months have [tassed 
'•ce a clergyman of the Establishment gave out to 
i' congregation that transirortation was too good 
us, and he thought we all ought to be put to 
C'lth. So far from the Protestant party feeling any 
shock at this avowal, a little while after, a second 
'•-'rgvman, as influential in Manchester as the first 
'ciitioned is in Liverpool, repeated the sentiment; 
''d still no shock or sensation in the Protestant 
iiblic was the result. Doubt le.ss they gave their 
stsens for wishing it, sufficient in their own judg- 
'*^ut, and so too did the Protestant Elizabeth, .so 
'U did Gardiner and the other advisers of the 
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Catholic Mary; but still such was the upshot • 
their reasons, death to every Catholic priest. Th 
present case then is not of an individual, or a m • 
or a body politic laying down a good princijjle, 
not being able at times and under circumstarc: 
through passion or policy, to act up to it; no, i; j 
the case of a religion saying one thing, and on 
actual and po.ssible occasion doing another. Can su i, 
religion extenuate its acts on the ground of its pro; 
sions ? Yet this is the excuse, nay, this is the boast.;: 
glory, of the Protestant party:—“We alway.s do i : 
thing, and we always say another ; we always pie.ic; 
peace, but we always make war; we have the l.icc i 
a* lamb, and the claws of a dragon. And 
have another boast; to be sure, we persecute, bu; 
then, as a set off, you see, we always denounce r 
others what we arc in the pnictice of doing oursclvc-: 
this is our second great virtue. Ob.servc, we, pet- 
secutors, protest against persecution,—virtue ore, 
next, we, persecutors, blacken and curse the Papists t: 
persecuting,—virtue two; and now for a third virtu' 
—why, we are so superlatively one-sided, th:it vi c 
not even sec our own utter inconsistency in do 
matter, and we deny, that what is a stigma in ibo' 
case is even a scandal in ours. We think that pf- 
fession and denunciation make up a good Christie 
and that we may persecute freely, if we do but la 
<}uote Scripture against it.” 

And now I might leave Prote.stants to explain ib' 
matter if they can, and to unravel the mystery 1>''''' 
it is that, after all their solemn words against 
secution, they have per.secuted, as I have .sho"-' 
whenever, wherever, and however they could, , 
P.lizabeth down to Victoria, from the domestic ciU'- 
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p to the Legislature, from black looks to the ex- 
of the gibbet and the stake ; I might leave 
in. but I am tempted to make them one parting 
'■ cstion. I observe, then, it is no accident that 
,v unite in their history this abjuration with this 
r.icticc of religious coercion ; the two go together 
it boldly and deciiledly, and do not flinch from 
owal—Protc-stants attempt too much, and they 
;:,1 in doing nothing. They go too far ; they at- 
iiiipt what is against nature, and therefore impos- 
; k. I am not proving this ; it is a separate 
tiiii cct; it would require a treatise. I am only tell- 
ip the Fr(jtestant world why it is they ever [)erse- 
t'jtc. in si)ite of their professions. It is because thejr 
I'ctiinc of private judgment, as they hold it, is 
:\trcmc and unreal, and necessarily leads to excesses 
n the opposite direction. They are attempting to 
r.vcrse nature, with no warrant for doing so ; tmd 
pture has its ample revenge upon them. They alto- 
jii-ther ignore a principle which the Creator has put 
i'tn our breasts, the duty of maintaining the truth ; 

in consequence, they deprive themselves of the 
‘[iportunity of controlling, re.straining and directing 
" So was it with the actors in the first h rench Revolu- 
^ "u: never were there such e.xtravagant praises of 
tht; rights of rea.son ; never so signal, so horrible a 
Rufanation of them. They cried, “ Liberty, Lquality, 
fraternity,” and then proceeded to ma.ssacre the 
■ riests, and to hurry the laity by thousands to the 
caflold or the river-side. 

f'rtr other is the conduct of the Church. Not to 

put the matter on higher and doctrinal ground.s. it 

plain, if only to prevent the occurrence ot injustice 

snd cruelty, she must—to use a phrase of the day— 
- 
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direct impulses, which it is impossible from the tint;!: 
of man to destroy. And in the course of cit^'liti r 
hundred years, though her children have beert 
of various excesses, though she herself is responsib 
for isolated acts of most solemn import, yet for or., 
deed of severity with which she can be charged, tli: 
have been a hundred of her acts, repressiye ofult 
persecutor and protective of his victims. She fiT 
been a never-failing fount of humanity, equit)-, ii •• 
bearance, and compassion, in consequence of her ver 
recognition of natural ideas and instincts, which I'r 
icstants would vainly ignore and contradict: and ti - 
is the solution of the paradox stated by the di't;: 
guished author I just now quoted, to the effect t!. ’ 
the Religion which forbids private judgment 
matters of Revelation, is historically more toler.i: 
th;m the Religions which uphold it. His words v.; 
bear repetition; “We find, in all parts of Eiii-;* 
scaffolds prepared to punish crimes against rcligi's 
scenes which sadden the soul were everywhere 
ne.e.sed. Rome is one e.xccption to the rule; Koin 
which it has been attempted to repre.sent a moi)>'.e: 
of intolerance and cruelty. It is true, that the Pu!' ' 
have not preached, like the Protestants, univci i- 
toleration ; but the facts show the difference betwcir 
the Protestants and the Popes. The Popes aniuc 
with a tribunal of intolerance, have scarce spilt a diW 
of blood ; Protestants and philosophers have shed H 
in torrents.”* 


.Since tins Lecture bus been tn Ivpe, 1 have been shown De 
Letters on the Inquisition, aptl am pleased to see that in some 
iiavc followed so great a unii.r. 



LECTURE VI. 


PRFIUDICE THE LIFE OF THE PROTESTAXT VIEW. 

1\ attributing the extreme aversion and contempt in 
v’nich we Catholics arc held by this s^U'cat Protestant 
uimtry, to the influence of falsehood and misn.'prc- 
atation, energetic in its operation and unbounded 
.11 its extent, I believe in my heart 1 ha\'e referred it 
to a cause, which will be acknowledg.id to be both 
real and necessary by the majority of ihiaiyh'.ful and 
bincst minds, Catholics or not, who set themselves 
to examine the state of the case. Take an educated 
■:ian, who has seen the world, and intere.^ed himseli 
in the religious bodies, disputes, and events of the 
iiny, let him be ever so ill-disposed towards the 
Citholic Church, yet I think, if he will but throw his 
niind upon the subject, and then candidly sjieak out, 
''0 will confess that the arguments which lead him to 
I'is present state of feeling about her, whatever they 
‘fo, would not be sufficient for the multitiid;j of men. 

multitude, if it is to be arrested and moved, re- 
'inircs altogether a different polemic from that which 
'' at the command of the man of letter.s, (jf thought, 
feeling, and of honoui His proofs against 
Catholicism, though he considers them sufficient him- 
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self, and consitlers that they ought to be sufficient for 
the multitude, have a sobriety, a delicacy, an exact¬ 
ness, a nice adjustment of parts, a width and breadth 
a philosophical cumulativcness, an indirectness and 
circuitousness, which will be lost on the generality of 
men. The problem is, how to make an impression 
on tho.se who have never learned to exer^^ 
their minds, to compare thought with thought, to 
analyse an argument, or to balance probabilities 
Catholicism appeals to the imagination, as a great 
fact, wherever she comes; she strikes it; Protestant' 
must find some idea equally vivid as the Church, 
something fascinating, something capable of posse.v- 
ing, engro.ssing, and overwhelming, if they are to 
battle with her hopefully ; their cause is lost, unles' 
they can do this. It w:is then a thought of geniii', 
and, as I think, preternatural genius, to pitch upon 
the exiiedient which has been used against the Churcli 
from Christ’s age to our own ; to call her, as in the 
first century, Peelzebub, so in the sixteenth, Anti- 
Christ ; it was a bold, politic, and successful move. 
It startled men who heard; and whereas Anti- 
Christ, by the very notion of his character, will counter¬ 
feit Christ, he will therefore be, so far, necessarily 
like Him ; and if Anti-Christ is like Christ, then 
Christ, I suppose, must be like Anti-Christ; thus 
there was, even at first starting, a felicitous plausi¬ 
bility about the very charge, which went far towards 
securing belief, while it commanded attention. 

1 his, however, though much, was not enough; the 
charge that Christ is Anti-Christ must not only be 
made, but must be sustained ; and sustained it could 
not possibly be, in the vastness and enormity of its 
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Jea, as I have described it, by means of truth, 
'i^ehood then has ever been the indi.spensable con- 
ijioii of the impeachment which Protestants have 
,ade; and the impeachment they make is the in- 
iispmsable weapon wherewith to encounter the 
antagonist whom they combat. 'I'bus you see that 
:alujnny and obloquy of every kind is, from the 
^re of the case, the ])nrtion of the Cluirch, while 
■he has enemies, that is, in other wortls, while she is 
militant,—her portion, th;it is, if she is to be .argmed 
;uth at all; and argued with she must be, because 
man, from his very moral constitution, cannot content 
hnnself, in his warfare of whatever kind, with the 
mere use of brute force. The lion rends his prey, 
mil gives no reason for doing so ; but man cannot 
persecute without assigning to himself a reason for 
l.is act: he must settle it with his con.scicnce; he 
mast have sufficient reasons, and if good reasons arc 
sot forthcoming, there is no help for it; he must put 
f with bad. How to conflict with the moral in- 
liience of the Church, being taken as the problem to 
'X solved, nothing is left for him but to misstate and 
•dame ; there is no alternative. Tame facts, elabo- 
mte inductions, subtle presumptions, will not avail 
'ith the many ; something which will cut a dash, some- 
fning gaudy and staring, something inflammatory, is 
,;he rhetoric in request; he must make iq) his mind 
'•icn to resign the populace to the action of the 
'-atholic Church, or he must slander her to her 
.■ii'eater confusion. This, I maintain, ts the case ; this 
, I consider, must be the case;—bad logic, false facts; 

I 1 really do think that candid men, of whatever 
I persuasion, though they will not express themselves 
I Q 
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exactly in the words I have used, will agree with i:. 
in substance ; will allow, that, putting aside the quc, 
tion whether Protestantism can be supported by ar. 
other method than controversy, for instance, b\- simr,'. 
establishment, or by depriving Catholics of educate 
or by any other violent expedient, still, if popu;, 
controversy is to be used, then fable, not tru'J 
calumny, not justice, will be its staple. Strip 
its fallacies and its fiction, and where are you’ 1 
is no accident then that we are the victims t 
slander. 

So much in corroboration of what I have said i 
former Lectures; but I have not yet stated the fu 
influence in the controversy, or (as it may be calla 
the full virtue, of this system of misrepresentatC! 
The question may have occurred to you, my Brotlier 
as a philosophical difficulty, how it is that able, cu 
tivated, enlarged minds should not only be the oryar 
of the grossest slanders about us, but should relU' 
to retract them, when they have been absolute! 
silenced and exposed. The very courtesy of civilize 
life demands from them a retraction; it is the m 
among gentlemen that, even when an accuser atlbeia 
in his heart to what he has advanced against anotlw 
yet on that other’s denying it, he accepts the deiii: 
and withdraws his words. It is otherwise in the coi 
test with Catholics; when we deny what is chare!- 
against our character or conduct, and deny it 
irresistible arguments, we not only have reason t 
desiderate that outward consideration which the la" 
of society enforce, but jirobably are bluntly told that« 
lie, and there we are left, and the matter too. Doub 
less this phenomenon is traceable in part to thi 
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characteristic of the human kind, noticed by irhilo- 
Miphers, to crouch to what is in the ascendant, and 
to insult what is down in the world ; but it partly 
arises from a cause to which 1 have not yet referred, 
and which I mean to make the subject of this Lecture. 
This cause is so obvious, that you may wonder I am 
so circuitous in introducing it, and why I have not 
tleated of it before ; but it projrerly comes in this place. 
I allude to the power of Prejudice, which is to be 
reckoned a principal reason why our most triumphant 
refutations of the facts and arguments urged against 
us by our enemies avail us so little ; for in reality, 
those facts and arguments have ahead)’ done their 
work, before their demolition arrives and in spite of 
their subsequent demolition, by impressing the minds 
of the persons who have heard and have used them 
with a prejudice against us. 


I. 

Now, first I must explain what Prejudice is, and how 
it is produced, before I go on to consider its o])eration. 
Prejudice, you know, means properly a pre-judgment, 
or judgment by anticipation ; a judgment which is 
formed prior to the particular question submitted to 
us, yet is made to bear upon it. Thus, if a man is 
accused of theft, and I already believe him to be an 
habitual thief, I am naturally led to think that this 
particular charge is well-founded before going into 
the evidence which is actually adducible for it. In 
this way, previous good or bad name has so much to 
ho with the decisions in courts of justice ; slight 
evidence will be enough to convict a reputed thief; 
on the other hand, a person under accusation, in order 

a 2 
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to repel it, brings witnesses to his character. \Vh.- 
we have this previous knowledge of persons, we >a'. 

when tlieir .actions or they themselves come uri!!- 
consideration,—on tlie one hand, that we cannot Ik- 


being “prejudiced” ap;atnst one, and on tlic othi . 
“prejudiced ” or “ prepossessed ” in favour of anotl;.: 
Now there is nothing unfair in all this ; what is 
naturally bears on the future ; from what has becsr- 
we conjecture what will be; it is reasonable ;e , 
rational to do so ; and hence, persons who have a 
their lives long heard nothing but what is bad 
Catholics, naturally and fairly entertain a bad opiniui 
of them ; ami when a new charge is made again 
them, are disposed to credit it without stopping t- 
coilsider the evidence. And it matters not, whell;': 
the previous judgment, which influences their belie;, 
be a judgment of their own forming, or be inherited; 
let it be the tradition of their country ; still there i- 
nothing strange, there is nothing wrong, in the.r 
being influenced by it. 

But then observe this ;—after all, a previous jud;-,- 
ment, conclusion, or belief such as this, in wind. 


consists their prejudice, is but vague and general; - 
is not more than an ojrinion or inference, of greater 
or less strength, as the case may be, and var}'.i;- 
with the trustworthiness of the reasons or testinwny 
which has created it. It cannot reasonably, and niii't 
not, be taken as infallible ;—did the persons in ques¬ 
tion so simply rest upon it, that they would not Iw-u 
what could be said on the other side, as if they were 
quite sure nothing could be said to the purpose, they 
would cease to act rationally, they would be sinii't' 
obstinate. And this is Prejudice in its bad aia' 
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;iilpable sense, the sense in which the word is 
jiaiinonly used, and in wdiich I am usinc; it here, anti 
.iiii imputint;' it to Protestants. I accuse them of 
laakintt too much of the Tratlitittn which lias come 
to them ; they not only take it at first sij^ht as 
true, and act upon it as true (a proccedint^ tpt^ain.sl 
^ch nothiiiLt can fairly be .said), but they put such 
implicit confidence in it, that they cannot briipi^^ them- 
-.ive.s to hear what can be said on the other side. 
I'hey make the Tradition pnictically infallible, ;is if it 
:i III settled the view’ they are to take of the subject 
: it once for all and for ever. 

How can any one, I'ou w'ill sa_v, act so absurdly, 
iho has any pretensions to good sense ami good 
■■' i-'liiig? yet it may happen in a measure to any one 
'I u.s, and in the following way. Now I hope I sludl 
let be taxing your attention, my Brothers, more than 
i have a right to do on an occasion such as this, in 
'hat I am going to s,ay in explanation. Prejudice 
'lien is .something more than an act of judgment; it 
1 ' not a more act, it is a habit or state of mind. 1 
iiuisi refer to a peculiarity, not of the Mnglish charac¬ 
ter, hut of our mental constitution generally. When, 
'■hen, we hear a thing said again and again, it 
’'lakes what may be called an impression upon us. 

not only hold it in our mind as an opinion or 
hchef, as sejiarate from us, as depending on the 
'■'iforniation or grounds on which we have received it, 
'"1(1 as admitting of being thrown off the next minute 
‘‘t our will, should we have reasons for discarding it, 
''"t it has acted upon our mind itself, it has sunk into 
’b it has impressed it. No longer at our disposal as 
^ilore, to keep or throw away, it becomes one of our 
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habitual and invariable modes of judging and believ¬ 
ing, something like the ideas we have of good and 
evil, and of religious duty. The idea, for instance, 
that justice is a virtue, or that there is a Divine 
Providence, is imprinted in our minds ; it is congcnia! 
to our nature, and it is true, and that, because it b 
found in all times and places, with exceptions 
rare or inconsiderable to be worth noticing. Such an 
idea, I say, is true; still there may also be impres¬ 
sions, similar in permanence, which yet arc false and 
are uncongenial to our nature, and they are charac¬ 
terized, first, in not being common to all; next, ii, 
not being found in the mind from the first (if 1 may 
so speak), in not coming thither no one knows hor, 
that is, from heaven itself, but formed in us by the 
accidental occurrence of things which we have seen "r 
heard, and another has not. These impressions are 
commonly created in the mind by the repetition d 
something striking it from without. A fact or aigu 
ment is not stronger in its own nature by bciiyd 
repeated; but the effect on any mind, which ir 
passive under the infliction, is stronger and stron^ar 
every time it is repeated. In this way almost any 
idea whatever may be impressed on the mind; s 
man will begin at length to think him.self a fool or a 
knave, if every one tells him so. 

This then is what comes of the perpetual talk against 
Catholics. It does not become truer because it i; 
incessant; but it continually deepens the impression 
in the minds of those who hear it, that Catholicism 
an imposture. I say, there is no increase of logical 
cogency ; a lie is a lie just as much the tenth time it 
is told as the first; or rather more, it is ten lic^ 
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(stead of one; but it gains in rhetorical influence. 
,et it be repeated again and again ; it matters not; 
le utterer has only to go on steadily proclaiming it, 
nd first one, then another, will begin to believe it, 
nd at length it will assume the shape of a very 
L-spcctable fact or opinion, which is held by a con- 
ji'iable number of well-informed persons. This is 
iliat is meant by the proverb, “ Fling dirt enough and 
oiiie will stick.” And if even one pertinacious 
landerer has the prospect of such success in his 
lander, from this peculiarity of our nature, what 
must be the effect when vast multitudes of men are 
incessantly crying out to each other, with unwearied 
ami sleepless energy, fables and fallacies against the 
Catholic Religion ? Why, each is convincing the 
other, and deepening the hostile impression in his mind 
«ith a keenness and precision which it is appalling 
to contemplate ; and thus the meetings and preachings 
which are ever going on against us on all sides, 
though they may have no argumentative force what¬ 
ever, are still immense factories for the creation of 
prejudice,—an article, by means of these exertions, 
more carefully elaborated, and more lasting in its 
texture, than any specimens of hardware, or other 
material productions, which arc the boast of a town 
'Uch as this is. 

■Now the peculiarity of these mental impressions 
is, that they do not depend afterwards upon the facts 
or reasonings by which they were produced, any more 
than a blow, when once given, has any continued 
connexion with the stone or the stick which gave it. 
To burn the stick will not .salve the sore: and to 
tiemolish the argument, as I have already said, does 
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not obliterate the prejudice. Suppose I have be- 
told that my neighbour is a thief; suppose the iut 
has rested on my mind, and I have accustomed it,'. 
self to it; and suppose I hear what it was that m?.,; 
my informant assert it, and examine into this, an 
find it to be utterly untrue ; why I may indeed ca- 
off my feeling against my neighbour at once ^ 
altogether, but I may have a great difficulty in doib 
so. The idea may still cling to me, and 1 may fin, 
it imixissible, except by degrees, to overcome th, 
associations with which he is connected in mi 
mind, and the repugnance I feel to him ; the:, 
is something I have to struggle against. An, 
thus, even though a slander be perfectly cleared in' 
even though it be brought into a court of ju.sticn 
and formally disconnectcil from the person wlio In- 
been the victim of it, he is not what he was. It was 
a .saying of the greatest of the Romans, “that Cai.-ar- 
wife should not be sus])ectcd.” The slander has, a- 
it were, stained the minds of the hearers, and onlv 
time, if even time, can wipe it out. This, then, i> 
properly a jrrejudice,—not an opinion which is at our 
own disposal, anrl dependent for its presence or its 
dismissal on our will, but an imjrression, which reason 
indecrl can act upon, and the will can subdue, but 
only by degrees and with trouble. It sank into the 
mind by the repetition of untrue representations, it 
must be effaced by an opposite process, by a succe,-'- 
sion of thoughts and deeds antagonistic to it. 
must m.ike it up to the injured party by acts of kind¬ 
ness, by friendly service.s, by good word.s, by praisint,' 
him, by the desire and attempt to please and honour 
him, and thus gradually we shall lose all recollection 
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four former hard thoiiglits of him. On tlie otliL'r 
and, it is quite possible to shut ourselves up in our- 
oives; to keep at a distance from him, and to cherish 
ddness or ill-will ; and then, in spite of the calum- 
.;os having been triumphantI3’ refuted, and of our 
;ominal acquiescence, we shall be :is suspicious or 
as ever. VVe shall say that we are not, after 
;il, satisfied ; that we cannot, indeed, give our grounds, 
)iit that things have a suspicious appearance ; and we 
■hall look about diligently tor some fresh ground of 
;.cii.sation against him, to justif)’ us in such thoughts 
■.::d .such conduct. 

Xnw you may recollect. Brothers of the ftratory, 
;iiat, in speaking of prejudice in its first and most 
■iniple sense, as a mere antici|)ation or pievious 
pinion in disparagement of another, I said there was 
TO harm in it. It is a mere judgment, farmed on 
Previous grounds, like any judgment, which the 
'■'ncr puts away at once, as soon as its unsouiulness 
'detected. But prejudice, in its second and ordinary 
■ nsc, in which 1 have now for some time been 
j'ing it—viz., as an impression or stain c)n the mind 
' Hot at all innocent or excusable, just the reverse, 
litis may surprise \’ou ; you may say, How can a 
■Han help his impressions? he is passive under them ; 
diey come of themselves ; he is as little answerable 
Ha' what is actually stamped ujton his mind, as for a 
'oiind which is inflicted on his body; but this is very 
ar from the case, as a little consideration will show, 
l^hcwill goes with a prejudice ; there is no compul 
con or necessity ; those who have prejudices are un- 
■'illing to give them up ; there is no jtrcjudice without 
'he will; we are prejudiced, 1 say, because wc will; 
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and therefore, if we did not will, we should no! v 
prejudiced, I do not say we could get rid uidr 
prejudice in a day by wishing to do so; but n 
should, in that case, be tending to get rid of 
Scripture speaks of those who “ loved darkness rath: 
than the light; ” and it is impossible for us to (kr 
from what we see on all sides, that as regtudtf^ 
Protestant view of Catholics, men love to be leftic 
their own dark thoughts of us ; they desire to be ab,; 
with a good reason and a good conscience to hate ii-, 
they do not wish to be disabused, they are loth th,!; 
so pleasant an error should be torn from their, | 
Pirst, then, I say, that prejudice depends on the \vi! 
now, secondly, if it does depend on the will, it is ir t 
cannot be, innocent, because it is directed, not agiiii'; 
things, but against persons, against God’s ration;, 
creatures, against our fellows, towards all of whom 
owe the duties of humanity and charity. There i>.i 
natural law, binding us to think as well as we can oi 
every one; we ought to be glad when impiilatio:,- 
are removed and scandals cleared up. And this Is' 
is observed by every generous mind : such a miml i- 
pained to believe that bad things can be said of otlnr^ 
with any plausibility, and will rejoice to be able t 
deny them, will hope they are not true, and will S}''' 
the subject of them the benefit of its doubts. Kvci ■ 
hour, then, as it passes, bears with it protests again;- 
prejudice, when there is generosity, from the nature 
striving of the heart the other way. Jealoii;,'- 
suspicion, dislike, thinking ill, are feelings so paiiilu' 
to the rightly disposed, that there is a consta'" 
reclamation going on within them, an uneasiness th-n 
they should be obliged to entertain them, and an 
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,-t to get rid of them. Nay, there are persons of 
i h kind and tender hearts, that they would believe 
Lre is no evil at all in the world, if they could; and 
j is a relief to them whenever they can knock off, 
t to say, any part of the score of accusations which 
Ic multitude of men bring against each other. On 
^-flither hand, to close the ears to an explanation, 
(nd to show a desire that the worst may be true,— 
inless indeed the innocence of the individual who at 
)rcsent lies under a cloud involves the guilt of a vast 
liany others instead, so that one has to strike a 
)ilance of crimes,—I say, to re.solve that rumours or 
■uspicions, for which no distinct grounds are alleged, 
■hall be true, is simple malevolence, deplorable, 
blocking, inexcusable. 

I do not know how any one can deny the justice 
' f the.se remarks; but observe what a melancholy 
animent they form on the treatment which Catholics 
■ receive in this Protestant country. Where are the 
_ :ender hearts, the kind feelings, the upright under- 
; landings of our countrymen and countrywomen ? 

- ''here is the generosity of the Briton, of which from 
''lie’s youth up one has been so proud ? where is his 
; ‘'e of fair play, and his compassion for the weak, 
^nd his indignation at the oppressor, when we are 

i Mncerned ? The most sensible people on the earth, 
'he most sensitive of moral inconsistency, the most 
*nibitious of propriety and good taste, would rather 
'onimit themselves in the eyes of the whole world, 
"'ould rather involve themselves in the most patent 
"icongruities and absurdities, would rather make sport, 
w they do by their conduct, for their enemies in the 
four quarters of the earth, than be betrayed into any 
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portion— I will not say of justice, I will not say 
humanity and mercy, but of simple reasonable!.;, 
and common sense, in their behaviour to the prof 
sors of the Catholic Religion; so much so, that •. 
state even drily and accurately what they do daily; 
to risk being blamed for ridicule and satire, which ■' 
anywhere, would be simply gratuitous and offi^ 
in this matter, where truth most assuredly, “«i - 
unadorned,” is “ adorned the most.” This risk, a>; ■ 
as I am incurring it myself in these Lectures, I la: 
not help ; I cannot help if, in exposing the prcjii!:!. 
of my countrymen, I incur the imputation of iihr; 
satire against them; I do not wish to do .so; . 
observe, that nothing 1 have said, or shall ,sa} • 
levelled at the matter or the rites of Protc-:!;: 
worship. I am concerned with Protestants the:, 
selves; moreover not with Protestants quiescent re: 
peaceable, but with Protestants malevolent, belligeivi:: 
busy, and zealous in an aggression upon our chanic'. ’ 
and conduct. We do not treat tketn with suspic:' : 
contempt, and aversion : this is their treatment of v 
our only vengeance, surely it is not a great one, i-1 
make a careful analyesis of that treatment. 

2 . 

The Prejudiced man, then—for thus 1 shall personrv 
that narrow, ungenerous spirit which energizes ar. 
operates so widely and .so unwcariedly in the Protesta: '■ 
community— the Prejudiced m;in takes it for granle- 
or feels an undoubting persuasion,—not only that le 
himself is in possession of divine truth, for thi.s is '■ 
matter of opinion, and he has a right to his own. 
but that we, who differ from him, are universal} 
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r'lostoi's, tyrants, hypocrites, cowards, and slaves. 

is a first principle with him ; it is like divine 
|.ih ill the Catholic, nothin!.t can shake it. If he 
j.yts with any story against Catholics, on any or no 
E'iii.iritr', which does but fall in with this notion of 
■.m, he eagerly catches at it. .Xnthorit}' goes for 
idling; likelihood, as he considers it, does instead 
^Testimony; what he is now told is just what he 
faceted. Perhaps it is a random report, imt into 
irciilation mereh- becau.se it has a chance of succced- 
;. or thrown like a straw to the wind : ])erhaps it is 
mere publisher’s speculation, who thinks that a 
irrativc of horrors will pay well for the printing: it 
ratters not, he is perfectly convinced of its truth ; 
1 : knew all about it beforehand ; it is just what he 
ikv.ays has said ; it is the old tale over ag.iin a 
riiilred times. Accordingly he buys it by the 
usand, and sends it about with all speed in every 
taction, to his circle of friends and acipiaintance, to 
■ ■newspapers, to the great speakers at public mcct- 
A’; he fills the Sunday and week-da}’ schools with it; 
krJsihe pedlars’ baskets, perhaps iiUrodiices it into 
te family spiritual reading on Sunday evenings, 
riaoled and comforted with the rellection that he 
•■■’got something fresh and strong and undeniable, 
j ' evidence of the utter odiousness of the Catholic 
j’'''li.gnon. 

•3ext comes an absolute, explicit, total denial or 

■ 'utation of the precious calumny, whatever it may 
■' on unimpeachable authority. The Prejudiced 
'^'0 simply di.scredits this denial, and puts it aside, 
■■''t receiving any impre,s.sion from it at all, or paying 

■ the slightest attention. This, if he can: if he 
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cannot, if it is urged upon him by some friend r 
brought up against him by some opponent, he drsf^ 
himself up, looks sternly at the objector, and t'rj 
says the very same thing as before, only with a lour] 
voice and more confident manner. He becomes mo 
intensely and enthusiastically positive, b\- way 
making up for the interruption, of braving the c i 
futation, and of showing the world that nOtnn, 
whatever in the universe will ever make him th;:| 
one hair-breadth more favourably of Popery than 
does think, than he ever has thought, and than t 
family ever thought before him, since the time of d 
fine old English gentleman. 

If a person ventures to ask the Prejudiced M. 
what he knows of Catholics personally—what ; 
knows of individuals, of their ways, of their boo’,: 
or of their worship, he blesses himself that he kiim 
nothing of them at all, and he never will; nay, i 
they fall in his way, he will take himself out ol ; 
and if unawares he shall ever be pleased with 
Catholic without knowing who it is, he wishes b; 
anticipation to retract such feeling of pleasun 
About our state of mind, our views of things, ' 4 
ends and objects, our doctrines, our defence of theq 
our judgment on his objections to them, our thougbi 
about him, he absolutely refuses to be enlighteiicsi 
and he is as sore if expostulated with on so evid‘d 
an infirmity of mind, as if it were some painful 
upon him, or local inflammation, which must not 
handled ever so tenderly He shrinks from the it 
fliction. 

However, one cannot always make the whole wot - 
take one’s own way of thinking; so let us suppo^ 
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('■e famous story, to which the Prejudiced Man has 
pledged his veracity, iitterl)' discredited and scattered 
M the winds by the common consent of mankind ;— 
only makes him the more violent. For it oi/i^hit, 
he thinks, to be true, and it is mere special pleading 
;a lay much stress on its not having all the evidence 
which it might have ? for if it be not true, yet half ti 
like stories are. It is only impertinent to 
ask for evidence, when the fact has so often been 
[established. What is the good of laboriously vindi¬ 
cating St. Eligius, or exposing a leading article in a 
newspaper, or a speaker at a meeting, or a popular 
publication, when the thing is notorious; and to deny 
It is nothing else than a vexatious demand upon his 
time, and an insult to his common sense. He feels 
the .same sort of indignation which the Philistine 
champion, Goliath, might have felt when David went 
uut to fight with him. “ Am I a dog, that thou 
comest to me with a staff? and the Philistine cursed 
him by his gods.” And, as the huge giant, had he 
first been hit, not in the brain, but in the foot or the 
shoulder, would have yelled, not with jrain, but with 
>uiy at the insult, and would not have been frightened 
at all or put upon the defensive, so our Prejudiced 
Man is but enraged so much the more, and almost 
put beside himself, by the presumption of those who, 
'^ith their doubts or their objections, interfere with 
the great Protestant Tradition about the Catholic 
bhurch. To bring proof against us is, he thinks, but 
^ matter of time ; and we know in affairs of every- 
'fiay, how annoyed and impatient we are likely to 
become, when (obstacles are put in our way in any 
''Uch case. We are angered at delays when they are 
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but accidental, aiul the issue is certain ; we are r ■ 
angered, but we are sobered, we become careful ar- 
attentive to impediments, when there is a doa'-; 
about the issue. The very same difficulties put .. 
on our mettle in the one case, anti do but irritate;; 
in the other. If, for instance, a per.son cannot ope: 
a door, or get a key into a lock, which he has done; 
hundred times before, you know how apt he is-„ 
shake, and to rattle, and to force it, as if some ptc: 
insult was offeree him by its resistance: you knov, 
how surprised a wasp, or other large insect i.s, th.;. 
he cannot get through a window-pane; such is th; 
feeling of the Prejudiced Man, when we urge m;: 
objections—not softened by them at all, but c.v 
asperated the more; for what is the use of even i::- 
controvertible arguments against a conclusion whiih 
he already considers to be infallible ? 

This, yciu sec, is the reason why the most over¬ 
whelming refutations of the calumnies brought again-', 
us do us no good at all with the Protestant com 
munity. We were tempted, perhaps, to say to our¬ 
selves, “ What will they have to say in answer t 
this ? now at last the falsehood is put down for ever, 
it will never show its face again?” Vain hope, 
just the reverse : like Milton’s day-star, after sinkinj 
into the ocean, it soon “repairs its drooping head,” 

" \inl nicks its beams, and with new-spangled ore 
I' Uuncs in the forehead of tlic morning sky." 

Certainly ; for it is rooted in the mind itself; it lw= 
no uncer tain holding upon things external ; it doc= 
not depend on the accident of time, or place, or 
testimony, or sen.se, or possibility, or fact; it depend-- 
on the will alone. Therefore, “ unhurt amid the rvaf 
of elements,” it “ smiles ” at injury, and “ delies 
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■leat ? for it is safe and secure, while it has the 
,in',s own will on its side. .Such i.'; the virtue of 
vjudice—it is ever reproductive ; in \ ain is Jeffreys 
a)oscd ; he rises again in Teodore ; Teodore is put 
uii; in vain, for future story-tellers and wonder- 
'.ngcrs, as yet unknown to fame, are below the 
^ 011 , and will come to view, ainl will unfold their 
If of horror, each in his day, in long succession ; 
r thc.sc whispers, and voices, and echoes, and re- 
rberations, are but the rcs[)on.se, and, as it were, 
'.c expression of that })rofouml inward persuasion, 
al that intense illusion, which wraps the soul and 
aeps the imagination of the Prejudiced Man. 
However, we will suppose him in a speciall)- good 
uinour, when you set about undeceiving him on 
me point on which he misstates the Catholic faith, 
le is determined to be candour and fairness it.sell. 
id to do full justice to your argument. So you 
"la'in your explanation ;—you assure him he mis- 
'iiceives your doctrines ; he has got a wrong view 
! facts. You appeal to original authorities, and 
' av him how shamefully they have been mi.squotcd ; 
'U appeal to history and prove it has been garbled. 
^'Jthing is wanted to your representation; it is 
■ uinphant. He is silent for a moment, then he 
''.■,'ii's with a sentiment. “ What clever fellows these 
- ‘tholies are ! ” he says, “ I defy you to catch them 
'■pping; they have a way out of everything. I 
'Ught we had you, but I fairly own 1 am beaten, 
is how the Jesuits got on ; always educated, 
o jtle, well up in their books; a Protestant has no 
■‘ ■ince with them.” You see, my brothers, you have 
advanced a step in convincing him. 


R 
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Such is the Prejudiced Man at best advantage;':] 
commonly under the same circumstances he will j 
grave and suspicious. “ I confess,” he will .sav, 
do not like these very complete explanations; th:j 
arc too like a made-up case. I can easily bdicv; 
there was e.^aggeration in the charge ; perhaps in'ir.ti 
was only sometimes taken for the permission 
or only before the Reformation, but our friend pr- 
fesses to prove it never was taken ; this is pruv;;,; 
too much. I always suspect something behind, wi:;- 
everything is so very easy and clear.” Or age; 
“ VVe see before our eyes a tremendous growtli 
Popery; how does it grow? You tell me you v 
poor, your priests few, your friends without influwi' ; 
then how docs \t i^rotv ? It could not grow with' 
means! it is bad enough if you can assign a cans 
it is worse if you cannot. Cause there rnii.-t t 
somewhere, for effects imply causes. How did it g 
into O.xford ? tell me that. How has it got arn' t 
the Protestant clergy? I like all things above boar: 
I hate concealment, I detest plots. There is e 
dently something to be accounted for ; and the nr: 
cogently you jirove that it is not referable to a:r 
thing which we see, the graver suspicions do y 
avv'aken, that it is traceable to something which 
hidden.” Thus our Prejudiced Man simply igU'' 
the possible existence of that special cause to wlr 
Catholics of course refer the growth of Catholid- 
and which surely, if admitted, is sufficient to accer 
for it—viz., that it is true He will not admit ■ 
power of truth among the assignable conjc'ctn 
causes. He would rather, I am sure, assign it to ■ 
ap'enev of evil snirits. than siisnert the oossibiht} 
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rcli'Jlion bein^ true which he wills should be ;i fal.se- 
wii. 

.3- 

One word here as to the growth of Catholicism, ul 
tinersions and converts;—the Prejudiced Man has 
own view of it all. First, he denies that theie arc 
5 ’ conversions or converts at all. 'I'his is a bold 
ainc, and will not succeed in Kngland, though 1 
'„ivL“ been told that in Ireland it has been slreniiously 
i.iintaincd. However, let him grant the fact, ihtit 
Miiverts there tire, and he has a second ground to 
all back upon ; the converts are wetik and foolish 
aersons,—notoriousl)- so; till their frienils think so; 
:hrre' is not a man of any strength of charticter or 
tree of intellect among them. 'I'lie}' ba\-e either 
Wen dreaming over their folios, or h;i\i been caught 
ilh the tinsel embellishments of Popish worship. 
Ilicy are lack-ti-dtiisical women, or conceited toting 
I'.iraons, or silly sipiircs, or the verv dregs of our 
"ii'gc towns, who htive nothing to lose, tind no metms 
ol knowing one thing from tinolher. Thirdly, in 
corroboration ;—the}’ went over, he stiys, on such 
exceedingly wrong motives; not :my lane of them 
you may trace his conversion to something dis- 
iinctly wrong ; it w;is love of notoriety, it was restle.ss- 
'icss, it tvas resentment, it was lightness of miinl, it 
"as .self-will. There was trickery in his mode of 
taking the step or inconsidcrateness towards the fecT 
'■tgs of others. They went too soon, irr the)' ought to 
cave gone sooner. They ought to have told every 
''ttc their doubts as soon as ever they felt them, and 
kefiii'e they knew whether or not they shr)uld over- 
tomc them or no: if they had clerical charges in the 
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Protestant Church, they oii,e;ht to have flung them u 
at once, even at the risk of afterwards finding the 
had made a commotion for nothing. Or, on th 
other haml, what, forsooth, must the.se men do whe 
a doubt came on their mind, but at once abandon a 
their clerical duty and go to Rome, as if it wer 
possible anywhere to be absolutely certain ? In .sh(^ 
they did not become Catholics at the right moment 
so that, however numerous they may be, no weigh 
whatever attaches to their conversion. As for him 
it does not affect him at all; he means to die ju- 
where he is; indeed these conversions are a positiu 
argument in favour of Protestantism ; he thinks .stil 
worse of Popery, in consequence of these men gomt 
over, than he did before. His fourth remark i.s o; 
this sort: they are sure to come back. He prophe 
sics that by this time next year, not one of them wii 
be a Catholic. His fifth is as bold as the firstthe} 
have come back. This argument, however, of tht 
Prejudiced Man admits at times of being shown to 
great advantage, should it so happen that the subjects 
of his remarks have, for some reason or other, gone 
abroad, for then there is nothing to restrain hk 
imagination. Hence, directly a new Catholic is .safely 
lodged two or three thousand miles away, out comes 
the confident news that he has returned to Protestant¬ 
ism ; when no friend has the means to refute it 
When this argument fails, as fail it must, by the time 
a letter can be answered, our Prejudiced Man fall" 
back on his sixth cornmoii-place, which is to the effect 
that the converts are very unhappy. He knows thm 
on the first authority; he has seen letters declaring 
or showing it. They are quite altered men, vei> 
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much disappointed with Catholicism, restless, and 
desirous to come back except from false shame. 
Seventhly, they are altogether deteriorated in cha¬ 
racter ; they have become harsh, or overbearins:^, or 
conceited, or vulgar. They speak with extreme 
bitterness against Protestantism, have cast off their 
^ friends, or seem to forget that they ever were 
Protestants themselves. Eighthly, they have become 
infidels;—alas! heedless of false witness, the Pre- 
aidiced Man spreads the news about, right and left, 
in a tone of great concern and distress ; he considers 
it very awful. 

Lastly, when every resource has failed, and in spite 
of all that can be said, and surmised, and expressed, 
mil hoped, about the per.sons in cpiestion. Catholics 
they have become, and Catholics they remain, the Pre¬ 
judiced Man has a last resource, he simply forgets 
that Protestants they ever were. They cease to have 
antecedents ; they cease to have any character, any 
history to which they may ap[)cal: they merge in the 
geat fog, in which to his eyes everything Catholic is 
enveloped : they are dwellers in the land of romance 
ind fable ; and, if he dimly contemplates them jtlung- 
ng and floundering amid the gloom, it is as griflms, 
"iverns, salamanders, the spawn of Poi)cry, such as arc 
'iid to sport in the dcirths of the sea, or to range amiil 
the central sands of Africa. He forgets he ever heard 
'fthem ; he has no duties to their names, he is released 
hem all anxiety about them ; they die to him. 

^ow, my Brothers, unless 1 should be obliged to 
*Iludc to my.self, I could, without bringing in other 
^Stances, .show you, from my own exi>crience, that 
'here is no exaggeration in what I have been saying. 
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I will go so far as to mention four facts about me 
they have been commonly reported. First, wlx’ ; 
became a Catholic, grave persons, Protestant cler v. 
men, attested (what they said was well known r 
others besides themselves) that either I was mad,. • 
was in the most imminent danger of madness. 1 h;-. 
put it into the newspapers, and people were .soia, 
times quite afraid to come and see me. Ne.xt, d!), 
put about, what they had prophesied beforehand 
certain to be, that I had already the gravest (lilTcrcno. 
with one from whom I had received nothing but kin; 
ness, and whom I regarded, and still regard, with : 
other feelings than those of gratitude and af/eciim 
Cardinal Wh'seman. They had predicted it, and tlmr 
fore so it must be, whether there was evidence of it e 
not. I will (juote to you the words of an eminent pn 
pit and platform clergyman, one of tliose two elocpic:,: 
defenders of Protestantism, who lately gave out tin;: 
every Catholic Priest ought to be hanged, “llcle- 
lieved,” said the Manchester Courier, re[)orting hn 
speech, “ that already .some of tho.se reverend geiitli- 
men, who had betaken themselves to Rome, under li 
idea that they were going to a scene of beauty a: 
piety, had found that dark was the place behind tk 
scenes that they had painted as so beautiful. S" la 
believed it was with Mr. Newman. (Hear, hear 
He (the speaker) was told that Mr. Newman had ■ 
most sovereign contempt for Dr. Wiseman ; and 
was told that Dr. Wiseman had the utmost halu 
for Mr. Newman. And he believed that result "a- 
brought about from Mr. Newman having seen lh 
Wi.seman more closely, and Dr. Wi.scman having fon'"' 
out that Mr. Newman saw through the mask, and du 
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med him was.” You see “ the wish was father 
the thought.” Thirdly, when I went to Rome, then 
,.nce a long succession of reports went about, to the 
feet that I had quarrelled with the ecclesiastical au- 
inrities there, and had refused to be ordained on their 
tnditions; moreover, that I was on the point of turn- 
Protestant, and that my friends about me had done 
talready. The list of good stories had not run out 
V the time I came back; they were too precious to 
,c lust, any one of them ; so it was circulated, when 
came here to Birmingham, that I was suspended 
)r the present Bishop of the diocese, and not allowed 
preach. Fourthly and lastly, it has lately been 
rmt into the papers, under the sanction of respectable 
names, that I am not a believer in the Catholic doc- 
;rines; and broader still in private letters, tliat I have 
pven up Revealed Religion altogether. 1 mention 
ilicse instances, not for their own sake, but t(a illus¬ 
trate the power of prejudice. Men tire determined 
they will not believe that an educated i’rolest.int can 
hnd peace and satisfaction in the Catholic Cliurch ; 
and they invent catastrophes for the occasion, which 
they think too certain to need testimony or |)root. In 
the reports I have been setting down, there w.as not 
eren a rag or a shred of evidence to give [ilausibility 
t'l them, 

I have been .setting forth as yet the resources of the 
Prejudiced Man, when he has no facts whatever on his 
dde, but all against Irim ; but now let us suppose he 
has something or other to show ; in th;it case it is 
plain that he finds it very' much easier, to maintain his 
position. If he could do so much with no materials 
at all, to what will he be unequal when he has really 
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something or other, external and objective, to lip 
forward in his justification? “Trifies light 
says the poet, 

" Are to the jealous confirmation strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ.” 


You may be sure he makes the most of them. A nk 
number of matters, we easily may understand, ari? 
daily occurrence, which admit of an interpretation tl 
way or that, and which are, in fact, interpreted b\ uve 
one according to his own existing opinions, ki. 
philosophers seize on new discoveries, each as beini; 
favour of his own hypothesis ; it is not indeed, m.u 
instances which are critical and decisive. Are we to 
of some strange appearance at night in some .solita 
place ? Tho.se who are fond of the marvellous, tliii 
it an apparition ; those who live in the ration,il ai 
tangible, decide that it has been some gleam of tl 
moonbeam, or some wayfarer or beggar, or some tm 
intended to frighten the passer-by. Thus history al 
reads in one way to one, in another to another. I lir 
are those who think the French at the bottom of t 
the mischief which happens in Ivngland and Irelaiu 
others lay it to the Russians. Our Prejudiced Man 
course sees Catholics, and Jesuits in everything, 
every failure of the potato crop, every strike of il 
operatives, and every mercantile stoppage. Ihs 01 
idea of the Catholic Church haunts him incc.ssanll 
and he sees whole Popery, living and embodied, ' 
every one of its professors, nay, in every word, gc-stur 
and motion of each. A Catholic Priest cannot be gi a\ 
or gay, silent or talkative, without giving matter ' 

offence or susnicinn Ttioi-r. a- I--’ - . 
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^renter peril in his smile. His half .sentences arc 
; cd up; his isolated acts are misdirected ; nay, 
liL'tlicr he eats or sleeps, in every mouthful and 
verv nod he ever has in view one and one only 
oject, the aggrandizement of the unwearied, relent- 
os foe of freedom and of progress, the Catholic 
^rch. The Prejudiced Man applauds himself for 
lis sagacity, in seeing evidences of a plot at ever\' 
: 11 m; he groans to think that so many sensible men 
-liiiuld doubt its extension all through Europe, though 
he begins to entertain the hope that the fact is break- 
i:g on the apprehension of the Government. 

4 

1 he IVejudiced Man travels, and then everything he 
.'Ces in Catholic countries onh' serves to make him 
I more thankful that his notions are so true ; and the 
■i''ie he secs of Popery, the more abominable lie feels 
'■ to be. If there is any sin, any evil in a foreign 
p 'pulation, though it be found among Protestants also, 
•dll I’opery is clearly the cause of it. If great cities 
sro the schools of vice, it isowing to Popery. If Sun- 
‘"Ct' is profaned, if there is a Carnival, it is the fault 
"’t the Catholic Church. Then, there are no jirivate 
t‘"incs, as in England, families live on staircases; see 
■‘ ''at it is to belong to a Popish country. Why do the 

boman labourers wheel their barrows so slow on the 
■ |,\ 

ojiiiin? why do the Lazzaroni of Naples lie so li.st- 
■e'sly on the beach ? why, but because they are under 
malaria of a false religion. Rage, as is well-known, 
'>1 the Roman like a falling sickne.ss, almost as if his 
''dl had no part in it, and he had no resiionsibility ; 
'vhat it is to be a Papist. Bloodletting is as fre- 
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quent and as much a matter of course in the Sou!; 
liair-cuttin,q in I'm^iand ; it is a trick borrowed ir ■ 
the convents, wlicn tlic)- wish to tame down refract;; 
spirits. 

The I’rejudiccd man gets up at an Engli.sh hour,':, 
his brctdcfti.st at his leisure, and then saunters into se: 
of the churches of the ])Iace ; he is scandalized to[^ 
proof of what lie h;is so often heard, the infrciiucncp 
communions among Catholics. Again and again, 
the course of his tour, has he entered them, and no 
by any chance did he see a solitary communicant:- 
hundreds, [terhaps, having communicated in thoseve 
churches, according to their custom, before he was ^ 
of his bedroom. 15ut what scandaliz.es him ino.s, 
that even bishops and priests, nay, the Pope hiiii-i 
does not communicate at the great festivals of 
Church. He was at a great ceremonial, a High Ma- 
on Lady Day, at the Minerva ; not one Cardinal cic: 
municated; Pope and Cardinals, and every I’ri'-' 
present but the celebrant, having communicated, 
course, each in his own Mass, and in his own ch:i;' 
or church early in the morning. Then the chuicf 
are so dirty ; faded splendour, tawdriness, squalidne 
arc the fashion of the day ;—thanks to the Protestar 
and Infidels, who, in almost every country where Cad' 
licism is found, have stolen the revenues by which tii 
were kept decent. He walks about and looks at t- 
monument.^, what is this ? the figure of a woin- 
who can it be? His Protestant cicerone at hi.selh' 
who [)erhaps has been chosen by his good father 
guarilian to protect him on his travels from a C tithe 
ttiint, whispers that it is Pope Joan, and he notes 

down in hi.s nneket-bonV arrm-Hino-Ur t am alludlt 
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an accident, which in its substance befell a most 
cdlent person, for whom 1 had and have a great 
ix-m, whom I am sure I would not willingly offend, 
a who will not be hurt at this cursory mention of 
unintentional mistake. He was positive he had 
tn Pope Joan in Rome,—I think, in St. Peter’s ; 

saw the inscription on the monument, begin- 
inj with the words, “Joanme I’apissa;.” It was so 
juiurkable a fact, and formed so plausible an argii- 
wnt against the inviolatcness of the chair of St. Peter, 
h: it was thought worth iiKiuiring into. I do not re- 
rember who it was that the female, thus elevated by 
)' imagination, turned into in the process of investi- 
piiiin, whether into the Countess Afatilda, or Queen 
[hii'.iina, or the figure of Religion in the vestibule t)f 
:! Peter’s ; but certainly into no lady who had any 
:him on the occupation of the licumenical See. 

This puts me in mind of another occurrence, of 
fliich the publications of the day have recently been 
t'Jii A lady of high literary reputation deposed that 
r'enon and other French .savans had given her the in- 
' "Cnation that, in the days of the Republic or Con- 
"e.itc, they had examined St. Peter’s chair in the 
^stican Basilica, and had found that it unquestion 
•‘Uy had come from the East, long after the age of 
Apostle, for it had inscribed upon it the ccle- 
'fated confession of Islamism, “ There is one God, and 
■'bhomet is his prophet.” Her prejudices sharpened 
I ' memory, and she was positive in her testimony, 
j Inquiry was made, and it turned out that the chair ol 
■'■I'ich she had spoken was at Venice, not at Rome ; 
btit it had been brought thither by the Crusaders from 
Hast, and therefore might well bear upon it the 
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Mahometan inscription ; and that tradition gave i; 
reputation of being, by no means the Roman, be; 
Antiochene Chair of the Apostle. In this, as in o 
mistakes, there wa,s no deliberate intention to dece 
it was an ordinary result of an ordinary degree ui; 
judicc. The voucher of the story was so firmly < 
vinceri, I suppose, of the “ childish absurdity and ^ 
hood of all the traditions of the Romish Church."' 
she thought it unnecessary to take pains to he \ 
accurate, whether in her hearing or her memory 
Our Rrejudiced Man might travel half his life up 
(low'll Catholic luirope, and only be confirmed in 
contempt and hatred of its religion. In every p": 
there are manyw'orlds, (juite distinct from eachniti 
there are good men and bad, and the good form 
body, the bad another. Two young men, as is; 
known, may pass through their course at a l’ro^c^: 
University, and come away with opposite reports 
the state of the place: the one will have seen all 
bad, the other all the good ; one will say it is a 'ol 
well-conducted place, the other wall maintain that i 
the home of every vice. The Prejudiced Man ta 
care to mi.\ only in such society as will confirm 
views; he courts the society of Protestants and i 
believer.s, and of bad Catholics, who shelter their o 
vice under the imputations they ca.st on others, a 
whose lives are a disgrace to the Church prior to tb 
testimony'. His servants, couriers, Imjitah di: p 
and accjuaintancc, are all of his own way of thin^it 
and find it for their interest to flatter and confirm 
He carries Kngland with him abroad ; and, thou.gl' 
has ascended mountains and traversed cities, kno 
scarcely more of Kurope than when he set out. 
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. nerhaps he does not leave England at all ; he 
.“L bLn abroad; it is all the same; he can 
1 together quite as good evidence against Cat ui- 
at home. One day he pays a visit to some 
chapel, or he casually finds the door open, 
"ivalks in. He enters and gazes about him. with 
axed feeling of wonder, expectation and disgust , 
.0 ci.cu..,s«ncc.., .his or .ha. fee ■.« 
and shows i.selt in his bcarnis and Ins 
■nenance. In one man it is curiosity ; m ano hei. 

in another, conscious supenonly ; m anothci, 
.incice; over all of their faces, however, there is 
„ri of uncomfortable feeling, as if they were in the 
.eof Trophonius or in a Mesmerist’s lecture-room. 

■le and all seem to believe that something strange 
.1 dreadful may happen any moment; and tliey 
Avd up together, if some great ceremony is goii g 
tiptoeing and staring, and making stiaiige ’ 
icthc gargoyles or screen ornaments of the chr.reh 
■dif. Kvery sound of the bell, every movement of 
candles, every change in the grouping o ’ 

■ red ministers and the assistants, puts t leir 
' limbs in motion, to see what is coining n . 
urown poor alleviation, in thinking of them, lying 
this, -that they are really ignorant of what is 
ng on, and miss, even with their bodily eyes, tl 
■i'tinctive parts of the rite. What is out 
snfort, how-ever, will be their ground .if 
•viinst us ; for they are sure to go away an rej 
it our w'orship consists of crossings, bowing, genu- 
r-t;<ins, incensings, locomotions, and revo vin^., 

nothinj^. 
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In this matter, my Brothers, as I have already 
the plain truth is the keenest of satires ; and • 
fore, instead of using any words of my own, I ;• 
put before you a Protestant’s account of a Hi;: 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament, which he went >- 
in the Chapel of the P'athers of the Orati r, 
I.ondon. I quote his words from a publication -: 
important body', the British Reformation Si 
established in the yetir 1827, and supported, 1 l» 
by a number of eminent per.sons, noblemen, yi 
men, and ministers of various denomination'. . 
perioilical I speak of is called I'lie British 7 V’A 
or Journal of tho Religious I’riiuiples. of the Kf 
tion.” It would seem to be one of the So 
accredited publications, as it has its device up'S. 
title-j)age. in the 62nd Number r)f this woii., 
the Number for b'cbruary, 1850, we are 1)11'. 2 
with “Extracts from the Jotirna! of a I’lou-: 
Scripture Reader.” 'Phis gentleman, among hi- ' 
sionary visits to various parts of lamdon, diei ' 
it seems, on Tuesday, JantiaiW' 8th, to the Iv 
Catholic Chapel in King William Street ; whs'!', 
commences his narrative by telling us, for ' the .c 
roses of every colour, and laurel,” “ was more 
the tlower-shops in the grand row of Covent (j ‘' 
than a place of worship.” Well, he had a riyli 
his opinion here as much as another ; and I 'E 
mean to molest him in it. Nor shall I say an}'-:, 
of his account of the Sermon, which was upon 
the January Saints, and which he blames t r ' 
having in it the name of Jesus, or one word ol 
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from beginning to end; not ilreaming that a 

was to follow, in which we not only bow before 
,e Name, but worship the real and substantial I’rc- 
:)ce of our exalted Lord. 

I need hardly ob.serve to you, my Brothers, that 
r benediction of the Bles.sed Sacr.'iment is one ol 
^simplest rites of the Church. The priests enter 
:a! kneel down ; one of them unlocks the Tabernacle, 
skes nut the Blessed Sacninu-nt, inserts it upright 
.I .Monstrance of precious metal, and sc.gs it in ,i 
v’nspicuous place above the altar, in the midst ol 
.;lits, for all to see. The peojiU; then begin i<i sing: 
rcanwhilc the Priest twice, offers incense to the King 
: hc'aven, before whom he is kneeling. 1 hc-n he 
:ikcs the Monstrance in his hands, and tin ning to the 
■soijIc, bles.ses them with the .Most Holy, in the foiin 
! a cross, while the bell is sounded b\’ one of the 
•.'.lendants to call attention to the ((leinony. It is 
ir Lord’s solemn benedietion of Ills people, as 
■cien He lifted up llis hands over the (hildren, or 
■'•lien He ble.sscd His chosen ones when I le aM c iided 
d' from Mount Olivet. As sons might come before 
^ parent before going to bed at nigdit, so, once or 
■"'ice a week the great Catholie famil\- comes before 
'lie Eternal Father, after the bustle oi- toil of the 
ay. and He smiles u))on them, and sheds upon them 
light of His countenance. It is a full aecom|ilish- 
■-ent of what the Priest invoked iipion the Lr.ielites, 
'The Lord bless thee and keep thee ; the Lord show 
His face to thee and ha\e mercy on thee; ihe Ford 
■arn His countenance to thee and gi\ e thee ja-m e. ’ 
an there be a more touching rite, even in the judg- 
tnent of those who do not believe in it? How many 
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a man, not a Catholic, is moved, on seeing it, to . 

“ Oh, that I did but believe it! ” when he sot;: 
Priest take up the Fount of Mercy, and the pc ,- 
bent low in adoration! It is one of the most Ixac 
ful, natural, and soothing actions of the Church ; 
so, however, in the judgment of our young Proiot; 
Scripture Reader, to whom 1 now return. . 

This Protestant Scripture Reader then, as he c- 
him.self, enters the chapel, thinking, of couisc. 
knows all about everything. He is the measure 
everything, or at least of everything Popi.sh. Pope 
he knows perfectly well, in substance, in spirit, 
drift, in results ; and he can iiiterpret all the dete 
when they come before him ;it once, by this previ" 
or what a theologian might term “ infused,’’ kne 
ledge. He knows, and has known from a chihl, d 
Popery is a system of imposture, nay, such bra? 
imposture, that it is a marvel, or rather niirac 
that any one can be caught by it—a miracle, that 
of Satan ; for without an evil influence it is qu 
impo.ssible any single soul could believe what t 
Protestant Scripture Reader would call so "trai 
parent a fraud.” As a Scripture Reader he kno 
well the text. Second of Thessalonians, chapter tv 
verse eleven, “ He shall .send them strong dclusi' 
that they should believe a lie,” and he applies it 
the scene before him. He knows that it is the 0 
business of the Priest to take in the people, and 
knows that the people are so inconceivably briiti 
that nothing is too gross or absurd a trick to ta 
them in withal. If the Priest were to put up a scai 
crow, they, like the silly birds, would run away as 
it were a man ; and he has only to handle his ba 
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card?, and flourish them about, and they take him 
a <rod. Indeed, we all know, ho gives out he is 
viil, and can do what he pleases, for it is sin to 
;;’ut it. It is most wonderful, certainly, as to this 
;)cry, that in spite of the Parliament all in a bustle, 
laws, as if against tyjrluis or cholera, )'et 
,a‘ it is, and spread it will; however, Satan is the 
5 er of lies; that is .sufficient. With this great 
ii'ciplc, I .say, clearly impressed upon his mind, he 
ilks into the chapel, knowing well he shall find 
ine juggling there; accordingly, he is not at all 
irurised at the scene which passes before him, lie 
iks on at his ease, and draws up his own account 
: it, all the time that the ('atholic people are bowing 
:ii! singing, and the Priest incensin;;; .md his ac- 
■unt runs thus :— 

•After the sermon, he tells us (1 am (]uoting the 
er)' words of his Journal), “another voting priest 
>nK' in with a long wand in his haml, and an e.\- 
nt;tiisher on the top of it, and a small c.amllc, and 
• began to light others.” “ v/we/Z/cr young ])riesl:” 
■r thinks we are born priests; “priest” is a sort of 
'••cc, or animal, or production, as oxen or sheep may 
'I, and there are young priests ami oltl priests, and 
t.ack priests and white priests, and perhajis men 
i 'lests and women pric.sts; and so in came this 
'ither young priest” with a wand. “With a wand:” 
"e evidently thinks there is something religious abtjut 
“'.is lighter and extinguisher ; it is a conjuror’s wand ; 
i'au will, I think, see presently I am borne out in 
raying this. He proceeds; “The next part of the 
;..ay was four priests coming to the altar” Ht is as 
^ said; everything is a priest;, “ fimr ])rie.st.s and 
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Gordon in the middle: ” this is a mistake, arc | 
unwarrantable and rude use of the name of ore) 
the Fathers of the London Oratory, my dear broi 
and friend, the Reverend Philip Gordon—for it 1; 
not he, and he was not a priest; accordingly, 1 eh, 
leave the name out, exceirt that it adds a good 
to the effect of the whole. “ One of them,” hojj 
ceeds, “took from a small cupboard on the alidd 
that is, from the ttibernacle, “ ;i gold star; ” this i- 
head of the Monstrance, in which is placed t: 
Blessed Sacrament, “ ;md screwed it on to a can :: 
stick,” that is, the footoi the Monstrance, “and p!.!., 
it on the top of the altar, under the form of a beelii : 
supported by four pillars,” that is, under the c.nrc 
He calls the head of the Monstrance a star, bci ic 
it consists of a circle surrounded by rays; and : 
.seems to think it in some way connected with 
season of the year, the F])ii)hany, when the .S: 
appeared to the VV'ise Men. 

“The Star." he proceeds, “glittered like diaini’n:- 
for it had a round lamp in the middle of it; ” I 
pose he means the glass covering the Blessed .Sao . 
ment, which reflected the light, and you will ^ 
clearly, as he goes on, that he actually thinks t!: | 
whole congregation was worshipping this star .n 
lamp. “This Star glittered like diamonds, for it ha 
a round lamp in the middle of it; when placed umlrr 
the beehive, the four priests began to burn inec-n- 
waving a large thing like a lanthorn ” (the thuribk 
“ towards the Star, and bowing themselves to ki- 
the foot of the altar before the Star.” Now ob.servc 
my Brothers, I repeat, 1 am not blaming this per-:- 
for not knowing a Catholic rite, which he had '■ 
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fjni of knowing, but for thinking he knows it, 
ken he does not know it, for coming into the chapel, 
ith this most coxcombical idea in his head, that 
::.ory is a piece of mummery, which any intelligent 
t^,lc^tant can see through, and therefore being not 
.ill .surprised, but thinking it very natural, when 
s four priests, a young priest with a wand, and 
whole congregation, worshipping a gold star glitter- 
I.; like diamonds with a lamp in it. 'I'his is what 1 
ic.in by prejudice. 

Now you may really have a difficult)- in believing 
hat 1 have interpreted him rightly ; so let me pro- 
red. “ The next piece acted was, one of them 
I nt to bring down the Star, and put it on the 
lear, while another put something like a while shawl 
'funil Gordon’s shoulders,” True; he means the 
til which is put U])on the Priest, before he turns 
l und with the Blessed .Sacrament in his hand, 
; uordon next takes the Star, and, turning his face to 
'■v people, to rai.se up the .Star, with part of the shawl 
■und the candlestick, the other two priests, one 
" each side of him, drawing the shawl, it 
■I'lWcd a real piece of magic art.” Now what in.ikes 
! ■' so amusing to the (.'atholic is, that, as far as the 
idcsfs actions go, it is realh- so accurately described. 
■' is the description of one who has hi-, eyes ;ibout 
'■m, and makes the best of them, but who, as he 
■i’es on, is ever putting his own absurd comment 
■n everything which occur.-, in succession. Now, ob- 
'■tve, he spoke of “magic;” let us see what the 
^*Sic is, and what becomes of the .Star, the lam|), 
'id the candlestick with the shawl round it. 

As Gordon raised the Star, with his back to all 
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the lighted candles on the altar, he clearly sho ^ 
the Popish deceit, for in the candlestick there u 
hell." Here is his first great failure of fact: 
could not be looking at two places at once ; he ht,: 
the bell, which the attendant was ringing at ^ 
side ; he did not see it; where could it be? his rca.' 
genius, that is, the genius of his wonderful prejuia 
about us, told him at once where it was. 1; 
was a piece of priestcraft, and the bell was conccai.. 
inside the foot of the candlestick;—listen. A 
Gordon raised the Star, with his back turned to 
the lighted candles on the altar, he clearly s'h 'Ac 
the Popish deceit; for in the candlestick thcix ;• 
a bell, that rung three times of its own accord, t 
deceive the blind fools more; and the light throi;. 
the shawl showed so many colours, as Father (Ion. 
moved his body; the bell ringing they could i 
see, for the candlestick was covered with part <1 t 
magic shawl, and Gordon’s finger at work undcnic at 
Such is his account of the rite of Benediction; ' - 
is so den.sely ignorant of us, and so supremcl)’ ci: 
fident of his knowledge, that he ventures to pu! ■ 
print something like the following rubrical direct; ' 
for its celebration ;— 


First, a yonnt^/>r/cst setteth up a "olden, duvne'..- 
like star, with a lamp in it, sticking it on to the tef 
a candlestick, then he lighteth fifty candles by nwr 
of a wand with an extinguisher and luax candle ip ■ 
it; then four priests boiv, burn incense, and wave a s’ 
thorn before the star; then one of the priests, hioe- 
what he is at, by means of a great shawl about '■■■ 
hands and the foot of the candlestick, taketh up 
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■jrJ’.estick, with the lamp and gold stan gliftering lihe 
■:.iiiiends, and beginneth secretly to tinkle with his 
- ger a bell hid in its foot; whereupon the whole con- 
ggation marvelleth much, and worshippeth star, lamp 
candlestick incontinently. 

iL' ends with the followin" peroration :—“ This is 
TSc power of i)riest.s ; they are the best i)lay actors 
n this town. 1 should be cjlad to sec this published, 
:a,it ! might take it to Father Gordon, to s('c if he 
: iild contradict a word of it.” Rather, such is the 
'.vcr of prejudice, by good luck e.^jji-esscd in writ- 
:rg, and given to the world, as a specimen of what 
cics on, without being recorded, in so many hundred 
:':ciisands of minds. The very confidence with 
i diich he a]ipeals to the accuracy of his testimony. 
Illy shows how jjrejudice can create or colour, where 
iicts are harmless or natural. It is su|)crior to facts, 

I >iiii lives in a world of its own. 

.\or would it be at all to the purpose to object, 

' lilt, had he known what the rile really meant, he 
■'■'luld quite as much, or even more, have called it 
•''‘•'latry. The point is not what he would think of 
rites, if he understood them exacll)’, for 1 am 
"‘>t siippo.sing his judgment to be worth anything at 
111' or that we arc not as likely to be riglit as an in- 
'‘‘■'idual Scripture Reader ; the question is not, what 
te would judge, but what he did think, and how hi; 
rar.ne to think it. llis prejudice interpreted our 
'Actions. 

6 . 

dilas. my Brothers, though we have laughed at the 
‘^•'‘travagance which shows it.self in such instances ol 
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prejudice, it is in truth no matter for a jest, if 
laugh, it is to hide the deep feelings of various 1;;- 
which it necessarily excites in the mind. 1 Liu-h 
what is laughable in the displays of this wretch 
root of evil, in order to turn away my thoughts iV 
its nature and effects, which are not laugh.ihlc, h 
hateful and dangerous -dangerous to the C;Uh(ii 
hateful to the Supreme Judge. When you sec 
beast of prey in his cage, you arc led to laugh ;r, 
impotent fury, at its fretful motions and its sulie)i 
and its grotesque expressions of impatience, di'i 
pointment, and malice, if it is baulked of its revc!!. 
.Vnd, as to this Prejudice, Hrotiters of the Orate, 
re.'dly in itself it is one of the direst, most pltc 
most au'ftd phenomen.a in the rvholc countr\'; to- 
a noble, generous |)eo|)le the victims of a moral : 
lirmity, which is now a fever, now an ague, now a ii 
ing sickness, now a frenzy, .and now a .St. 
dance! Oh, if we could see as the angels see, iiv 
should we speak of it, and in language far nc 
solemn. 1 told you why in an <;arlier part ol - 
Lecture not simpl\- because the evil comes It ' 
beneath, as 1 bc;lie\e it doe.^ ; not onlv because it 
t.dls u[)on the soul, and (jccupii’s it, that it is like 
bad dretim or nigluinare, which is so haial to .--h i 
offbut ch:t:ll_\ lieeause it is one of the wiarst .-in- 
which our poor natuie is capable. Perhap,-. il 
wrong to comitaie sin with sin, but I declare to }' 
the more I think of it, the mm'e intimately do. 
this prejudice .seem to me to corru[)t the soul. e'> 
beyond those sins which .ire commoid)' c.alled ui 
rleadl}’, as the \arions forms of impurity or ['lal' 
And wh)'? because, 1 rcqjeat it, it argues so astei 
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;ii<T a want of mere natural charity or love of our 
,i. It is piercing enough to think what little faith 
tTL' is in the country; but it is quite heartrending 
witness so utter a deficiency in a mere natural 
rtUL'. Oh, is it possible, that so many, m.any men, 
111 women too, good and kind otherwis(;, should 
such delight in being ipiite sure that millions of 
,i-n have the sign and seal of the Ivvil One u|)on 
•.cin! Oh, is it conceiv.iblc that they can be consi- 
latc in all matters of this life, friendly in social 
'.L'lcoiirse, indulgent to the wa 3 'ward, charitabh; to 
poor and outcast, merciful tow.inls criminals, 
iv. kind towards the inferior creation, towards their 
'US, and horses, and swine ; vet, ;is regards us, who 
■ arthe same form, speak the same tongue, breathe 
'ainc air, and walk the same streets, ruthless, rc- 
ntless, believing ill of tis, and wishing to believe it! 

1 repeat it, they wish us to Ire what the}' believe us 
t' be ; what a portentous fact 1 They delight to look 
■' Us, and to believe that we are the veriest re])tiles 
'■>'1 vermin which belied the human form divine, 
b is a dear thought, which they cannot bear to lose, 
briie, it may have been taught them from their 
i 'Uth, they never may have had means to unlearn 
k'-that is not the point; they have never uuslird 
'Utter things of us, they have newer hopiul lu ttcr 
things. They are tenacious rjfwhat they believe, they 
■re impatient of being argued with, they are angiyv at 
'■ ittg contradicted, they arc disappointed when a 
:'''nt is cleared uj): they had l athiw th.'it wc should 
guilty than they mistakim ; they have no wish at 
b! wc should not be blaspheming h\’))ocrites, stupirl 
"niaters, loathsome profligates, un[)rinciplcd ropnies 
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and bloodthirsty demons. They are kinder ever 
their do"s and their cats than to us. Is it not tr, 
can it be denied ? is it not portentous ? doe.s it : 
argue an incomi)leteness or hiatus in the very str;. 
turc of their moral nature? has not something, in th.; 
ca.se, dro[)ped out of the list of natural qualities jun;, 
to man ? - 

And hence it is, that, calm as may be the sky, .v 
gentle the breeze, we cannot trust the morning: 
any moment a furious tempest may be raised aga;:- 
us, and scatter calamity through our quiet hoino', 
long as the Prince of the power of the air retains i! 
sovereignty. There is ever a prevlisposition in f 
))olitical and social atmosirhere to lour and tlmkv 
We never are secure against the access of madnes- 
that peo[)lc, whose name and blood we .share. Sn;: 
accident,—a papal bull, woialcd as papal docuiw 
have been since the beginning of time, a suil v 
.scandal among our priests or in our convents, or sni: 
bold and reckless falsehood, ma_v raise all hngla; 
against us. Such also was our condition in the lir- 
age of the Church ; the chance of the Iiour broiig.: 
the Pagan Romans upon us. A rash Christian ti i 
down an Imperial manifesto from its place ; the Ir ' 
rible Dioclcsian persecution was the consequence. ■ 
crop failed, a foe apireared, it was all through tl; 
poor Christians. So speaks the Early Chrisna: 
Apologist, the celebrated Tertullian, in his deieiV' 
of us, about a hundred years after St. John's tiir.v 
"They think the Christians,” he says, ‘‘to be d 
cau.se of every public calamit)’, of every nation.il 1 
If the Tiber cometh up to the walls, if the N' ‘ 
cometh not up to the fields, if the rain hath not tailed 
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he eirth hath been moved, if there be any famine, 
-,nv pestilence, Christianos ad Iconcm —to the lion 
::i the Christians—is forthwith the cry.” No limit 
aid be put to the brutishness of the notions then 
ncitained of us by the heathen. They believed we 
! on children ; they charged us with the most re¬ 
ding forms of incest; they gave out that wc wor- 
•inped beasts or monsters. “Now a new rc|)ortof 
tjod hath been lately set forth in this city,” says 
ac suite Tertullian, “since a certain wretch put forth 
oicture with some such title as this,—The god of 
Christians conceived of an ass. This was a crea- 
ire with ass’s cars, with a hoof on tuu! foot, carrying 
I booh and wearing a gown. We smiled both at the 
rime and the figure.” .Not indeed the same, but 
irallcl, are the talcs told of us now. -Scottish ab- 
-'.irilities are gravely appropriatetl as jirecious truths, 
'uirvery persons, not merely our professions, are held 
’ abhorrence ; wc are sjiit at by the malevolent, we 
ec passed with a shudder of contem|)tuous pity by 
ba- better-natured ; we are sujtpo.sed to be defiled by 
"me secret rites of blood by the ignorant, 'rhere is a 
'ny^terious pollution and repulsion about us, which 
rakes those who feel its influence curious oran.xious 
investigate w'hat it can be. We are regarded as 
■nincthing unclean, which a man would not touch, if 
’'<1 could help it; and our advances are met as would 
'c those of some hideous baboon, or sloth, or rattle- 
■■'ake, or toad, which strove to make itsell agreeable. 

7. 

it wonderful, with this spirit of delusion on the 
•acuities of the many, that charges again.st us are 
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believed as soon as made? So was it two centiir-- 
ago ; one or two abandoned men, Titus Oates, uh 
the Protestant Hume calls “ the most infamous 
mankind,” William Ikdloe, who, the same writer-v - 
was, “ if possible, more infamous than Oates," a;; 
some others, aided by the lucky accident of th 
assassination of a London magistrate, whose munteii* 
were never discovered, were sufficient, b)- a !». 
catalogue of calumnies, to put the whole kingdom ir: 
a paroxysm of terror and suspicion. The fit had lx- - 
sometime coming on, when “the cry of a plot," >ai 
Hume, “all on a sudden, struck their ears, fli , 
were awakened from their slumber, and, like ni ■ 
affrighted in the dark, took every figure for a spec:; 
The terror of each man became a source of terror: 
another; and a universal panic being diffused, rea- 
ami argument, and common sense, and coinin ' 
humanity. Install influence over them.” 

Oates and Hedlue came forwaril to swear again ' 
us the most atrocious and impossible falsehona- 
The Pope and Propaganda had claimed possession > 
Ifngland ; and he had nominated the Jesuits to be ti ■ 
representatives here, and to hold the su[)remc po',v : 
for him. All the offices of governinent had ber" 
filled up under the seal of this Society, and all th 
dignities of the Protestant t'hurch given away, n 
great measure, to Spaniards and other foreigner- 
The king had been condemned to death as a here;' 
Thore had been a meeting of fifty Jesuits in Loti-i'" 
during the foregoing May, when the king’s death 
determined on. He w as to be shot or to be poi.soiiC' 
The coniessor of the Prench king had sent to Loin!' ' 
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/'lo.ooo as a reward for any one who would assassinate 
■ ni: a Spanish ecclesiastic had offered 0,000 
: rc; and the Prior of the Benedictines £,6,000. 
fhe Queen’s physician had been offered ^10,000. and 
■.jda>kcd ^15,000 for the job, and had received an 
-talinent of jfjs.ooo. P'our Irish ruffians had Ireen 
by the Jesuits at twenty i^uineas a-piece, to 
.h"Ot the kinjf at Windsor. Two others were also 
a-a^'cd, one at ;^i,500; the other, bein^ a pious 
,111. prelcrred to take out the mone)’ in masses, of 
iiich he was to receive 30,000. Another hail been 
mmised canonization and X500, if he was successful 
■; the enterprise. There w;i.s a subscription ^oiii}^ on 
' i ing the Catholics all through ICngland, to colled 
nils for the same purpose. The Jesuits had deter 
i iicd to set fire to Tomlon, Southwark, and all the 
hief cities of the country, Tliey were jilanning to 
■t fire to all the shijiping in the Thames, Twenty 
•tousand Catholics were to rise in London in twentv - 
■ur hours’ time, who, it was estimated, might cut the 
Croats of 100,000 Protestants. The most eminent 
allies of the Kstablishment were especially marked 
>' assassination. Ten thousand men were to be 
•nded from abroad in the North, ami were to seize 
lull; and 20,000 or 3o.(XX3 religious men and pilgrims 
aain Spain were to land in Wales. 

Is all this grave history?- it is. Do not think 1 
'^tve added aught of my own ; it i.s unneci’ssar) 
'■•cution cannot run with prejudice. I'rejudice wins 
not my true stories of Protestantism beat the tables 
'.■iain>t Catholicism of Achilli and ,Maria .Monk i' they 
•rc ,i romance, true and terrible. 
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What came of these wild allegations, preferred j 
men of infamous character, and favoured bv ■, | 
accident of Sir Edmonsbury Godfrey’s murder, d 
unknown assassins? “Without further reasonir^ 
says Hume, “ the cry rose that he had been assassin,w 
by the Papists, on account of his taking Oatesi 
evidence. The clamour was quickly propagated, 
met with universal belief. Each hour teemed 
new rumours and surmises. To deny the rcali:v i 
the plot was to be an accomplice; to hesitate 
criminal. Rovsilist, republican, churchman, sec.-.n 
courtier, patriot, all [rarties concurred in the illii': ' 
'I’he city prepared for its defence, as if the enc:r 
were at its gates ; the chains and ])o.st.s were pul 
, . . The tlead body of (jotlfrey was carried into i:-. 
city, attended by vast multitudes. . . . Seventy-', 
clergymen marched before ; above a thousand pci-c - 
of distinction followed after ; and, at the funeral .serine 
two able-bodied divines mounted the pulpit, .n 
stood on each side of the preacher, lest, in paying n 
last duties to this unhappy magistrate, he sln-u, 
before the whole people, be murdered b,v ' 
Papists,” j 

A recent historian adds to the picture :' “I'.vny 
where,” he .says, “ justices were busied in searcii.i 
houses and seizing papers. All the gaols were 
with Papists. London had the aspect of a city in '• 
state of siege. The trainbands were under arms ■ 
night. Preparations were made for barricading 
great thoroughfares. Patrols marched up and do^': 
'.he streets. Cannon were placed round Whitvli’- 


' Macaulay, Hisioi). \ol. i. p. 235. 
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1 citizen thought himself safe, unless he carried 
,:er his coat a small flail loaded with lead to brain 
; Popish assassins.” 

The Parliament kept pace with the people, a solemn 
-t was voted, and a form of prayer drawn up ; five 
.itholic peers were committed to the Tower on 
5-ge of high treason; a member of the Commons, 
ho in private society spoke strongly against the 
cicnders of the plot, was expelled the House; and 
di Houses, Lords and Commons, voted, almost in 
'c form of a dogmatic decree, “ that there is, and 
,:;h been, a damnable and hellish plot, contrived and 
.rried on by the Popish recusants, for assassinating 
ic King, for subverting the (iovernment, and for 
oting-out and destroying the Protestant succession," 
iitus Oates was called the Saviour of his country; 
'a.s lodged in Whitehall, protected by guards, and 
'rtvarded with a pension of £^\,2Q0 a \ rar. 

1 will not pursue the history of this remarkable 
f'cnzy into its deeds of blood, into the hangings, and 
^bowellings, and the other horrors of which innocent 
•itholics were in due course the victims. Well had 
' been had the pretended plot ended with the worldly 
Promotion of its wretched fabricators, whom at this 
all the world gives u]) to reprobation and infamy, 
'^ates and Bedloe were the Maria Monk, the Jeffreys, 
■be Teodore, the Achilli of their hour, on a larger field ; 
■bey spoke then as Protestant champions speak now, 
to the prejudices of the people: they equalled our 
slanderers in falsehood and assurance,—in success 
they surpassed them. 

We live in a happier age than our forefathers ; at 
‘'•'aat, let us trust that the habits of society and the 
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I. 

liiKKK is a great and a growing class in the coninni- 
:t)', wlio wish to be fair to us, wh(» see how cniell}’ we 
sv dealt with, who are indignant at the clamour, and 
-'t through the calumnies, and despiMslhe prejudice, 
diich are directed against us, who feel llumiselves to 
■ ■'iiperior to the multitude in their feelings and their 
, elements, who aim at thinking well (jf all men, all 
sT^uasions, all schools of thought, and of Catholics 
the number, and to like each for what is good in 
'■ though they may not follow it themselves. Being 
thus candid, and, in a certain sense, unbiassed, the}’ 
■wdily acknowledge the grandeur of the Catholic 
‘^digion, both in hi.story and in philo.soph}-; they wi di 
he good friends with it; they delight to contem- 
i's'de its great heroes; the}’ recognise, perhaps, with 
■'■mo.st enthusiastic admiration, the genius and other 
dhs of the intellect, which in every age have been so 
■'■■nfusely found among its adherents. They know 
ud they like individual Catholics; they have every 
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desire to like us in all respects ; they set th { 
minds towards liking us, our principles, our doctr r j 
our worship and our ways. As far as can bo s.iir 
men, they really have no prejudice. In this inter; 
ing and excellent state of mind, they take up or,; , 
our books, sincerely wishing to get on with it; n „ 
they arc flung back at once ; they sec .so much wjjj 
they cannot abide at all, do what they will. Tlib 
are annoyed at themselves, and at us ; but there i': 
help for it; they discover, they feel that betuo-, 
them and us there is a gulf So they turn from r: 
subject in disgust, and for a time perhaps arc in b-.; 
humour with religion altogether, and have a stn : 
temptation to believe nothing at all. Time p.b-i 
they get over the annoyance, and perhaps make > 
second attempt to adjust their own feelings with i ' 
doctrines, but with no better success. Thev lo 
hoped to have found some middle term, sonic m e 
of reconciliation ; they did not e.xpect agrccinc:,' 
but at least peace ; not coincidence, but at loibt ' 
sort of good understanding and concurrence :—wher 
as they find antagonism. No; it is imiiossible ; it c 
melancholy to say it, but it is no use di.sguising ti. 
truth from themselves; they cannot get over thi' 
that doctrine or practice; nay, to be honest, then; ■ 
no part they can acquiesce in ; each separ.itc p‘>i ii 
is part of a whole. They are di.sappointed, but tk,' 
never can believe, they never can even appro' c; ■ 
the Catholic system be true, faith in it must be a 'i '- 
for reason does not bear it out. 

What are the things which so offend the candid ar- 
kindly-disposed persons in question ? So many, tl'“- 
they do not know where to begin, nor where to cii'- 
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^the whole system of Catholicism ; our miracles, 
jr,i our relics, and our legends of saints ; and then 
I,: doctrine of indulgences, and our purgtitory ; and 
.rticwsof sin, and of the virtue of penances; and 
,r .'trange formalities in worship ; in a word, ;dl is 
\:r,tvagant, strained, unntitural, where it is not 
;actly offensive, or substantially impossible. They 
ifu-r could receive any part of it, they are sure ; they 
; u!(l find it as hard to receive one part :is the whole. 
!h r must lose their moral identity, anil wake up 
i:!h a new stock of thoughts, principles, and argu- 
oniative methods, ere they could ever endure it. 

Il .such is the feeling of even candid and kind men, 
'i’.it will be the impression proiluced by Catholicism 
' the prejudiced ? You see it is a cause of shrinking 
r m us quite independent of prejudice, for it exists 
.Song those who are not prejudiced ; but it may be 
. tied with prejudice, and then the aversion and 
Vihorrcnce entertained towards us will be intense 
■'Iced. In that case, reason (thtil is, what the person 
' question takes to be such;—reason and passion will 
' together. 

further, consider that it is not individuals merely, 
'ae and there, but vast multitudes who are .affected 
: 'ocisely in the same way at hearing our doctrines ; 
'cilions, whole nations. ICach member of them be.ars 
' otncss to the re.st; there is the consent, intimate, 
ettnute, exact, absolute, of all classes, all ranks, all 
rscs, ^1] di.spositions. All this is a fact; we see it 
''-'lore us; do we require anything more to account 
I ■ the position we hold in a I’rotestant country? .So 
'tong does the persuasion become, that Catholicism is 
■'’defensible, that our opponents become aggressive; 

1 
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they not only spurn our creed and our worship ;h < 
selves, but they are (as they think) in a coiului. r,) 
maintain that we too in our hearts despise both;! 
one and the other as really as they. They wil! 
believe that educated men can sincerely accept Li;:, 
they do not hold them, therefore no one else can b 
them. 'I'hey conclude, therefore, that we 
what we teach and practise ; and in consequence, 
wc are hypocrites, as profe.ssing one thing, and tli;:, 
ing another, Nc.vt they come to a third conclu-: • 
that since no one acts without motives, wc must hi. 
a motive in professing without believing, and it n; - 
be a had motive ; for instance, gain or power: aco: 
ingly wc are, first, unbelievers; secotull\', le.- 
thirdly, cheats and robbers. .And thus you have t;; j 
blown Priestcraft; here you ha\ c Popery .sins i 
detected and uncloaked : and observe the cnui's I 
the argument;—Catholic Priests are infidels, arc li} ; ' 
crites, arc rogues, why? simpl}', because Prote.sla'.'.' 
think Catholic doctrine and Catholic worship inatieci 

2 . 

Here then. Brothers of the Oratory, you see I Ivi' 
pointed out to your notice acauseof the feeling wh:. 
is cherished towards us and our religion, altogi d- 
distinct from any other 1 have hitherto mentioiu 
and perhaps the most important of all. I sa>' 
most important, because it influences not on!}’ 
multitude of men, but the men of thought, of ediic- 

® , I 

tion, of candour, those who are conscious the} ^ 
wish to do us justice. The instinctive rising ol 
mind, of the intellect, of the reason (so they "'ou. 
say themselves, though, of course, and, as you "■ 
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V. [ am not going to allow it), opposes itself to the 
,;h,)lic system. Is not our cause hopeless ? how can 
■ ever overcome so overwhelmingly formidable a fact ? 
I acknowledge its force is very great; this is the 
-uincnt to which men mean to point, when they 
y.k of education, light, progress, and so on, being 
ascertain destruction of Catholicism. Thc\' think 
iif creed is so irrational that it will fall to jricce.s of 
.'df. when the sun of reason is directed in ii|)on the 
aces which at present it is cincloping. And I 
isc.it (without of course alhiwing for an instant that 
ill' .spontaneous feeling, if .so it may be called, is 
\niinymous with reasony I .acknowledge th.at it is a 
:.'i>t tremendous obstacle in the wa>' of our being 
■illy dealt with. And our enemies, 1 say ag.ain, are 
rg^reat triumph about it; they say, " Let in educa- 
aii upon them ; leave them to reason ; set the school- 
■aster upon them." Well, 1 allow this “reason” (to 
-'C'lor the moment their own design,ition of it), is .1 
“Tious inconvenience t<j us; it is a hindrance in our 
•til: but I do not think it so invincible a weapon 
•' they consider it; and on this simple ground, -be- 
‘'iw, if it were so read\', so safe, and s'l complete a 
■■'cthod as they would ha\'e it, 1 consider the_v would 
ttuc been slower to take oitwr methods ; for instance, 
sower to hang, to diseinbouel, to (piartcr, to im])rison, 

•0 banish. If this “reason” would do their work fm' 
'hem so well, I do not think they would have estab- 
-lu.d ilieir " rca.son," instead rif leaving it to fight its 
'ti battles ; I do not think we should have h;ul so 
^ ‘iiy laws passed in favour of “ Reason,” and against 
the Irrational, If this “ Reason.” as they choose to 
it, made such short work with Catholicism, they 
T 2 
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would not have been so frightened at what thevc 
“ Popish Aggression,” or have directed a stringent A 
of Parliament against a poor twentieth part of t; 
population of England. If this innate common sen- 
as they desire to consider it, were so crushing, 
annihilating to our claims, to our existence, why 
thou.sands of fables, fictions, falsehoods, fallacies, c 
out agtiinst us? why Maria Monk, and Jeffreys, a: 
Tcodore, and Achilli? Allowing, then, as 1 d(.', t; 
import.ince of the phenomenon which I have Ik 
mentioning, feeling most fully that it requires can: 
consideration, granting that we may be fairly aA. 
what we have to say to it, and that we ought 
account for its existence,—nevertheless, I do not th,: 
it is .so decisive an argument as its own uphoKlr 
would make it, else it ought to have altogether sup 
seded all others. 

In truth, the spontaneous feeling against our (f 
trines and worship, of which I have been speakir 
has far greater influence with educated men than w: 
the many ; it is to the educated class what aEu 
fiction and false-witness are to the multitude: l: 
multitude is credulous, the educated classes arc sper 
lativc; the multitude is sensitive of facts, true 
false, the educated classes of theories, sound or '■ 
.sound; though 1 do not deny that the cdiH.i' 
classes are credulous too, and the multitude theon- 
This, then, is pretty' much the state of the case: a: 
as in former Lectures I have directed your attenU' 
my Brothers, to the fables and falsehoods circu.aa 
against us, as one special cause of the odium "1’^ 
attaches to the Catholic Name, so this evening 
propose to give you some description of those mc"' 
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cones, principles, or whatever tliey are to he ealltsl, 
irfh imbue tlie educated and active intellect, and 
ni it, as it were, instinctixely and s])ontaneouslv, 
-4 to pronounce the creed and worship of ( atholicism 
Viird, and next b\' inference to pionoimce its Pro¬ 
hors hypocritical. 

1 fear 1 have ^ot U])on a dry suhject: I must make 
?cnc demand on your attention, yet 1 cannot help it. 
\11 subjects arc not erjually amusiii”-, ei|ti,ill\' ea.s)-; 
;:'.l it is too important a stibject to omit. Did 1 do 
I, I should be sairl to be evading the most difficnlt 
.irt of the whidc controx ersy. It is, indeed, the miwt 
:ii|)urtant of all I have to treat : so important, that 1 
.mnot do jiisttcc to it in one l.ecttire, winch is all 
I mean to oive to it. So 1 have a double dill'icidtv 
bout it; one lies in m_x' xvntiny, the other in your 
itiendin" ; btit 1 must do my best. 

Vou may recollect, that, in my l.c'cture last xveek, 
o speakin;^ of prejtidice, 1 alluded to opinions and 
■ "nclusions, xvhich often xvent by the name of ])reju- 
iices, yet should more ])ro[)erly be called I’lejud;.;- 
■itents or Presumptions ; for this reason, becatise they 
^ct on argumentative grottnds, and arc tibandoneil 
'}■ their u|dioldcrs xvhen those grounds fail them, 
'hcrcas a Prejudice is held tenaciously against reason. 
Ihus a man may hold as a general fact, that IJktcks 
i'c- inferior to Whites in the gifts of intellect, and 
'^!ght thcreb)’ be led to expect that a certain Black, 
’liom he met, would be unequal to play his part in 
l-nglish society ; but he might yield at once xvhen 
'evidence xvas brought in proof of the ability of the 
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particular individual in question ; or again, he ml^ ; 
yield to argument directed against his view altogei'['..jr 
Here would be a presumption without a prejudice. (i- 
the other hand, if he still persisted that the particu.,: 
Black was weak-minded and incapable, against fa.: 
or if he refused to reconsider his grounds, when the 
was reason for his doing so, then certainly he wa-u;,: 
be justly called prejudiced. ^ 

There is no difficulty so far ; but, observe, there ,tn 
opinions and beliefs which do not depend on previnj 
grounds, which are not drawn from facts for whiii 
no reasons can be given, or no sufficient reasons, uhith 
proceed immediately from the mind, and which ih 
holder considers to be, as it were, part of himself i 
another person doubts them, the holder has nothin, 
to .show for their truth except that he is sure tin 
they are true : he cannot say, “ I will reconsider in;, 
reasons,” for he has no rea.sons to consider. \\ bn. 
then, is to make him abandon them ? what is to tmi i 
them? He holds them, and continues to hold them 
whatever is urged against him to the contniry: 
thus these opinions and beliefs look like prcjudicc- 
though they are not. They are not prejudices, Ir 
cause prejudices arc opinions formed upon grouinl- 
which grounds the prejudiced person refuses n 
examine ; whereas these (opinions which I am spots 
ing of have from the first no grounds at all, but i*r' 
simple persuasions or .sentiments, which came to tis 
holder he cannot tell how, and w hich apparently b 
cannot help holding, and they are in con.seqncm 
commonly called First Principles. For instance, tbs 
all Blacks arc unintellectual would be a prejudice, 1 
obstinately held against facts ; whereas the obstinat 
belief that God cannot punish in hell is rather a nr- 
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than a jirejudice, because (i)uttin<; aside the 
(.:hority of Revelation) it can hardly be said to come 
^Viin the reach of facts at all. From what 1 have 
I j, it is plain that First Principles may be false or 
L-; indeed, this is my very point, as you will pre 
i-.-.ly see. Certainly they are not necessarily true ; 
y^gain, certainly there are ways of unlearning them 
they are false : moreover, as rejgards moral and 
. gious First Principles which are false, of course a 
..cholic considers that no one hokls them e.xcept by 
-me fault of his own ; but these arc further points, 
i-l some of them beyond my present subject, which 
• o)t theological ; however, I mention them to pre- 
■mt mi.sconception. 

■Now that there must be such things as First Prin- 
>es that is, opinions which are hckl without jrroof 
if self-evident,—and, moreover, that every one 
J't have some or other, who thinks at all, is evident 
'■n the nature of the case. If you trace back your 
asons for holding an opinion, you must slo]> some- 
I aere; the process cannot go on for ever ; \'<ju must 
'tie at last to something you cannot prove; else, 

'■ would be spent in inquiring and reasoning, our 
—nds would be ever tossing to and fro, and there 
'ould be nothing to guide us. No man alive, ljut has 
' tie hirst Principles or other. Even if he declares 
'at nothing can be known for certain, then that is 
• a First Principle. He has got his place in [ihiio- 
^I'hy ready marked out for him ; he is of the sect 
‘lied Academics or Pyrrhonists, as the case may be, 
‘'d his dogma is cither “ Nothing can be known in 
•lelf," or “ Nothing can be known even for jiractical 
i-urposcs.” Any one may convince himself of the 
‘■^tth of what I am saying, who examines his own 
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sentiments; for instance, supposing, on nieetir 
particular person, you said you would have iif.;! ■ 
to do with him politically, and gave as your n u- 
because he belonged to a certain political pir; 
And, supposing, on being asked why you di-ii.:. 
that party, you answered, because their vei}' princ; i 
was to stand upon their own rights; and dii 
supposing you were asked why it was unm.;! 
stand on one’s own rights, and you anhwenj 
again, because it was selfish and proud ; and b .:;j 
asked once more, why selfishness and pride 
wrong, supposing you answered that sclfishne-.s 
pride were bad feelings, because they were the feL,:: 
of the bad angels, who stood upon their su|);i-■ 
rights against their Afaker; or, to sum up the wh 
in Dr. Johnson’s famous saying, because “thcil 
was the first Whig,”—why, in that case, you see, ) 
would have come to a First Principle, beyond wl;; 
you could not get. I am not saying whether y 
reasoning, or your P'irst Principle, was true or b'-' 
that is quite another matter; 1 am but illustra!::; 
what is meant by a First Principle, and how it 
that all rea.soning ultimately rests upon such, 
would be your First Principle, in the case supposed 
principle for which no reason could be given, that 
bad angels are to be avoided ; thence it would f'- 
that what is like them is to be avoided ; and/ri’w'' 
again, it followed that pride and selfishness are tu i 
avoided ; and from again, that the particular p' 
tical party in question is to be avoided. This, 1 rep- 
is what is called a First Principle, and you .sec wlw- 
bearing it has both upon thought and upon action 
It is a First Principle that man is a social bei- 
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jPirjt Principle that he may defend himself; a l^'iist 
I'niiciple that he is responsible ; a First Principle 
t-ii he is frail and imperfect; a First Principle that 
must rule passion. 

I will set down one or two other instances of P'irsl 
p:nciples by way of further illustration. 

celebrated Roman patriot Cato stabbed him- 
ifwhen besieged at Utica, rather than fall into the 
niids of Cat.sar. He thought this a very great ac- 
;: n. and .so have many others besides. In like 
".inner Saul, in Scripture, fell on his sword when de- 
it iied in battle ; and there have been those who have 
yirnached Napoleon for not having blown out his 
js.iin.s on the field of Waterloo. Now, if the.se 
ji irocates of suicide had been asked why they thought 
'ich conduct, under such circumstances, noble, perhajis 
would have returned the querist no answer, as 
:i it were too plain to talk about, or from contempt 
t him, as if he were a person without any sense of 
t ^nnur, any feeling of what becomes a gentleman, of 
dwt a soldier, a hero, owes to himself That is, they 
' 'ukl not bring out their First Principle from the 
■'wcircum.stance that they felt its power so intensely ; 
■hit Pirst Principle being, that there is no evil so 
in the whole universe, visible and invisible, in 
‘""e and eternity, as humiliation. 

•‘Vdain, supposing a medical man were to .say to his 
i'dient that he could not possibly get well unless he 
d'e up his present occupation, which was too much 
' '' his health ; supposing him to say, “ As to the ivay 
' your doing this—how you are to make your livcli- 
'■ 'od if you give it up ; or again, how you are to 
''^ome a proficient in your present trade, or art, or 
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intellectual pursuit; or again, how, if you take th,i 
step, you can keep up your religious connections; y 
these questions I have nothing to do with; 1 
only speaking to you as a medical man ; nothi;.; 
could be kinder or more sensible than such ian 
guage ; he does not make his own medical enur.cia 
tions First Principles; he delivers his opinion, am 
leaves it to the patient to strike the balance of afl 
vantages. But it is just possible, to take an cxtairid 
case, that he might take another line. He mi^ht bd 
so carried away by his love for his own science aj 
happens commonly to men in any department d 
knowledge), as to think that everything ought to give 
way to it. He might actually ridicule religniii 
scruples as absurd, and prescribe something whali 
would be simply unlawful to a religious man ; and l.( 
might give as a reason for such advice, that nalun 
required it, and there was an end of the matter, h 
such case he would be going so far as to make tla 
principles of his own science First Principles of ci r, 
duct; and he would pronounce it im])os.sible tin 
moral duty ought in any case to intertere with ‘ 
supersede the claims of animal nature. 

I will take a third instance:—I believe that soiu 
time ago various benevolent persons exerted thcir 
selves in favour of the brute creation, who endure - 
much wanton suffering at the hands of barbar ' 
owners. Various speculations were set afloat m 01 
sequence, and various measures advocated. I ' 
I have heard that one doctrine was to the effect ta 
it was wrong to eat veal, lamb, and other young I'li-' 
inasmuch as you killed creatures which would ha^ 
enjoyed a longer life, and answered the purpose of fo- 
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fr, had you let them live to be beef and mutton. 
j;i, shrimp sauce, it was said, ought to give way 
obiter; for in the latter case you took one life 
V, in the former a hundred. Now the world 
•hed at all this, and would not condescend to 
•oil; perhaps could not, though it had the best of 
question ; that is, perhaps it had not put its ideas 
iciontly in order to be able to reason. However, 
dil reasons, and these reasons will be found trace- 
c up to this First Principle, which expresses the 
.ninon theory of all mankind in their conduct to- 
rds the inferior animals—viz., that the Creator 
i placed them absolutely in our hands, that we 
e no duties to them, and that there is as little sin 
-I'pt accidentally, and in the particular case, in 
>::i:4 away a brute’s life, as in plucking a flower or 
: ni; an orange. This being taken for granted, all 
c'tions are in their substance solved, and only 
-dental difficulties remain. 

‘ have said enough to show you what important, 
• It formidable matters First Principles arc. They 
fiiic means of proof, and are not themselves proved ; 
b' rule and are not ruled ; they are sovereign on 
one hand, irresponsible on the other; they are 
■’r^'iute monarchs, and if they are true, they act like 
best and wisest of fathers to us; but, if they arc 
they are the mo.st cruel and baneful of tyrants, 
■hfroin the nature of our being, there they are, as I 
said ; there they must ever be. They are our 
and standards in speculating, reasoning, judg- 
^deliberating, deciding, and acting ; they are to 
wind what the circulation of the blood and the 
‘‘ 'jUs functions of our animal organs are to the 
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body. They are the conditions of our mental life 
by them we form our view of events, of deeds, c 
persons, of lines of conduct, of aims, of moral qua): 
ties, of religions. They constitute the difference be 
tween man and man ; they characterize him. As dt 
termined by his First Principles, such is his religioi 
his creed, his worship, his political party, his charajlE 
except as far as adventitious circumstances interfel 
with their due and accurate development; they ar 
in short, the man. 

One additional remark must be made, quite as in 
portant as the foregoing. I just now said that the 
First Principles, being a man’s elementary points 
thinking, and the ideas which he has prior to oth 
ideas, might be considered as almost part of 1 
mind or moral being itself. But for this very reasc 
because they are so close to him, if I may so .spea 
he is very likely not to be aware of them What 
far off, your bodily eyes see ; what is close up to y 
is no object for your vision at all. You cannot 
your-self; and, in somewhat the same way, the chan 
is that you are not aware of those principles or idi 
which have the chief rule over your mind. Th 
are hidden for the very reason they are so so' 
reign and so engrossing. They have sunk into yo 
they spread through you; you do not so much ; 
peal to them as act from them. And this in gr 
measure is meant by saying that self-knowledge 
so difficult; that is, in other words, men commo: 
do not know their First Principles. 

Now to show you that they have this subtle 2 
recondite character. For instance, two persons be 
to converse; they come upon some point on "h 
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/ do not agree : they fall to dispute. They go 
arguing and arguing perhaps for hours; neither 
ces way with the other, but each becomes more 
:ain his own opinion is right. Why is this? How 
: to be explained ? They cannot tell. It surprises 
m, for the point is so very clear ; as far as this 
y are agreed, but no further; for then comes the 
ference, that where one says yes, the other says 
and each wonders that the other is not on his 
e. How comes each to be so positive when each 
ntradicts the other ? The real rea.son is, that each 
irts from some principle or opinion which ho takes 
r granted, which he does not observe he is a.ssum- 
g, and which, even if he did, he would think too 
ain to speak about or attempt to prove. Each 
arts with a First Principle, and they differ from 
ich other in first principles. 

For instance, supposing two persons to dispute 
hether Milton was or was not a poet; it might so 
appen, that they both took for granted that every 
ne knew what a poet was. If so, they might go on 
rguing to the end of time and never agree, because 
('ey had not adjusted with each other the principles 
dth which they started. 

Now, here the mistake is very obvious; it might, 
wvvever, very easily be a First Principle which did 
“ot come so prominently forward in the discussion. 

It might come in by the by, neither party might see 
't come in at all, or even recognise it to himself as 
^ proposition which he held in the affirmative or 
t^gative, and yet it might simply turn the decision 
fit's way or that. 

Thus again it happens, to take an instance of 
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another kind, that we cannot tell why we like somi 
persons and dislike others, though there are reasons 
if we could reach them ; according to the lines,— 

*' I do not like thee, Dr. Fell; 

The reason why I cannot tell.” 

Or a person says, “ I do not know how it is tha 
this or that writer so comes home to me, and sor^ 
spires me; I so perfectly agree with him,” or “ 1 ca 
so easily follow his thoughts.” Both feelings ma 
be accounted for, at least in many cases, by a dil 
ference or agreement in First Principles between th 
speaker and the person spoken of, which show 
itself in the words, or writings, or deeds, or life of tli 
latter, when submitted to the criticism of the former. 
Sometimes two friends live together for year 
and appear to entertain the same religious views; ; 
the end of the time they take different courses; on 
becomes an unbeliever, the other a Catholic. Ho 
is this? Some latent and hitherto dormant Fir- 
Principle, different in each, comes into play, an 
carries off one to the East, the other to the Wes 
For instance, suppose the one holds that there 
such a thing as sin; the other denies it,—denies : 
that is, really and in his heart, though at first 1 
would shrink from saying so, even to himself, and 
not aware he denies it. At a certain crisis, eitlv 
from the pressure of controversy or other reaso 
each finds he must give up the form of religion 
which he has been educated ; and then this que.stio 
the nature of sin, what it is, whether it exists, coni' 
forward as a turning-point between them; he "1 
does not believe in it becomes an unbeliever ; he wl 

/1/^/ao ' »i ^Vv/-vl« ^ 
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3uch, then, are First Principles ; sovereign, irre- 
fflsible, and secret;—what an awful form of 
vernment the human mind is under from its very 
istitution! 

4 - 

There are many of these First Principles, as I have 
fled them, which are common to the great mass of 
ankind, and are therefore true, as having been 
iprinted on the human mind by its Maker. Such 
e the great truths of the moral law, the duties, for 
stance, of justice, truth, and temperance. Others are 
;culiar to individuals, and are in consequence of no 
iithority ; as, for instance, to take a case which cannot 
ften occur, the opinion that there is no difference be- 
reen virtue and vice. Other principles are common 
0 extended localities; men catch them from each 
ither, by education, by daily intercourse, by reading the 
ame books, or by being members of the same political 
;ommunity. Hence nations have very frequently one 
ind the same set of First Principles, of the truth ot 
"hich each individual is still more sure, because it is 
lot only his own opinion, but the opinion of nearly 
every one else about him. Thus, for instance, it was 
die opinion of the ancient pagan Romans, that ever)’ 
one should follow the religion of his own country, and 
this was the reason why they persecuted the first 
•Christians. They thought it exceedingly hard that 
Ihe Christians would take up a religion of their own, 
^nd that, an upstart religion, lately imported from 
I'alestine. They said, “ Why cannot you be contented 
to be as your ancestors ? we are most liberal on the 
point of religion ; we let a Jew follow Jewish rites. 
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and an Egyptian the rites of Egypt, and a Carthaginian 
the Punic ; but you are ungrateful and rebellious 
because, not content with this ample toleration, yoi 
will be introducing into your respective countrie: 
a foreign religion.” They thought all this exceed 
ingly sensible, and, in fact, unanswerable ; statesmei 
of all parties and all the enlightened men and gra 
thinkers of the Empire gave in their adhesion to if 
and on this First Principle they proceeded to throv 
our poor forefathers to the beasts, to the flame, am 
to the deep, after first putting them to the most vario 
and horrible tortures. Such was the power of a 
imperial idea, and a popular dogma; such is th 
consequence of a First Principle being held in conimo 
by many at once ; it ceases to be an opinion; it i 
at once taken for truth ; it is looked upon as plai 
common sense; the opposite opinions are thougl 
impossible ; they are ab.surdities and nonentities, an 
have no rights whatever. 

In the instance I have mentioned, the folly and tl 
offence, in the eyes of the Romans, was proselytising 
but let us fancy this got over, would the Christia 
system itself have plea.sed the countrymen of Cato . 
all better ? On the contrary, they would have starte 
with his P'irst Principle, that humiliation was immoi" 
as an axiom ; they would not have attempted to pio 
it ; they would have considered it as much a fact' 
the sun in heaven ; they would not have even emu 
dated it, they would have merely implied it. 
a really candid philosopher, who had been stni 
with the heroic deaths of the Martyrs, turning with 
feeling of good will to consider the Christian ethic 
what repugnance would he not feel towards them' 
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;ing up from the study ! to crouch, to turn the cheek, 
,t to resist, to love to be lowest! Who ever heard 
such a teaching? It was the religion of slaves, it 
as unworthy of a man ; much more of a Roman ; 
;t that odious religion in the event became the 
eed of countless millions. What philosophers so 
ji^itancously and instinctively condemned has been 
rofessed by the profoundest and the noblest of men, 
trough eighteen centuries ;—so possible is it for our 
•irst Principles to be but the opinions of a multitude, 
lut truths. 

Now be quite sure, my Brothers, that I make clear 
loyou the point on which I am animacha'rting in these 
instances. I am not blaming Cato ami his countrymen 
ior using their First Principles, whatever they were, 
riiile they believed them; every one must use such 
'jpinions as he has ; there is nothing else tf) be done. 
;'Vhat I should blame in them would be their utterly 
tepising another system with which they did not 
s'mpathize, and being so sure that they were right; 
ieir forgetting that the Christians might h.ave hirst 
Principles as well as they, and opposite ones ; their 
fcrgcttiiig that it was a question nt h irst Principles ; 
'Irit the contest was not ended—that it had not 
They viewed Christianity with disgust, at 
frst sight. They were repelled, thrown back, they 
■^'olted from the Religion, and they took that mere 
Wing of theirs as an evidence that the Rcligirm 
rcilly was wrong and immoral. No, it only showed 
'Prit either the Religion or they were wrong, which of 
two had still to be determined. Christians had 
'heir I'irst Principles also ; “blessed are the meek, 
blessed are the persecuted,” “ blessed are the puie- 

U 
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hearted.” These First Principles the Pagans had 
right to ignore. They chose to apply their c 
First Principles, as decisive tests, to the examinati 
of the precepts and practice of the Church, and 
means of them they condemned her; but if tl 
had applied Christian principles as the measure of 1 
precepts and her practice, they would, on the contra 
have been forced to praise her. All depends on wli 
set of principles you begin by assuming. 

The same thing takes place now. A dispassioii 
thinker is struck with the beauty and the elocpie 
of the rites and ceremonies of the Catholic Chun 
he likes to be present at them, but he says they 
addressed of course only to the imagination, no 
the reason. They are indefensible in the eye of rea^ 
What does he mean ? Why this, when he expl; 
himself:—he says he cannot understand how 
Divine Being needs propitiating—is He not gw 
what can be the use of these ceremonies? why, 
such continual prayer ? why try to get others to p 
for you too, and for your object, whatever it is ? 
the use of novenas ? why betake yourselves to sail 
what can they do for you? So he might go 
speaking against the whole system of deprecatory 
intercessory prayer, and we might be grieved 
perplexed at such a line of thought in so cand: 
man, and we should ask ourselves how it came to 
Now if it turned out at length that the said c: 
disbelieved the virtue of prayer altogether, or that 
Divine Being was really moved by it, or that it 
of any good whatever beyond the peace and sen 
ness which the exercise poured over the soul, I tl 
you would consider that this fact quite expla' 
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jse criticisms of his which distressed you; you 
)uld feel that it was nugatory to argue points ol 
(ail with one, who, however candid, differed from 
lU in principle ; and, while vou would not quarrel 
th him for having his own First Principles (seriously 
you thought of them theologicall}'), )’our immediate 
^arge against him would be that he had forgotten 
lat a Catholic has P'irst Principles too, and forgotten 
so that we have as much right to have mu' theory 
f prayer as he to have his own. IIis surprise and 
(fence constitute no proof even to himself that we 
re wrong; they only show, that, as we have our 
irst Principles, which we consider true, but which 
re not capable of proof, so has he his. The previous 
[uestion remains—Which set of principles is true ? 
le is a theorist, using his theory against our practice, 
IS if our practice might not have its own theory also. 
But, in fact, he does not dream that we have any 
ntcllcctual principles whatever as the basis of what 
"'c do ; he thinks he is the only intellectual man ; he 
has mind on his side, it never came into our heads to 
have it; we do not know what mind is. Thus he 
imagines and determines, knowing nothing whatever 
of our acute, profound, subtle philosophers, e.xcept 
hy name, and ridding himself of the trouble of 
reading their works by nicknaming them schoolmen 
or monks. 


5 - 

Now I have come to the point at which the main¬ 
tenance of private opinion runs into bigotry. As 
i^rejudice is the rejection of reason altogether, so 
bigotry is the imposition of private reason, that is, 
U 2 
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of our own views and theories of our own First 
Principles, as if they were the absolute truth, and the 
standard of all argument, investigation, and judgincn; 
If there are any men in the world who ought tc 
abstain from bigotry, it is Protestants. They, \vhos( 
very badge is the right of private judgment, shouli 
give as well as take, slwmld allow others what thei 
claim themselves; but I am sorry to say, as I havt 
had occasion to say again and again, there is veis 
little of the spirit of reciprocity among them; the; 
monopolize a liberty which, when they set out, the; 
professed was to be for the benefit of all partie; 
Not even the intellectual, not even the candid-mindci 
among them, are free from inconsistency here. The; 
begin by setting up principles of thought and actioi 
for themselves ; then, not content with applying then 
to their own thoughts and actions, they make then 
the rule for criticizing and condemning our thought 
and actions too ; this, I rei)eat, is Bigotry. Bigoti 
is the infliction of our own unproved First Principle 
on others, and the tretiting others with scorn or htitro! 
for not accepting them. There are principles, iiuleci 
as I have already said, such as the First Principles c 
morals, not peculiar or proper to the individual, bn 
the rule of the world, because they come from ih 
Author of our being, and from no private factory c 
man. It is not bigotry to despise intemperance; it i 
not bigotry to hate injustice or cruelty ; but whatever) 
local, or national, or sectional, or personal, or novel, an 
nothing more, to make that the standard of juclgm 
all existing opinions, without an attempt at provin 
it to be of authority, is mere ridiculous bigotry. “ I 
necessariis uniias, in dubiis tibertas," is ever the rul 
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a true philosopher. And though t know in many 
iscs it is very difficult to draw the line, and to 
.cide what principles are, and what are not, indc- 
;ndent of individuals, times and places, eternal and 
ivine, yet so far we may safely assert, that when 
le very persons who hold certain views, confess, nay, 
^ast, nay, are jealou.sly careful, that those views 
omc of their own private judgment, they at least 
hould be as jealous and as careful to keep them to 
heir own place, and not to use them as if thc_\' came 
listinctly from heaven, or from the nature of things, or 
rom the nature of man. Those persons, surely, are 
irecluded, if they would be consistent, from using their 
mnciples as authoritative, who proclaim tliat they 
nade them for themselves. Protestants, then, if any 
Tien alive, are, on their own showing, bigots, if they 
;et up their First Principles as oracles and as stan¬ 
dards of all truth. 

This being considered, have we not, my Prolhcrs, 
a curious sight before us? This is what wc call an 
enlightened age : we are to have large views of things ; 
everything is to be put on a philosophical basis; 
reason is to rule: the world is to begin again; a 
new and trans[)orting set of views is about to be 
exhibited to the great human family. Well and 
good ; have them, preach them, eiijoy them, but deign 
to recollect the while, that there have been views in 
the world before you: that the world has not been 
Sfoing on up to this day without any principlc-s what- 
ever ; that the Old Religion was based on principles, 
nid that it is not enough to flourish about your 
new lamps,” if you would make us give up our 
old” ones. Catholicism, 1 say, had its hirst Pi in- 
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ciples before )’ou were born: you say they arc false; 
very well, prove them to be so; they are false, indeed, | 
if yours are true ; but not false merely because yours i 
are yours. While yours are yours it is self-evident, 
indeed, to you, that ours arc false ; but it is not the 
common wa\- of carryin”' on business in the world, 
to value Ifncflish ^oods by French measures, or Iil 
pay a debt in paper which was contracted in gokF 
Catholicism has its First rrinci]5les, overthrow them, if 
you can ; enilurc them, if you cannot. It is iini 
enough to call them effete because they are old, or 
antiquated because they arc ancient. It is not 
enough to look into our churches, and cry, “ It is all 
a form, because divine favour cannot depend on c.\'- 
ternal observances ; ” or, “ It is all a bondage, hccaust 
there is no such thing as sin;” or, “a blasphemy, 
because the Supreme Being cannot be pre.sent in 
ceremonies ; ” or, “ a mummery, because prayer cannot 
move Him;” or, “a tyranny, because vows are un¬ 
natural ; ” or, “ hypocrisy, because no rational man can 
credit it at till.” I .say here is endless assumption, 
unmitigated hyqrothesis, reckless assertion; prove 
your because,” ‘‘ because,” “ because ; ” prove your 
First Principles, and if you cannot, learn philosophic 
moderation. Why m;iy not my First Principles con¬ 
test the prize with yours ? they have been longer m 
the world ; they have lasted longer, they have done 
harder work, they have seen rougher service. You 
sit in your easy-chairs, you dogmatize in yoU' 
lecture-rooms, you wield your pens: it all looh^ 
well on paper: you write exceedingly well: there 
never was an age in which there was better writing 
logical, nervous, eloquent, and pure,—go and carr} 
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II out in the world. Take your First Principles, 
which you are so proud, into the crowded streets 
our cities, into the formidable classes which make 
the bulk of our population ; try to work society 
them. You think you can; I say you cannot 
It least you have not as yet; it is yet to be seen 
you can. “ Let not him that puttelh on his 
iiour boast as he who taketh it off.” Do not 
KC it for granted that that is certain which 
waiting the test of reason and experiment. He 
odest until you are victorious. My principles, which 
believe to be eternal, have at least lasted eighteen 
.indred years ; let yours live as many months. 'Phat 
lan can sin, that he has duties, that the Divine Being 
ears prayer, that He gives His favours through 
isible ordinances, that He is really present in the 
lidst of them, these principles have been the life of 
lations ; they have shown they could be carried out; 
et any single nation carry out yours, and you will 
iwe better claim to speak contemptuously of Catho- 
ic rites, of Catholic devotions, of Catholic belief 
What is all this but the very state of mind which we 
iidicule, and call narrowness, in the case of those who 
liHve never travelled ? We call them, and rightly, men 
contracted ideas, who cannot fancy things going 
differently from what they have themselves wit¬ 
nessed at home, and laugh at everything because it 
strange. They themselves are the pattern men ; 
tbeir height, their dress, their manners, their food, 
^I'eir language, are all founded in the nature of things ; 
and everything else is good or bad, just in that very 
'legree in which it partakes, or does not partake, of 
^hem. All men ought to get up at half-past eight> 
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breakfast between nine and ten, read the newspap 
lunch, take a ride or drive, dine. Merc is the gr 
principle of the day—dine; no one is a man w 
does not dine ; yes, dine, and at the right hour; a 
it must be a dinner, with a certain time after dinn 
and then, in due time, to bed. Tea and toast, p. 
wine, roast beef, mince-pies at Christmas, larab_ 
Easter, goose at Michaelmas, these are their gn 
principles. They suspect any one who does oth 
wise. Figs and maccaroni for the day’s fare, or Bi 
gundy and grapes for brealrfast!—they are aghast 
the atrocity of the notion. And hence you read 
some good country gentleman, who, on undertaki 
a Continental tour, w'as warned of the privations a: 
mortifications that lay before him from the differen 
between foreign habits and his own, stretching 1 
imagination to a point of enlargement answerable 
the occasion, and making reply that he knew it, th 
he had dwelt upon the idea, that he had made t 
his mind to it, and thought him.self prepared f 
anything abroad, provided he could but barga 
for a clean table-cloth and a good beef-steak evei 
day. 

Here was a man of one idea ; there are many mt 
of one idea in the world ; your unintellectual machin 
who eats, drinlcs, and sleeps, is a man of one iclc 
Such, too, is your man of genius, who strikes 01 
some new, or revives some old view in science or 1 
art, and would apply it as a sort of specific or as 
key to all possible subjects; and who will not let ik 
world alone, but loads it with bad names if it 
not run after him and his darling fancy, if it will nf 
cure all its complaints by chemistry or galvanisn 
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.•little doses or great, if it will not adopt the peaked 
loes of Edward III., or the stce]->le hats of the 
uritans. Such again are those Itenevolcnt persons 
ho, with right intentions, but yet, I think, narrow 
lews, wish to introduce the Brit: h constitution and 
Iritish ideas into every nation and tribe upon earth ; 
.iffering, how much ! from the wise man in the 
h^cek epic, whose characteristic was that he was 
versatile,”* for he had known ‘‘the cities and the 
niiid of many men.” History and travel expand our 
fiews of man and of society; they teach us that dis¬ 
tinct principles rule in different countries and in distinct 
periods ; and, though they rlo //ot teach us that all 
principles are equally true, or, which is the same 
thing, that none are either true or false, yet they do 
teach us, that all arc to be regarded with attention 
ind examined with pjatience, which have pnevailed to 
my great extent among mankiml. Such is the temprer 
ofa man of the world, of a philosoprher. I te may hold 
principles to be false and dangerous, !)ut he will try 
to enter into them, to enter into the minds of those 
"'ho hold them ; he will consider in what their 
■'trength lies, and what can be said for thorn ; lie will 
his best to analyze and dissect them ; he will 
compare them with others ; and he will apprly himself 
to the task of expoosing and disprroving them. He 
"'ill not ignore them ;—now, what I desiderate at the 
present day in so many even candid men, and of 
'bourse much more in the multitude which is uncanclid, 
a recognition that Catholics /lavc ptrinciprles of 
‘t'eir own; I desiderate a stucK^ of those porincipolcs, 
^ fair representation, a refutation. It is not enough, 
* floAuTOOTrOC' 
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that this age has its principles too; this does no 
prove them true; it has no right to put ours 01 
one side, and proceed to make its own the imme 
diate touchstones and the sufficient tribunals of on 
creed, our worship, our ecclesiastical proceedings, an 
our moral teaching. 

6 . “ 

To show in how very many instances these remark 
apply to the criticisms and judgments passed b 
Protestants upon the details of Catholic teaching an 
belief, is simply impossible, on such an occasion a 
this.—It would be to write a book. I will take on 
instance, but even to that I cannot hope to do fu 
justice; but it will be something to have drawn yoi 
attention to what .seems to me an important lir 
of thought, and to the mode of using it in the cot 
troversy in which we are engaged. 

I will take, then, one of those subjects, of which 
spoke in the opening of this Lecture as offensive 1 
Protestants—viz., our belief in the miracles wrougl 
by the relics and the prayers of the saints, which hi 
given both occasion and scope to so many re|rorts an 
narratives to their honour, true, doubtful, or unfoundei 
in the Catholic Church. I suppose there is nuthii 
which prejudices us more in the minds of Protestan 
of all classes than this belief. They inspect 01 
churches, or the}' attend to our devotions, or the 
hear our sermons, or they open our books, or the 
read paragraphs in the newspapers ; and it is one an 
the same story—relics and miracles. Such a bela 
such a claim, they consider a self-evident absurdit} 
they are too indignant even to laugh; they toss tl 
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)kfrom them in the fulness of an^er and contempt, 
j they think it superfluous to make (me remark in 
jer to convict us of audacious imi)osture, and to fix 
on us the brand of indelible shame. 1 shall show, 
ill, that this strong feeling arises simi)ly from their 
(umption of a First Princi[)lc, which ought to be 
oved, if they would be honest rcasoners, before it is 
iRi to our disadvantage. 

You observe, my Brothers, we arc now upon a c(,‘i-- 
tin question of controversy, in which the argument 
;//(>/ directly about fact. This is what I noticed in 
lie opening of this Lecture. We accuse our enemies 
if untruth in most cases ; we do not accuse them, on 
k whole, of untruth here. I know it is very difficult 
ht prejudice such as theirs to oj)en its mouth at all 
lithout some mis-statement or exaggeration ; still, 
n the whole, they do bear true, not false witness in 
k matter of miracles. We do certainly abound, we 
■re exuberant, we overflow with stories which cause 
ur enemies, from no fault of ours, the keenest irrita- 
ton, and kindle in them the mo.st lively resentment 
'gainst us. Certainly the Catholic Church, from east 
west, from north to south, is, according to oiir 
conceptions, hung with miracles. The store of relics 
® inexhaustible; they are multiplied through all 
'*nds, and each particle of each has in it at least a 
fcrmant, perhaps an energetic virtue of supernatural 
operation. At Rome there is the True Cro.ss, the 
Crib of Bethlehem, and the Chair of St. Peter ; portions 
the Crown of Thorns are kept at Paris; the liol)’ 
Coat is shown at Treves ; the Winding-Sheet at 1 ui in , 
*1 Monza, the iron crown is formed (rut of a Nail of 
'^0 Cross ; and another Nail is claimed for the Duomo 
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of Milan ; and pieces of our Lady’s Habit arc to 
seen in the Escurial. The Agnus Dei, blessed incd; 
the scapular, the cord of St Lrancis, all arc 
medium of divine manifestations and graces. Cn 
fixes have bowed the head to the suppliant, :■ 
Madonnas have bent their eyes ui)on assembled crow 
St. Januarius’s blood liquefies periodically at NiUi 
and St. Winifred’s well is the scene of wonders ei 
in an unbelieving country. Women are marked w 
the sacred stigmata; blood has flowed on Frid; 
from their five wounds, and tlu-ir heads are crowi 
with a circle of lacerations. Relics are ever touch 
the sick, the diseased, the wounded, sometimes w 
no result at all, at other times with marked and i 
deniable efficacy. Who has not heard of the abund; 
favours gained by the intercession of the Bles: 
Virgin, and of the marvellous consequences \vh 
have attended the invocation of St. Antony of Padi 
These phenomena are sometimes reported of Sai 
in their life-time, as well as after death, especial!) 
they were evangelists or martyrs. The wild bca 
crouched before their victims in the Roman amr 
theatre ; the axe-man was unable to sever St. Cecil 
head from her body, and St. Peter elicited a spr 
of water for his jailor’s baptism in the Mamerli 
St. Francis Xavier turned salt water into fresh 
five hundred travellers ; St. Raymond was transpor 
over the sea on his cloak ; St. Andrew shone brigh 
in the dark; St. Scholastica gained by her pray 
a pouring rain ; St. Paul was fed by ravens ; ajid 
Frances saw her guardian Angel. 1 need not contin 
the catalogue; here what one party urges, the otl 
admits; they Join issue over a fact; that fact is < 
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n of miracles on the part of tire Catholic Church ; 
the Protestants’ charge, and it is our glory, 
ibserve then, we affirm that the Supreme Being 
wrought miracles on earth ever .since the time of 
.\postles: Protestants deny it. Wiry do we affirm, 
do they deny ? we affirm it on a I'drst Principle, 
i^deny it on a First Principle ; and on either side 
First Principle is made to be decisive of the ques- 
n. Our First Principle is contradictory of theirs ; 
iheirs be true, we are mistaken ; if ours be true, 
jv are mistaken. They take for granteil that their 
Kt Principle is true ; we take for granteti that our 
r.st Principle is true. Till ours is tlisprovcd, we 
VC as much right to consider it true as they to con- 
Jer theirs true; till theirs is proved, they have as 
tie ground for saying that we go against reason, as 
T boasting that they go according to it. L'or our 
irst Principle is our reason, in the same sense in 
liicli theirs is their reason, and it is quite as good a 
ason. Both they and we start with the miracles of 
lK.\postles and then their First Principle or pre- 
umption, against our miracles, is this, “What God 
'ill once. He \s not likely to do again;” while our 
first Principle or presumption, for our miracles, is 
liis, “What God did once. He is likely to do again.” 
fhey say. It cannot be supposed He will work niany 
™iraclcs ; we, It cannot be suppo.sed He will work 
h, 

I am not aiming at any mere sharp or clever stroke 

‘I am arguing with Protestants; if unbelievers are sup[)oscd, then 
'f'-y use virtually Hume's celebrated argument, which still is a Pre- 
‘“'“Ption or First Principle—viz., it is impossible to l.vney the order ol 
Ulurc internipted. 
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against them ; I wish to be serious and to investi ^ 
the real state of the case, and I feel what I am sav 
very strongly. Protestants say, miracles are not lik 
to occur often ; we say they are likely to occur oft 
The two parties, you see, start with contradict 
principles, and they determine the particular mirac 
which are the subject of dispute, by their respect 
principles, without looking to such testimony tisjf 
be brought in their favour. They do not .say, " 
Francis, or St. Antony, or St. Philip Neri did 
miracles, for the evidence for them is worth nothin 
or “ because what looked like a miracle was no 
miracle; ” no, but they say, “ It is impossible ll 
should have wrought miracles.” Bring before 
Protestant the largest mass of evidence and testiiiK 
in proof of the miraculous liciuefaction of St. Janiiarii 
blood at Naples, let him be urged by witnesses of 
highest character, chemists of the first fame, circi 
stances the most favourable for the detection of 
posture, coincidences, and confirmations the ir 
close and minute and indirect, he will not believe 
his First Principle blocks belief. On the other ha 
diminish the evidence ever so much, provided ; 
leave some, and reduce the number of witnesses : 
circumstantial proof; yet you would not altoget 
wean the Catholic’s mind from belief in it; for 
First Principle encourages such belief. Would : 
amount of evidence convince the Protestant of 
miraculous motion of a Madonna’s eyes ? is it nol 
him in itself, prior to proof, simply incredible? wo 
he even listen to the proof? His First Princi 
settles the matter; no wonder then that the wl 
history of Catholicism finds so little response m 
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itellect or sympathy in his heart. It is as impossible 
iiat the notion of the miracle should ^ain admittance 
nto his imagination, as for a lighted candle to laanain 
lurning, when dipped into a vessel of water. The 
rater puts it out. 


7. 

^he Protestant, I say, laughs at the very idea of 
miracles or supernatural acts as occurring at this 
day; his First Principle is rooted in him ; he repels 
from him the idea of miracles ; he laughs at the notion 
of evidence for them ; one is just as likely as another ; 
they are all false. Why? Because of his First Principle: 
(here are no miracles since the Apostles. Here, in¬ 
deed, is a short and easy way of getting rid of the 
ivhole subject, not by reason, but by a First Princi]>le 
which he calls reason. Yes, it is reason, granting 
his First Principle is true ; it is not reason, suj)posing 
his First Principle is false. It is reason, if the private 
judgment of an individual, or of a sect, or of a philo¬ 
sophy, or of a nation, be synonymous with reason ; 
tis not reason, if reason is something not local, nor 
temporal, but universal. Before he advances a step 
in his argument, he ought to prove his First Principle 
hue; he does not attempt to do so, he takes it for 
Smnted ; and he proceeds to apply it, gratuitous, 
personal, peculiar as it is, to all our accounts of 
ntiracles taken together, and thereupon and thereby 
triumphantly rejects them all. This, forsooth, is his 
spontaneous judgment, his instinctive leeling, his 
Common sense,—a mere private opinion of his own, 
* Protestant opinion ; a lecture-room opinion ; not a 
"'orld-wide opinion, not an instinct ranging through 
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time and space, but an assumption and presumptu 
which, by education and habit, he has got to think 
certain, as much of an axiom, as that two and f 
make four; and he looks down upon us, and bi 
us consider ourselves beaten, all because the savour 
our statements and narratives and reports and legen 
is inconsistent with his delicate Protestant sense, 
all because our conclusions are different, not from c 
principles and premisses, but from his. 

And now for the structure he proceeds to raise 
this foundation of sand. If, he argues, in matter 
fact, there be a host of stories about relics and mirac 
circulated in the Catholic Church, which, as a matl 
of First Principle, cannot be true; to what must' 
attribute them ? indubitably to enormous stupidity 
the one hand, and enormous roguery on the oth 
This, observe, is an immediate and close inference: 
clever men must see through the superstition ; the 
who do not see through it must be dolts. Furth 
since religion is the subject-matter of the alleg 
fictions, they must be what are called pious frauds, 1 
the sake of gain and power. Observe, my Brothe 
there is in the Church a vast tradition and testinioi 
about miracles: how is it to be accounted for? 
miracles can take place, then the truth of the mirac 
will be a natural e.xplanation of the report, just as t! 
fact of a man d_\ ing satisfactorily accounts for t 
news that he is dead; but the Protestant cannot 
explain it, because he thinks miracles cannot ta. 
place ; so he is necessarily driven, by way of accour 
ing for the report of them, to impute that report 
fraud. He cannot help himself. I repeat it; tl 
whole mass of accusations which Protestants brii 



ist US under this head, Catholic credulity, im- 
iire, pious frauds, hypocrisy, priestcraft, this vast 
varied superstructure of imputation, you see, all 
, on an assumption, on an opinion of theirs, for 
:h they offer no kind of proof. What then, in 
do they say more than this. If Protestantism be 
, you Catholics are a most awful set of knaves ?— 
e, at least, is a most intelligible and undeniable 
tion. 

ow, on the other hand, let me take our own side 
he question, and consider how we ourselves stand 
lively to the charge made against us. Catholics, 
1, hold the mystery of the Incarnation ; and the 
arnation is the most stupendous event which ever 
take place on earth ; and after it and hencc- 
h, I do not see how we can scruple at any miracle 
the mere ground of its being unlikely to hap- 
I. No miracle can be so great as that which 
k place in the Holy Hou.se of Nazareth ; it is in- 
iiiitely more difficult to believe than all the inir.a- 
s of the Breviaiy, of the Martyrology, of Saints’ 
es, of legends, of local traditions, put together ; and 
-re is the grossest inconsistency on the very face of 
- matter, for any one .so to strain out the gnat and 
swallow the camel, as to profess what is incon- 
irable, yet to protest against what is surely within 
s limits of intelligible hypothesis. If, through 
'ine grace, we once are able to accept the solemn 
'ith that the Supreme Being was born of a mortal 
■^man, what is thereto be imagined which can offend 
^ on the ground of its marvellousncss ? Ihus, you 
it happens that, though First Principles are 
^rnmonly assumed, not proved, ours in this case 
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admits, if not of proof, yet of recommendation, 
means of that fundamental truth which Protest,r 
profess as well as we. When we start with assimi 
that miracles are not unlikely, we are putting fort! 
position which lies imbedded, as it were, and invoh 
in the great revealed fact of the Incarnation. 

So much is plain on starting; but more is 
too. Miracles are not only not unlikely, they' 
positively likely ; and for this simple reason, bcca 
for the most part, when God begins Pie goes 
We conceive that when He first did a miracle, 
began a series ; what He commenced. He continu 
what has been, will be. Surely this is good 
clear reasoning. To my own mind, certainly, i 
incomparably more difficult to believe that 
Divine Being should do one miracle and no in 
than that He should do a thousand; that He sin 
do one great miracle only, than that He should ( 
multitude of less besides. This beautiful work 
nature, Plis own work, He broke its harmon}-; 
broke through His own laws which He had inipi 
on it; He worked out His purposes, not sin 
through it, but in violation of it. If He did 
only in the lifetime of the Apostles, if He did it 
once, eighteen hundred years ago and more, 
isolated infringement looks as the mere infri 
ment of a rule: if Divine Wisdom would not 1 
an infringement, an anomaly, a solecism on 
work. Pie might be expected to introduce a sent 
miracles, and turn the apparent exception intt 
additional law of His providence. If the U 
Being does a thing once. He is, judging b\’ I'lJ 
reason, likely to do it again. This surely is coni 
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nse. If beggar gets food at a gentleman’s house 
!ce, does he not send others thither after him? If 
ju are attacked by thieves once, do you forthwith 
ive your windows open at night ? If an acquaint- 
nee were convicted of a fraud, would you let that be 
V signal for reposing confidence in him, as a man 
^ could not possibly deceive you ? Nay, suppose 
oil yourselves were once to see a miracle, would )'ou 
ut feel that experience to be like passing a line? 
liould you, in consequence of it, declare, “ I never 
vill believe another if I hear of one ? ” would it not, 
M the contrary, predispose you to listen to a new 
report? would you scoff at it and call it priestcraft 
lor the reason that you had actually seen one with 
your own eyes? I think you would not; then I ask 
rlmt is the difference of the argument, whether you 
Mve seen one or believe one? You believe the 
Apostolic miracles, therefore be inclined beforehand 
'-''believe later ones. Thus you .see, our hirst Prin¬ 
ciple, that miracles are not unlikely now, is not at 
a strange one in the mouths of those who believe 
-tot the Supreme Being came miraculously into this 
''orld, miraculously united Himself to mans na- 
■ure, passed a life of miracles, and then gave His 
\postles a greater gift of miracles than He exercised 
Himself. So far on the principle itself; and now, in 
n't next place, see what comes of it. 

This comes of it,—that there are two systems going 
in the world, one of nature, and one above nature , 
»nd two histories, one of common events, and one of 
'"iracles; and each system and each history has its 
‘"n order. When I hear of the miracle of a Saint, 
first feeling would be of the same kind as if it 
X 2 
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were a report of any natural exploit or event. Su[ 
posing, for instance, I heard a report of the death i 
some public man ; it would not startle me, even if 
did not at once credit it, for all men must die. l)i 
I read of any great feat of valour, I should believe ; 
if imputed to Alexander or Coeur de Lion. Did 
hear of any act of baseness, I .should disbelieve- 
if imputed to a friend whom I knew and loved. Ar 
so, in like manner, were a miracle reported to me 
wrought by a member of Parliament, or a Rishop 
the Establishment, or a Wesleyan preacher, I shou 
repudiate the notion: were it referred to a saint, 
the relic of a saint, or the intercession of a saint, 
should not be startled at it, though I might not 
once believe it. And I certainly should be right 
this conduct, supposing my First Principle be tri 
Miracles to the Catholic are facts of history a 
biography, and nothing else ; and they are to be 
garded and dealt with as other facts; and as natu 
facts, under circumstances, do not startle Protcstai 
so supernatural, under circumstances, do not star 
the Catholic.^ They may or may not have tak 
place in particular cases ; he may be unable to det 
mine which ; he may have no distinct evidence; 
may suspend his judgment, but he will say, " h 
very possible; ” he never will say, “ I cannot belii 
it” 

® Douglas, succeeding Middleton, lays down the sceptical an'l 
lestant First Principle thus: "The history of miracles (to make 
the words of an author, whose authority you will think of some wo 
is of a kind totally dijfcrent from that of common events; the oiu't 
suspected always of course, without the strongest evidence to conjicn 
the other to be admitted of course, without as strong reason 
it,” ilic.— Criterion, p. 26. 
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Take the history of Alfred: you know his wise, 
,ild, beneficent, yet daring character, and his roman- 
c vicissitudes of fortune. This great king has a 
umber of stories, or, as yini may call them, legends, 
)1(1 of him. Do you believe them all ? no. Do yon, 
n the other hand, think them incredible ? no. Do 
^1 call a man a dupe or a blockhe.id for believing 
hem ? no. Do you call an author a knave and a 
heat who records them? no. You go into neither 
■xtreme, whether of implicit faith or of violent re¬ 
probation. You are not so extravagant; )-ou sec that 
ihey suit his character, they n/aj' have been ; yet this 
K so romantic, that has so little evidence, a third is 
S) confused in dates or in geogra[)hy, that you are in 
matter of fact indisposed towards them. Others are 
probably true, others certainly. Nor do you force 
every one to take your own view of particular stories ; 
you and your neighbours think differently about this 
or that in detail and agree to differ. There is in the 
Museum at Oxford, a jewel or trinket said to be 
•hfred’s ; it is shown to all comers : 1 never heard the 
teeper of the Museum accused of hypocrisy or fraud 
for showing, with Alfred’s name appended, what he 
might or might not himself believe to have belongcil 
to that great king: nor did I ever see any party ol 
strangers, who were looking at it with awe, ic.gardcil 
by any self-complacent bystander with scornful com 
passion. Yet the relic is not to a certainty Alfrcd’.s. 

I he world pays civil honour to it on the piobability , 
'VC pay religious honour to relics, if so be, on the 
probability. Is the Tower of Imndon shut agam.-,t 
'.phtseers, because the coats of mail or pikes there 
'"ay have half legendary tales connected with them ? 
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why then may not the country people come up in 
joyous companies, singin" and piping, to see the 
Holy Coat at Treves? There is our Queen agiin, 
who is so truly and justly popular ; she roves about 
in the midst of tratlition and romance ; she scatters 
myths and legends from her as she goes along; she 
is a being of poetry, and you might fairly be scepii- 
cal whether she had any personal existence. She is 
always at some beautiful, noble, bounteous work or 
other, if you trust the papers. She is doing ahus- 
deeds in the Highlands ; she meets beggars in her 
rides, at Windsor; she writes venses in albums, oi 
draws sketches, or is mistaken for the housekeeper 
by some blind old woman, or she runs up a hill, as il 
she were a child. Who finds fault with these things; 
he would be a cynic, he would be white-livered, anc 
would have gall for blood, who was not struck will 
this graceful, touching evidence of the love which he 
subjects bear her. Who could have the head, ever 
if he had the heart, who could be so cross and peevish 
who could be so solemn and perverse, as to say tha 
some of the stories may be simple lies, and all <j 
them might have stronger evidence than they carr; 
with them ? Do you think she is displeased at them 
Why, then, should He, the Great Father, who one 
walked the earth, look sternly on the unavoidabh 
mistakes of His own subjects and children in thei 
devotion to Him and His ? Even granting the; 
mistake some cases in particular, from the infirniit; 
of human nature, and the contingencies of evidence 
and fancy there is or has been a miracle here or ther 
when there is not;—though a tradition, attached to 
picture, or to a shrine, or to a well, be very doubtin' 
—though one relic be sometimes mistaken for anotbe 
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St. Theodore stands for St. Eiigcnius, or St. 
thocles ;—still, once take into account our First 
ciple, that He is likely to continue miracles among 
.vhich is as good as the Protestant’s, and I do not 
why He should feel much displeasure with us on 
)unt of this error, or should cease to work wonders 
mr behalf. In the Protestant’s view, indeed, who 
lines that miracles never are, our thaumatology is 
great falsehood; but that is his First Princiiilc, as 
lave said so often, which he does not prove but 
ume. If he, indeed, upheld our system, or ivc held 
principle, in either case he or we should be im- 
stors; but though we should be partners to a fraud, 
we thought like Protestants, we surely are not, 
cause we think like Catholics. 

8 . 

Such, then, is the answer which I make to those 
ho would urge against us the multitude ol miracles 
corded in our Saints’ Lives and devotional works, 
T many of which there is little evidence, and for 
'me next to none. We think them true in the sense 
1 which Protestants think the details of F.nglish his- 
^ry true. When they say that, they do not mean to 
5y there are no mistakes in it, but no mistakes of 
onsequence, none which alter the general course of 
listory. Nor do they mean they arc equally sure of 
•very part; for evidence is fuller and better for some 
■Wngs than for others. They do not slake their 
-fedit on the truth of Froissart or Sully, they do not 
pledge themselves for the accuracy of Uoddington or 
Walpole, they do not embrace as an Ivvangelist, 
Hume, Sharon Turner, or Macaulay. And yet they 
•Ici not think it necessary, on the other hand, to com- 
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mence a religious war against all our historical cate 
chisms, and abstracts, and dictionaries, and tales an( 
biographies, through the country ; they have no cal 
on them to amend and expurgate books of archeologv 
antiquities, heraldry, architecture, geography, an( 
statistics, to rewrite our inscriptions, and to establisl 
a censorship on all new publications for the time t 
come. And .so as regards the miracles of the CatholT 
Church ; if, indeed, miracles never can occur, tlicr 
indeed, impute the narratives to fraud; but till yoi 
prove they are not likely, we shall consider the his 
tories which have come down to us true on the whole 
though in particular cases they may be exaggeratei 
or unfounded. Where, indeed, they can certainly b 
proved to be false, there we shall be bound to do ou 
best to get rid of them ; but till that is clear, we shal 
be liberal enough to allow others to use their privat 
judgment in their favour, as we use ours in thei 
disparagement. For myself, lest I appear in an; 
way to be shrinking from a determinate judginen 
on the claims of some of those miracles and relic; 
which Protestants are so startled at, and to be hidini 
particular questions in what is vague and general, 
will avow distinctly, that, putting out of the questioi 
the hypothesis of unknown laws of nature (that is, o 
the professed miracle being not miraculous), I thinl 
it impo.ssible to withstand the evidence which i 
brought for the liquefaction of the blood of St. Jai'U 
arius at Naples, and for the motion of the eyes o 
the pictures of the Madonna in the Roman States 
I see no reason to doubt the material of the Lomban 
crown at Monza; and I do not see why the Hoi) 
Coat at Treves may not have been what it professe 
to be. I firmly believe that portions of the 
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ross are at Rome and elsewhere, that tlie Crib of 
ethlehem is at Rome, and the bodies of St. Peter and 
[, Paul also. I believe that at Rome too lies St. 
tephen, that St. Matthew lies at Salerno, and St. 
,ndrew at Amalfi. I firmly believe that the relics 
f the saints are doing innumerable miracles and 
races daily, and that it needs only for a Catholic to 
Sow devotion to any saint in order to receive special 
wicfits from his intercession. I firmly believe tliat 
aints in their life-time have before now raised the 
lead to life, cros.sed the sea without vessels, multiplied 
jrain and bread, cured incurable di.seases, and super¬ 
seded the operation of the laws of the universe in a 
multitude of ways. Many men, when they hear an 
educated man so speak, will at once impute the 
avowal to insanity, or to an idiosyncra.sy, or to iin- 
jccility of mind, or to decrepitude of powers, or to 
ianaticism, or to hypocrisy. They have a right to 
■ay .so, if they will ; and we have a right to a.sk them 
vhy they do not say it of those who bow down be- 
jiore the Mystery of mysteries, the Divine Incarnation. 

I they do not believe this, they are not yet Proles- 
hants; if they do, let them grant that Me who has 
I ‘lone the greater may do the less.'' 

9 - 

And now, Brothers of the Oratory, I have come to 
‘I’o end of a somewhat uninteresting, but a necessary 
^''Scvission. Your lot is cast in the world; you are 
''ot gathered together, as we are, into the home and 
'indcr the shadow of St. Philip ; you mi.x with men 
of all opinions. Where you see prejudice, there, in- 
'loed, it is no use to argue; prejudice thinks its first 

* Vide Note 2 at the end of tlie volume. 
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principles self-evident. It can tell falsehoods to ou 
dishonour by the score, yet suddenly it is so jealou 
of truth, as to be shocked at legends in honour 0 
the saints. With prejudiced persons then, you wil 
make no way; they will not look the question in tb 
face; if they condescend to listen for a moment t 
your arguments it is in order to pick holes in them 
not to ascertain their drift or to estimate their weigh! 
But there are others of a different stamp of whom 
spoke, in the opening of this Lecture, candid, amiabl 
minds, who wish to think well of our doctrines am 
devotions, but stumble at them. When you mee 
with such, ask them whether they are not takiii; 
their own principles and opinions for granted, aru 
whether all they have to say against us is not containct 
in the proposition with which they start. Entrea 
them to consider how they know their existing opi 
nions to be true ; whether they are innate and neces 
sary; whether they are not local, national, or tern 
porary ; whether they have ever spread over the eartl 
ever held nations together; wjiether they have eve 
or often done a great thing. If they say that penance: 
are absurd, or images superstitious, or infallibility 
impossible, or sacraments mere charms, or a priest 
hood priestcraft, get them to put their ideas inti 
shape and to tell you their reasons for them. Trao 
up their philosophy for them, as you have traced u[ 
their tradition; the fault lies in the root; every stei 
of it is easy but the first. Perhaps you will 
them Catholics by this process ; at least you will nrak 
them perceive what they believe and what they 
not, and will teach them to be more tolerant of< 
Religion which unhappily they do not see their wa) 
to embrace, 



LECTURE VIII. 


'.SORANCE CONCERNING CATHOLICS THE PROTEC 
TJON OP THE PROTESTANT VIEW. ' 


I. 

bu may have asked yourselves, Brotlicrs of thi' 
'ratory, why it was that, in exposing, as I did last 
eek, the shallowness of the philosophy on which oiu; 
pponents erect their structure of argument against 
s, 1 did not take, as my illustration, an instance far 
lore simple and ready to my hand than that to which 
actually directed your attention. It was my object, 
n that occasion, to show that Protestants virtuall}- 
sume the point in debate between them and us, in 
'ly particular controversy, in the very principles with 
'hich they set out; that those first principles, for 
'Wch they offer no proof, involve their conclusions; 
’0 that, if we are betrayed into the inadvertence of 
pissing them over without remark, we are forthwith 
'ideated and routed, even before we have begun to 
'love forward to the attack, as might happen to 
•Rivalry who manceuvred on a swam]), or to a guerilla 
bree which ventured on the open plain. Protestants 
Catholics each have their own ground, and can 
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not engage on any other; the question in dispu 
between them is more elementary than men coi 
monly suppose; it relates to the ground itself, r 
which the battle is legitimately and rightfully to 1 
fought; the first principles assumed in the startii 
of the controversy determine the issue. Protestants 
fact do but say that we are superstitious, because it 
superstitious to do as we do; that we are delude 
because it is a delusion to believe what we believi 
that we are knaves, because it must bo knavery to teac 
what we teach. A short and plea.sant argumcr 
easier even and safer than that extempore and ir 
provisatore mode of fabricating and fabling again 
us, of which I have said .so much in former Lecture 
easier and safer, inasmuch as, according to the prover 
“ great wits ought to have long memories.” when tin 
deal with facts. In arguments about facts, the 
must be consistency, and speciousness, and proof, ai 
circumstantial evidence; private judgment in slio 
becomes subject to sundry and .serious liabilities wlu 
it deals with history and testimony, from which it 
comparatively free when it expatiates in opinim 
and views. Now of this high a priori mode ' 
deciding the question, the specimen I actually toi 
was the Protestant argument against relics ai 
miracles; and I selected this instance for its ou 
salce, because I wished to bring out what I thougl 
an important truth as regarded them ; but a nio: 
obvious in.stance certainly would have been the su 
prising obtuseness, for I can use no other word, wi' 
which the Protestant Rule of Faith, which Catholii 
disown, is so often obtruded on. us, as a necessar 
basis of discussion, which it is thought absurd an 
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■-destructive not to accept, in any controversy about 
:trine. 

All the world knows that Catholics hold that the 
jostles made over the Divine Revelation to the t^ener- 
on after them, not only in writing, but by word of 
juth, and in the ritual of the Church. We consider 
the New Testament is not the whole of what 
ey left us; that they left us a number of doctrines, 
it in writing at all, but living in the minds and 
ouths of the faithful; Protestants deny this. They 
we a right to deii}’ it; but they have no right to 
vsume their denial to be true without proof, and to 
'C it as self-evident, and to triumph over us as beaten, 
icrely because we will not admit it. Yet this they 
ctually do; can anything be more preposterous ? 
owever, they do this as innocentl\’ and naturally as il 
i were the most logical of processes, and the fairest and 
nost unexceptionable of proceedings. Tor in.stance 
here was a country gentleman in this neighbourhood 
n the course of last year, who, having made some 
ssays in theology among his tenantry in his walks 
Over his estate, challenged me to prove some point, 1 
sm not clear what, but 1 think it was the infallibility 
of the Holy See, or of the Church. Were my time 
niy own, I should never shrink from any controversy, 
having the experience of twenty years, that the more 
Catholicism and its doctrines are sifted, the more 
distinct and luminous .will its truth ever come out into 
view; and in the instance in question I did not decline 
the invitation. However, it soon turned out that it 
"'as a new idea to the gentleman in ciuestion, that I 
"■as not bound to prove the point in debate simply by 
■Scripture ; he considered that Scripture was to be the 
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sole basis of the discussion. This was quite anoth 
thing. For myself, I firmly believe that in Scripm 
the Catholic doctrine on the subject is contained; b 
had I accepted this gratuitous and officious propo- 
tion, you see I should have been simply recogiiLsin;- 
Protestant principle, which I disown. He would n 
controvert with me at all, unless I subscribed to 
doctrine which I believe to be, not only a dangeroT 
but an absurd error; and, because I would not alio 
him to assume what it was his business to prove, befo 
he brought it forward, and because I challenged hi 
to prove that Scripture was, as he assumed, the Ru 
of Faith, he turned away as happy and self-satisfit 
as if he had gained a victory. That all truth is co 
tained in Scripture was his first principle; he thougl 
none but an idiot could doubt it; none but a Jesu 
could deny it; he thought it axiomatic; he thougl 
that to offer proof was even a profanation of so .sel 
evident a point, and that to demand it was a reducl 
ad absurduin of the person demanding;—but this, 
repeat, was no extraordinary instance of Protc.slai 
argumentation ; it occurs every other day. 

The instance in controversy, to which I have be( 
alluding, leads by no very difficult nor circuitoi 
transition to the subject to which 1 mean to devote tl 
present Lecture. Let it be observed, that the falla( 
involved in the Protestant Rule of Faith is this,—tlr 
its upholders fancy, most unnaturally, that tl 
accidental and occasional writings of an Apost 
convey to them of necessity his whole mimi. 
does not occur to them to ask themselves, wheth>; 
as he has in part committed his teaching to writm 
so possibly he may not have expressed it in 
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mgh other channels also. Very different thi.s from 
r mode of acting in matters of this world, in which 
hing are they more distrustful of, or discontentcil 
ti, than mere letter-writing, when they would arrive 
he real state of a case in which they are interested, 
icn a government, or the proprietors of a news- 
)er, would gain accurate information on any suh- 
t, they send some one to the spot, to see with his 
;s. When a man of business would bring a nego- 
lion to a safe and satisfactory conclusion, he ex- 
ims that letters are endless, and forthwith do- 
itches a confidential person to transact the matter 
th the parties with whom he is treating. We know 
■w unwilling heads of families are to take servants 
' written characters, considering that writing is not 
inute and real enough for their purpose. Writing, 
course, has special advantages, but it has its ele¬ 
cts ; and other methods of information compen.satc 
■rthem. It must be recollected, too, as reg.irds the 
cw Testament, that it is not a technical document, 
<e an act of Parliament, or a legal instrument, but 
made up of various portioics, e.xhibiting, more or 
:ss, the free and flowing course of thought of 
leir respective writers. It is not worded with 
le scientific precision of a formal treatise, a creed, 
r a last will and testament. Now, works written 
this natural style are especially liable to receive 
n interpretation, and to make an impression, not 
n correspondence with the writer’s intention, but 
according to the private principles and feelings of the 
eader. The imagination draws the unknown or 
ibsent author in lineaments altogether different from 
die original. Did we suddenly see St. Peter or St. 
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Paul, and hear him converse, most ■ of us would n 
recognise, or even suspect him to be the A post 
How surprised we sometimes are by the sight of the 
of whom we have often heard speak, or whose wr 
ings we have often read! We cannot believe we ha 
the living author before us. Hence it is common 
hear it said in favour of intemperate partisans by th 
friends, “ If you knew him, you really would li 
him ; he is so different from his mode of writing 
speaking ” ; others, on the other hand, meet with 
person whom they have long admired through t 
medium of his works, and are quite mortified a 
annoyed that they like his conversation and 1 
manners so little. 

Unless my memory fails me of what I read ye; 
ago, a well-known authore.ss, lately deceased, suppl: 
in her tales one or two instances in point. I recolh 
the description of an old-fashioned, straightforwa 
East Indian, who had for years corresponded with t 
widow of a friend in England, and from her lett( 
had conceived a high opinion of her good sense a 
propriety of feeling. Then, as the story goes on 
tell, he comes back to England, becomes acquaint 
with her, and, to his disappointment, is gradua 
made aware that she is nothing else than a world 
heartless, and manoeuvring woman. The same wrii 
draws elsewhere a very young lady, who, in a spi 
of romance, has carried on a correspondence vvi 
another female whom she never saw; on the strong 
of which, from a conviction of the sympathy whi 
must exist between them, she runs from home 
join her, with the view of retiring with her for life 
some secluded valley in Wales; but is shocked 
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on meeting her, that after all she is vulgar, 
tractive, and middle-aged. Were it necessary, 
berless instances might be given to the purpo.se; 
aistakes, too, of every kind; of persons, when 

turning out different from their writings, for 
Dctter as well as for the worse, or neither for the 
;r nor the worse, but still so different as to sur- 
; us and make us muse; different in opinion, or 
rinciple, or in conduct, or in impression and effect. 
1 thus Scripture, in like manner, though written 
er a supernatural guidance, is, from the nature of the 
:, from the defect of human language, and the in- 
ity of the recipient, unable by itself to convey the 
mind of its writers to all who read it. Instead of 
forcing its meaning upon the reader, the reader 
;es his own meaning upon it, colours it with his 
1 thoughts and distorts it to his own purposes ; so 
t something is evidently needed besides it, such 
he teaching of the Church, to protect it from the 
e private judgment of the individual. And if this 
rue when the New Testament, as a whole, is contem- 
ted, how much more certainly will it take place 
en Protestants contract their reading protessedly 
only a part of it, as to St. Paul’s Epistles; and 
n again out of St. Paul, select the two Epistles to 
: Romans and Galatians; and still further, as is so 
nmon, confine themselves to one or two sentences, 
ich constitute practically the whole of the Protes- 
it written word! Why, of course, it is very easy 
put what sense they please on one or two venses , 
d thus the Religion of the Apostles may come in 
- event to mean anything or nothing. 


Y 
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2 . 

Here, then, we are arrived at the subject on whi 
1 mean to remark this evening. Protestant.s judge 
the Apostles’ doctrine by “ te.xts,” as they arc co 
monly called, taken from Scripture, and notlii 
more; and they judge of our doctrine too by “ te.vt 
taken from our writings, and nothing more. Piet 
verses, bits torn from the context, half sentences,; 
the warrant of the Protestant Idea, of what is A| 
stolic truth, on the one hand, and, on the other, of \vl 
is Catholic falsehood. As they have their chips a 
fragments of St. Paul and St. John, so have tl 
their chips and fragments of Suarez and Bellarmii 
and out of the former they make to themselves ih 
own Christian religion, and out of the latter our Ar 
Christian superstition. They do not ask themscl' 
sincerely, as a matter of fact and history. What ( 
the Apostles teach then ? nor do they ask sincea 
and as a matter of fact, fT’/i’rt/do Catholics teach no 
they judge of the Apostles and they judge of us 
scraps, and on these scraps they e.xercisc their priv 
judgment,—that is, their Prejudice, as I de.scribcd t 
Lectures back, and their Assumed Principles, a: 
described in my foregoing Lecture; and the proc 
ends in their bringing forth, out of their scraps fr 
the Apostles, what they call “Scriptural Rcligio 
and out of their scraps from our theologians, 
they call Popery. 

The first Christians were a living body; the}’ 
thousands of zealous, energetic men, who preach 
disputed, catechized, and conversed from yeai ’s end 
year’s end. They spoke by innumerable tongues, u 
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heart and one soul, all saying the same thing ; all 
multitudinous testimony about the truths of 
elation, Protestants narrow down into one or two 
gre sentences, which at their own will ami plca- 
they select from St. Paul, and at their own will 
pleasure they explain, and call the Gospel. Thc)’ 
just the same thing with us; Catholics, at least, 
e a lively illustration and evidence of the absur- 
' of Protestant private judgment as exercLsed on 
Apostolic writings, in the visible fact of its absur- 
r as exercised on themselves. They, as their 
.fathers, the first Christian.s, are a living body; 
y, too, preach, dispute, catechize, converse with 
umerable tongues, saying thc same thing as our 
ersaries confe.ss, all over the earth. \\ ell, then, 
j would think the obvious way was, if they would 
3 W what we really teach, to come and ask us, to 
k with us, to try to enter into our views, and to 
end to our teaching. Not at all; they do not 
am of doing so; they take their “texts; they 
ve got their cut-and-dried specimens from oui 
vines, which the Protestant 1 radition hands down 
)ra generation to generation; and, as by the aid of 
eir verses from Scripture, they think they' under- 
uid the Gospel better than the first Christians, so, 
the help of these choice extracts from our works, 
ey think they'’ understand our doctrine bcttci than 
e do ourselve.s. They will not allow us to explain 
ur own books. So sure are they of their knowledge. 
I'd so superior to us, that they have no difficulty in 
dting us right, and in accounting for our contradict- 
them. Sometimes Catholics are “evasive and 
"uffling,” which, of course, will explain everything, 
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sometimes they simply “have never been told wb; 
their creed really is; ” the priest keeps it from ihei 
and cheats them; as yet, too, perhaps they a 
“recent converts,” and do not know the actual sta 
of things, though they will know in time. Thi 
Protestants judge us by their “ texts; ” and I 
“ texts ” I do not mean only passages from our writei 
but all those samples of whatever kind, historic; 
ecclesiastical, biographical, or political, carefully pr 
pared, improved, and finished off by successive artis 
for the occasion, which they think .so much mo 
worthy of credit and reliance as to facts, than us :u 
our word, who are in the very communion to whii 
those texts relate. Some good personal knowled: 
of us, and intercourse with us, not in the way of co 
troversy or criticism, but what is prior—viz., in t 
way of sincere inquiry, in order to ascertain In 
things really lie, such knowledge and intercoui 
would be worth all the conclusions, however elabor; 
and subtle, from rumours, false witnessings, suspicioi 
romantic scenes, morsels of history, morsels of tht 
logy, morsels of our miraculous legends, morsels 
our devotional writers, morsels from our individi 
members, whether unlearned or intemperate, whi 
are the “text” of the traditional Protestant vi 
against us. Tliis, then, is the last of the causes, whi 
in the course of these Lectures I shall assign, and 
which this evening I shall insist, by way of accoui 
ing for the hatred and contempt shown towards t 
Catholics of England by their fellow-countrymen 
viz., that the Catholics of England, as a body, are i 
personally known. 
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have already observed, tliat in matters of this 
id, when a man would really get information on a 
ject, he eschews reports, and mistrusts understand- 
s, and betakes himself to head-ciuarters. IIk: best 
ers and travels about a foreign people are tame 
1 dead compared with the view he gains by resi- 
ice among them ; and when that has continued for 
.ufficient time, he perceives how unreal were even 
)se first impressions, which, on his arriving, were 
•de upon him by the successive accidents of the 
ur. Knowledge thus obtained cannot be commu- 
:ated to others ; it is imbibed and approjiriated by 
; mind as a personal possession; an idea of the 
uple among whom he lives is set up within him ; he 
ry like them or not, but his perception is real, and, 
any one questions it, he need but appeal to the 
'cumstance of his long residence in the country, and 
y he has a right to an opinion, which, nevertheless, 
; can perhaps but poorly and partially delcnd. I le 
in but give his testimony, anil must be believed on 
IS reputation. And surely, if he has a lair name 
>r powers of observation and good sense, he may be 
elieved without proof. He has witnessed what olhei s 
igue about. He has contemplated the national 
haracter in life and in action, as it is brought out in 
IS opinions, aims, sentiments, and dispositions in the 
our.se of the day and the t ear; he has heard thi; 
rords, seen the deeds, watched the manners, breathed 
he atmosphere, and so caught the true idea of the 
People;—in other words, he has ma.steicd their Im 
htion. This is what Catholics mean by Iradition, 
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and why they go so much by it. It does not pro-c 
our doctrines to the man in question, but it will tel 
him, in a way no other informant can tell him, -wha 
our doctrines are. It has a substance and a realit 
peculiar to itself; for it is not a sample or speci 
men of us merely, but it is we, our thinking, .speak 
ing, acting self; our principles, our judgments, o" 
proceedings. What we hold, what we do not hole 
what we like, what we hate, cannot all be writtc 
down, whether by us or by others; you can have n 
daguerreotype of intellect, affection, and will; at be.- 
you have but a few bold strokes recorded for the bent 
fit of others, according to the skill of the individu, 
arti.st. Those who write books about a people or 
school of men are hardly more than extempor 
sketchers ; or they paint from memory; if you woiil 
have the real thing, what the men are, what the 
think, what they do, close your books, take a tickt 
by the first train, cross the Channel, plunge in amon 
them, drink them in. This is what is called paintin 
from the life ; and what is here called life the Catlif 
lie calls Trailition, which eclipses and supersedes, whe 
and where it can be had, the amjrlest collection i 
“ te.xts ” and extracts about our doctrine and polit 
which was ever put together by the ablest of compiler 

Now let me quote some words of my own on th 
subject, when I was a Protestant. As they ar 
written in controversy with Catholics, they are s 
much more to my present purpose; especially as 
did not when I wrote them, see their bearing on tli 
point I am now insisting on. The passage is Ion; 
but its aijpositenoss may excuse it. 

“ V\'e hear it said,” 1 then observed, “ that they [tl' 
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[holies] go by Tradition ; and wc fancy in conse- 
;nce that there are a certain definite number of state- 
nts ready framed and compiled, which they profess to 
ve received from the Apostles. One may hear the 
estion sometimes asked, for instance, where their 
ofessed Traditions are to be found, whether there is 
•^collection of them, and whether they are printed and 
iblished. Now, though they would allow that the 
raditions of the Church are, in fact, contained in the 
ritings of her Doctors, still this question proceeds on 
miewhat of a misconception of their real theory, which 
:ems to be as follows:—^By tradition they mean the 
hole system of faith and ordinances, which they have 
eccived from the generation before them, and that 
eneration again from the generation before itself 
\iid in this sense undoubtedly we all go by Tradition 
n matters of this world. Where is the corporation, 
ociety,or fraternity of any kind,but has certain received 
'ules and understood practices, which are nowhere put 
down in writing? How often do we hear it said, 
that this or that person has ‘acted unusually that 
« and so ‘ was never done before ; ’ that it is ‘ against 
rule,’ and the like; and then, perhaps, to avoid the 
inconvenience of such irregularity in future, what was 
Wore a tacit engagement is turned into a formal and 
'T'cplicit order or principle. The need of a regulation 
must be discovered before it is supplied ; and the virtual 
iransgression of it goes before its imposition. At this 
'cry time, great part of the law of the land is adminis- 
tered under the sanction of such a Tradition : it is not 
rrontained in any formal or authoritative code, it 

'Spends on custom or precedent. There is no explicit , 
'''htten law, for instance, simply declaring murder to 
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be a capital ofifence, unless, indeed, we have recourse 
the divine command in the ninth chapter of the be 
of Genesis. Murderers are hanged hy custom. Si 
as this is the Tradition of the Church ; Tradition 
uniform custom. . It is silent, but it lives. It 
silent like the rapids of a river, before the rocks int 
cept it. It is the Church’s . . habit of opinion 9 
feeling, which she reflects upon, masters and express 
according to the emergency. We see, then, the mista 
of asking for a complete collection of the Roman tra 
tions ; as well might we ask for a collection of a ma 
tastes and opinions on a given subject. Tradition 
its fulness is necessarily unwritten ; it is the mode 
which a society has felt or acted, during a cert; 
period, and it cannot be circumscribed, any more tli 
a man’s countenance and manner can be conveyed 
strangers in any set of propositions.” ‘ 

I see nothing to alter in these remarks, written ma 
years before I became aCatholic ; and you see with wl 
force they tell against the system of judging any boi 
of men by extracts, passages, specimen.s,and sayings 
nay, even by their documents, if these are taken by 
to be sufficient informants, instead of our studying t 
living body itself. For instance, there has been lati 
a good deal of surprise expressed in some quarte 
though it is not likely to have attracted your attentic 
that the infallibility of the Church has never be 
decreed,whether in General Council or by other eccle 
astical authority, to be a Catholic doctrine. This li 
been put about as a discovery, and an important on 
and Catholics have been triumphantly asked, how it 
that the tenet which is at the bottom of their whe 

* Prophetical Otllcc, Lecture I. pp. 38—41. 
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stem is nowhere set down in writing and propounded 
r belief. But, in truth, there is neither novelty nor 
iportance in the remark: on the one hand, it has 
'cn made again and again and on the other, when- 
/er it has been urged against us, it has been simply 
rged from ignorance, as I have already shown you, of 
le real state of the case. Is nothing true but what 
as been written down ? on the contrary, the whole 
atholic truth has ever lived, and only lived, in the 
earts and on the tongues of the Catholic people ; and, 
vhile it is one mistake in the objectors in question, to 
hink that they know the Catholic faith, it is a second, 
0 think that they can teach it to Catholics, Which 
party is more likely to be in possession of whatCatholics 
believe, they or we ? There is a maxim commonly 
accepted, that “ Every one is to be trusted in his own 
art;” from which it would follow, that, as Frenchmen 
are the best masters of French, and pilots the best 
steersmen on the river, Catholics ought to know Catho¬ 
licism better than other men. Military men do not show 
particular respect foi the criticisms of civilians. As 
for amateur physicians, I suppose most of us would 
rather be doctored by the village nurse, who blindly 
goes by tradition and teaching, than by a clever person, 
'vho, among other things, has dabbled in family vade- 
mecums and materia-medicas, abounds in theories and 
views, and has a taste for experiments. Again, I have 
heard able men, who were not lawyers, impugn the 
institution of Trial by Jury ; and the answer to them 
has been, “ You are not learned in the law. it works 

» E.g. By mysetf, though not in objection, in the work above t|uote.l, 
I-Wtute X. p. 293. By Ciressy, in Dr. Hammond's Works, vot u. [>. 63a, 
two centuries ago. 
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well.” In like manner, a great statesman says of 
Frote.stant Clergymen, that they “ understand least 
and take the worst measure of human affairs, of all 
mankind that can write and read.” Yet any one is 
thought qualified to attack or to instruct a Catholic in 
matters of his religion ; a country gentleman, a navy 
captain, a half-pay officer, with time on his hands- 
never having seen a Catholic, or a Catholic ceremonial, 
or a Catholic treatise, in his life, is competent, by 
means of one or two periodicals and tracts, and a set of 
Protestant extracts against Popeiy, to teach the Pope 
in his own religion, and refute a Council. 

4- 

Suarez, Vasquez, dc Lugo, Lambertini, St. Thomas, 
St. Huonaventura, a goodly succession of folios on our 
shelves! You would think the doctrine would take 
sometime to master, which has occupied the lives and 
elicited the genius of some of the greatest masters of 
thought whom the world has known. Our Protestant, 
however, is sure there must be very little in such works, 
because they are so voluminou.s. He has not studied 
our doctrines, he has not learned our terms; he calls 
our theological language jargon, and he thinks the 
whole matter lies in a nutshell. Me is ever mistaking 
one thing for another, and thinks it does not signify. 
Ignf)rance in his case is the mother, not certainly of 
devotion, but of inconceivable conedt and preternatural 
injustice. If he is to attack or reply, up he takes the 
first specimen or sample of our doctrine, which the 
Reformation Society has provided, some dreadful senti¬ 
ment of the Jesuit Bellarmine,or the Schoolman Scotus 
Me has never turned to the passage in the original' 
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ivork, never verified it, never consulted the context, 
never construed its wording; he blindly puts his own 
sense upon it, or the “ authorized version ” given to it 
by the Society in question, and boldly presents it to 
the British public, which is forthwith just as much 
shocked at it as he is. Now, anything is startling and 
_^tesque, if taken out of its place, and surveyed with¬ 
out reference to the whole to which it belongs. The 
perfection of the parts lies in their subserviency to a 
whole; and they often have no meaning except in 
their bearing upon each other. How can you tell 
whether a thing is good or bad, unless you know what 
it is intended for ? Protestants, however, separate our 
statements from their occasions and their objects, and 
then ask what in the world can be their meaning or their 
use. This is evident to any one whose intellect is not 
fettered to his particular party, and who does but take 
the trouble to consider Catholic doctrines, not as they 
stand in Reformation Tracts, torn up by the roots or 
planted head-downwards, but as they are found in our 
own gardens. I am tempted to quote a passage on the 
subject from a recent Review, which is as far as possible 
from showing any leaning to Catholicism. You will 
! see how fully an impartial writer, neither Catholic nor 
I Protestant, bears me out in what I have said : 

“A true Rriti.sh Prote.stant,” he says, “who.se 
notions of ‘ Popery ’ are limited to what he hears from 
i»n Evangelical curate, or has .seen at the opening of a 
Jesuit church, looks on the whole system as an obsolete 
mummery, and no more believes that men of sense can 
seriously adopt it, than that they will be converted to 
the practice of eating their dinner with a Chinaman s 
chopsticks instead of the knife and fork.few 
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even of educated Englishmen have any suspicion a 
the depth and solidity of the Catholic dogma, its wiA 
and various adaptation to wants ineffaceable from tin 
human heart, its wonderful fusion of the supernatura 
into the natural life, its vast resources for a powerfu 

hold upon the conscience.Into this interio 

view, however, the popular polemics neither give, pg 

have the slightest insight.It is not among thi 

ignorant and vulgar, but among the intellectual anc 
imaginative ; not by appeals to the senses in worship 
but by consistency and subtlety of thought, thatinoui 
days converts will be made to the ancient Church. ... 
When a thoughtful man, accustomed to defer tc 
historical authority, and competent to estimate in(ir;i 
theories as a whole, is led to penetrate beneath tin 
surface, he is unprepared for the sight of so mud 
speculative grandeur; and if he has been a men 
Anglican or Lutheran, is perhaps astonished into th( 
conclusion that the elder system has the advantage ii 
philosophy and antiquity alike.”® 

You see how entirely this able writer, with no soi 
of belief in Catholicism, justifies what I have bee: 
saying. Fragments, e.xtracts, specimens, convey nt 
idea to the world of what we are ; he who wishes t( 
know us must condescend to study us. The Catholii 
doctrine is after all too great to be comfortably accom 
modated in a Prote.stant nutshell; it cannot be sui 
veyed at a glance, or refuted by a syllogism 
what this author says of Catholic doctrine applies t 
Catholic devotion also. Last week I made some obser 
vations on our miracles; and I then said that they wouk 
be scorned and rejected, or not, according as this or tlw 

• Westminster Review, Jan. 18^1. 
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First Principle concerning them was taken for granted ; 
but now I am going to advance a step further. I really 
think then, that, even putting aside First Principles, 
no one can read the lives of certain of our Saints, as St. 
Francis Xavier, or St. Philip Neri, with .seriousness and 
attention, without rising up from the perusal,—I do not 

converted to Catholicism (that is a distinct matter, 
which I have kept apart throughout these Lectures),— 
but indisposed to renew the ridicule and scorn in which 
; he has ind ulged previously. One isolated miracle looks 
strange, but many interpret each other: this or that, 
separated from the system of which they are a part, 
may be perfectly incredible ; but when they are viewed 
as portions of a whole, they press upon the inquirer a 
feeling, I do not say absolutely of conviction, but at 
least of wonder, of perplexity, and almost of awe. When 
: you consider the vast number which are recorded, for 
j instance, in the Life of St. Philip, their variety, their 
exuberance in a .short space of time, the circumstantial 
exactness with which they are recorded, the diversity 
and multitude of witnesses and attestations which occur 
in the course of the narrative, the thought will possess 
you, even though you are not yet able to receive them, 
that after all fraud or credulity is no sufficient account 
of them. No skill could invent so many, so rapidly, 
so consistently, and so naturally; and you are sensible, 
and you confess, that, whatever be the truth of the 
matter, you have not got to the bottom of it. You 
j have ceased to contemn, you have learned to respect. 

5- 

And so again I would say of any book which lets 
I"®!! into the private life of personages who have 
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had any great deal to do with the government of the 
Church ; which brings you, so to say behind the scenes, 
where all pretence is impossible, and where men appear 
what they are: it is simply impossible, or at least 
it would be as good as a miracle, for any one to study 
such works,and still consider that the Pope was the man 
of sin, and the Mother of Saints a Jezebel. You sg 
that Popes and Cardinals and Prelates are not griffin; 
and wiverns, but men ; good men, or bad men, oi 
neither one nor the other, as the case may be ; bold men 
or weak men, worldly men or unworldly, but still men 
They have human feelings, human affections, humar 
virtues, human anxieties, human hopes and joys, what 
ever higher than mere human excellence a Catholic o 
course would ascribe to them. They are no longer, a; 
before, the wild beasts, or the frogs, or the locusts, o: 
the plagues of the Apocalyp.se ; such a notion, if yoi 
have ever entertained it, is gone for ever. You feel i 
to have been a ridiculous illusion, and you laugh at ii 
For instance, I would take such a book as Cardiiia 
Pacca’s Memoirs of Pope Pius the Vllth’s captivit) 
Here is a book of facts: here is a narrative, simple am 
natural. It does not give you the history of a; 
absolute hero or of a saint; but of a good, religiou: 
holy man, who would have rather died any momen 
than offend God ; who had an overpowering sens 
of his responsibility, and a diffidence in his ow: 
judgment which made him sometimes err in his lin 
of conduct. Here, too, is vividly brought out befoi 
you what we mean by Papal infallibility, or ratht 
what we do not mean by it: you see how the Pof 
was open to any mistake, as others may be, in 
own person, true as it is, that whenever he spoke < 
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cathedrd on subjects of revealed truth, he spoke as its 
divinely-ordained expounder. It is difficult to bring 
this home to you by any mere extracts from such a 
work ; and I shall be perhaps falling into the very 
fault I am exposing if I attempt to do so ; yet I can¬ 
not refrain asking you candidly, whether passages 
juch as the following can be said to fit in with the 
deceived I’rotestant Tradition of the Pope, as a sort of 
diabolical' automaton, spouting out sin and wicked¬ 
ness by the necessity of his nature. 

When Pope Pius and Cardinal Pacca were carriea 
off by the P'rench from Rome, as they .sat in the 
carriage, “The Pope,” says the Cardinal, “a few 
minutes afterwards, asked me whether I had with me 
any money: to which 1 replied, ‘ Your holiness saw that 
1 1 was arrested in your own apartments, so that I have 
; had no opportunity of providing myself.’ We then 
' both of us drew forth our purses, and, notwithstand¬ 
ing the state of affliction we were in at being thus 
torn away from Rome, and all that was dear to us, 
uc could hardly comirose our countenances on find- 
. ing the contents of each purse to consist, in that of 
j the Pope of one papetto (about lorf.), and in mine 
! three grossi (7|c/.). Thus the Sovereign of Rome 
and his Prime Minister set forth upon their journey, 
literally, without figure of speech or metaphor, in true 
Apostolic style, conformable with the precept of our 
Saviour addressed to His disciple.s. ‘Take nothing 
for your journey, neither staves, nor scrip, neither 
bread, neither money ; neither have two coats apiece.’ 
We were without eatables, and we had no clothes 
•except those we wore, not even a shirt; and the 
babits, such as thej' were, were most inconvenient for 
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travelling.With regard to money, we had pre 

cisely thirty-five baiocchi (halfpence) between us. 
The Pope, extending his hand, showed his papetto 
to General Radet, saying at the .same time, ‘ Look 
here; this is all I possess, all that remains of my 
principality.’ ” * 

Or take again the account of the Pontiffs conduct 
after having been betrayed into signing the unhappy 
Concordat with Napoleon. “ The Pope, so long as 
the Emperor remained at Fontainebleau, manifested 
no outward appearance of the feelings that agitated 
his heart with regard to what had happened; but so 
soon as Napoleon was gone, he fell into a state of 
profound despondency, and was attacked by fever. 
Conversing with the Cardinals . . . and discussing 
the subject of the articles to which he had just affixed 
his signature, he at once saw, by the undisguised ex¬ 
pression of their countenances, the fatal consequences 
likely to be the fruit of that ill-advised deed, and 
became so horror-struck and afflicted in consequence, 
that for several days he abstained from the celc 
bration of the holy sacrifice, under the impression that 

he had acted unworthily.Perceiving the 

general disapprobation, and, as it were, shudder of the 
public mind among all religious, well-conducted per¬ 
sons, he fell into that hopeless state of deep melan¬ 
choly, which I before attempted to describe, on the 
occasion of my arrival at Fontainebleau.”® “ At first 
sight of the Holy Father, I was thoroughly shocked 
and astonished to see how pale and emaciated he had 
become, how his body was bent, how his eyes were 
fixed and sunk in his head, and how he looked at me 
* Head's Pacca, voL i. p. 157. * Ibid. vol. ii. p. 143. 
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■ith, as it were, the glare of a man grown stupid. . . 
The solitude and silence of the place, the expression 
,f sadness that appeared on every countenance, added 
0 the recent spectacle of profound grief I had wit- 
lessed in the person of the Pope, and, above all, the 
inexpectedly cold reception I had experienced from 
lis Holiness, occasioned me a degree of surprise, and 
rtorrowful compression of heart, that it is far more 
asy for an indifferent person to imagine than for 
myself to describe. . . He was . . overwhelmed by a 
Repression of spirits the most profound, so much so. 


hat in the course of speaking to me of what had hap¬ 
pened, he frequently broke forth in the most plaintive 
Ejaculations, saying, among many other similarly in- 
lerjectional expressions, that the thought of what had 


;en done tormented him continually, that he could 


lot get it out of his mind, that he could neither rest 


)y day nor sleep by night; that he could not eat 
more than barely sufficient to sustain life.”® 

Then observe the difference after he had retracted 
he deed which distressed him so much, though at the 
ery time he was anticipating the utmost fury of 
'iapoleon in consequence, whose prisoner he was. 
There suddenly appeared in his person and coun- 
enance an unexpected alteration. Previously, the 
irofound grief in which, as I have before stated, he 
'as continually immersed, was consuming him day 
>y day, and was deeply imprinted on his features, 
'hich now, on the contrary, became all at once 
®fene, and, as he gradually recovered his usual gaiety 
-Spirits, were occasionally animated by a smile, 
^sitlier did he any longer complain of loss of appe- 
• Head's Pacca, vol. i. p. 406. 


Z 
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tite, or of the inquietude and agitation that evel 
night, for a considerable time before, had interruptJ 
his repose.” ’ j 

These passages put one in mind of the beautifu 
legend contained in the Breviary of a far greater faul 
the fault of Pope Marcellinus. “ In the monstrou 
Diocletian persecution,” says the Lesson, “ Marcell 
nus, overcome with terror, sacrificed to the idolsl 
the gods ; for which sin he soon conceived so great n 
pentance, that he came in sackcloth to Sinuessa, to 
full council of Bishops, where, with abundant teai 
he openly confessed his crime. Whom, howevf 
none dare condemn, but all with one voice cried oi 
‘ Thy own mouth, not our judgment, be thy judge, f 
the first See is judged by none. Peter, too, by a li 
infirmity of mind, failed, and by like tears obtain 
pardon from God.’ Then he returned to Rome, went 
the Emperoqseverely reproached him for tempting hi 
to that impiety, and with three others was beheadei 
Popes, then, though they are infallible in their offi 
as Prophets and Vicars of the Most High, and thou 
they have generally been men of holy life, and ma 
of them actually saints, have the trials, and incurl 
risks of other men. Our doctrine of infallibility me; 
something very different from what Protestants thi 
it means. And so again, all the inconsistencies wh 
they think they find in what we teach of the sanctit) 
the Priesthood compared with the actual conduct c 
portion of the members of it, would vanish, if tl 
understood that a priest, in a Catholic sense, as in 
Paul’s sense, is one “ who can have compassion on 
ignorant, and on them that err, for that he himself 
’ Head's I'acca, vol. ii. p. 187. 
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compassed wltVv\n?\vm\tv.” ^et, strange to say, so 
ate they aware ot our real doctrine on the subject, 
even since these Lectures began, it has been said 
ae in reference to them in print, “ A vulgar error in 
r Church is, that the Priests are so divinely protected 
t one of them can hardly err, can hardly sin. This 
ion is now at an end, as far as you are concerned.” 
ist marvellous 1 This writer’s idea, and the idea of 
st Protestants is, that we profess that all Priest.s arc 
jels, but that really they are all devils. No, neither 
; one nor the other ; if these Protestants came to us 
i! asked, they would find that we taught a far different 
„.|-,-ii-ie_vi 7 ,., that Priests were mortal men, who were 
trusted with high gifts for the goerd of the people, 
at they might err as other men, that they would fall 
they were not watchful, that in various times and 
aces large numbers had fallen, so much so, that the 
riesthood of whole countries had before now apos- 
tized, as happened in great measure in England three 
tnturies ago, and that at all times there was a ceitain 
mnant scattered about of priest.s who did not live 
pto their faith and their profession ; still that, on the 
hole, they had been, as a borly, the salt of the eai th 
nd the light of the world, through the power of divine 
race, and that thus, in spite of the frailty f)f human 
atiire, they had fulfilled the blessed purpo.ses of their 
nstitution. 

But not in one or two points merely, but in every- 
I'ing we think and .say and do, as Catholics, weie we 
>ut known, what a reformation would there not at oticc 
fellow in the national mind in respect to us! Bi itish 
fair dealing and good sense would then recover their 
supremacy; and Maria Monks and Teodores would find 
Z 2 
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their occupation gone. We should hear no more c 
the laity being led blindfold, of their being forced t 
digest impossibilities under menace of perdition, c 
their struggles to get loose continually overmastered b 
tlieir superstition, and of their heart having no part i 
their profession. The spectres of tyranny, hypocrisi 
and fraud would flit away with the morning ligh 
There would be no more dread of being burned alivef 
Papists, or of the gutters overflowing with Protestai 
blood. Dungeons, racks, pulleys, and quick-lime wou 
be like the leavings of a yesterday’s revel. Nor wou 
the political aims and plots and intrigues, so read! 
imputed to us, seem more substantial; and though 
suppose, there is lying, and littleness, and overreachiii 
and rivalry, to be found among us as among other so: 
of i\dam, yet the notion that we monopolized these vi 
qualities, or had more than our share of them, would 
an exploded superstition. This indeed would be a she 
and easy way, not of making Protestants Catholics, b 
of reversing their ridiculous dreams about us,—I me: 
if they actually saw what they so interminably arg 
about. But it is not to be:^—first comes in the w 
that very love of arguing and of having an opinion, 
which my last words have alluded. Men would be so: 
indeed that the controversy .should be taken from I 
region of argument and transferred to that of f: 
They like to think as they please ; and as they woi 
by no means welcome St. Paul, did he come from hea' 
to instruct them in the actual meaning of his “ tex 
in Romans iii. or Galatians ii., so they would thini 
a hardship to be told that they must not go on 
taining and proving, that we were really what their e 
then would testify we were not. And then, too, d 
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:anclal and romancinsr put in their claim ; how would 
le world go on, and whence would come its .stajrle 
lod and its cheap luxuries, if Catholicism were taken 
•om the market ? Why it would be like the cotton 
rop failing, or a new tax put upon tea. .\nd then, 
00, comes prejudice, “like the honseleech, crying, 
'yc, give ; ” how is prejudice to exist without Catholic 
niquities and enormities ? prejudice, which could not 
ast for a day, which would be in torment inexpressible, 
ffld call it Popish persecution, to be kept on this sort 
af meagre for a Lent, and would shake down Ouecn and 
I'ailiament with the violence of its convulsions, rather 
than it should never suck a Catholic’s sweet bones and 
Jriiik his blood any more. 

Prejudice and hatred, political party, animosities of 
race and country, love of gossip and scandrd, private 
judgments, resentments, sensitive jealousies, these, and 
amimber of bad principles beside.s, extending tlirough 
the country, present an almost insuperable obstacle to 
"ur obtaining a fair hearing and receiving a careful 
examination. There are other feelings, too, not wrong, 
K 1 would trust, in which before now I have partici- 
jated myself, but equally drawing a cordon between 
Catholics and the rest of the population. One, for 
instance, is the motive frecjucntly influencing tho.se who 
really feel a great drawing towards the Catholic Church, 
though they are unable to accept her doctrines ; and 
"ho, wishing to act, not by affection or liking or fancy, 
hut by reason, are led to dread lest the impulses of love, 
gratitude, admiration, and devotion which they feel 
"ithin them, should overcome in their hearts the claims 
truth and ju.stice, and decide the matter peremptorily 
h'rthem, if they subjected themselves to an intercourse 
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with Catholics. And another consideration weigh 
with such Protestants as are in a responsible situatioi 
in their own communion, or are its ministers an 
functionaries. These persons feel that while they hnl 
office in a body which is at war with Catholics, they ai 
as little at liberty to hold friendly intercourse with then 
even with the open avowal of their differing from the 
in .serious matters, as an English officer or a memb 
of Parliament may lawfully correspond with the Freiic 
Government during a time of hostilities. These varioi 
motives, and others besides, better and worse, are, 
repeat, almost an insuperable barrier in the way of ai 
real and familiar intercourse between Protestants ai 
ourselves : and they act, in consequence, as the mca 
of perpetuating what may be considered the chief neg 
tive cause, and the simplest explanation of the absun 
ties so commonly entertained about us by all classes 
.society. Personal intercourse, then, being practica 
just as much out of the question with us, as with t 
Apostles themselves or the Jewish prophets, Proti 
tantism has nothing left for it,when it would argue abc 
us, but to have recourse, as in the case of Scripture, 
its “texts,” its chips, shavings, brickbats, potsher 
and other odds and ends of the Heavenly City, wh 
form the authenticated and ticketed specimens of wl 
the Catholic Religion is in its great national Musei 

6. 

I am complaining of nothing which I do not my 
wish to avoid in dealing with my opponents. I " 
them to be judged by their traditions; and in tl. 
Lectures I have steadily kept in view the EHzabetl 
i'radition, and wished to consider it the centre and 
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fe of all they say and do. If I select their \vf)rds or 
leir acts, 1 wish to throw myself into thein.aiul deter- 
liiie what they mean by the light of this informing 
irinciple. And I have means of doing so which many 
)thcrs have not, having been a Protestant myself. I 
lave stood on their ground ; and would always aim at 
i^ndling their arguments, not as so many dead words, 
aut as the words of a .speaker in a particular state of 
mind, which must be experienced, or witne.'-'sed, or 
e.xplored, if it is to be understood. Calvin, for instance, 
somewhere calls his own doctrine, that souls are lost 
ifithout their own free will by the necessity of divine 
predestination, horrible; at least, so he is said to do, 
for I do not know his writings myself. Now I conceive 
he never can really say this ; 1 conceive he uses the 
Latin w'ord in the sense of fearful or aw'ful, and that to 
make him say “horrible” is the mere unfairnc.s.s of 
some Lutheran adversary, W’ho w'ill not enter into his 
meaning. This is to go by the letter, not by the spirit; 
by the text, not by the tradition. The lawyers, again, 
as I noticed in my first Lecture, speak of the “ Omni¬ 
potence of Parliament; ” I never will be so unjust to 
them as to take them literally. I am perfectly sure 
that it never entered into the head of any Speaker, or 
I’rime Minister, or Serjeant-at-arms, to claim any 
superhuman prerogative for the Two Houses. Those 
officials all feel intensely, I am sure, that they are but 
feeble and fallible creatures, and would laugh at any 
one who shuddered at their use of a phrase which has 
1 parliamentary sense as well as a theological. Now I 
only claim to be heard in turn with the same candour 
"'hich I exemplify so fully, when 1 speak myself of the 
omnipotence of the Blessed Virgin. When such an 
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expression is used by a Catholic, he would beasindig 
nant as a member of Parliament to find it perverted b) 
an enemy from the innocent sense in which he used it 
Parliament is omnipotent, as having the power to dt 
what it will, not in France, or in Germany, or ii 
Russia, much less all over the earth, much less ii 
heaven, but within the United Kingdom ; and in lit- 
manner the BlessedVirgin is called omnipotent,as bein; 
able to gain from God what she desires by the mediun 
of prayer. Prayer is regarded as omnipotent in Scrip 
ture, and she in consequence, as being the chief inter 
cessor among creatures, is considered omnipotent toe 
And the same remark applies to a great number c 
other words in Catholic theology. When the Churc! 
is called “ holy,” it is not meant that her authorities ar 
always good men, though nothing is more commo 
with Protestants than so to suppose. “ Worship,” agaii 
is another term which is commonly misunderstood 
“indulgence” is another; “merit,” “intention, 
“scandal,” “religion,” “obedience,” all have their ow 
senses, which our opponents must learn from Cathr 
lies, and cannot well find out for themselves. 

I have a good old woman in my eye, who, to tli 
great amusement of all hearers, goes about saying th; 
her priest has given her “absolution for a week; 
what a horrid story for Exeter Hall! Here is a pot 
creature, with one foot in the grave, who is actuall 
assured by her confessor, doubtless for some dii 
pecuniary consideration, that for a week to come si 
may commit any sort of enormity to which she is ii 
dined with impunity. Absolution for a week! the 
it seems, she has discounted, if I may so speak, hi 
prospective confessions, and may lie, thieve, drink, an 
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;ear for a whole seven clays with a clear conscience! 
lit now what does she really mean ? I defy a Pro- 
stant to get the meaning out of the words, even if 
; wished to be fair ; he must come to us for it. She 
leans, then, that she has leave to communicate for a 
•eek to come, on her usual days of communion, what- 
yer be their number, without coming to confession 
efore each day. But how can her words have this 
(leaning ? in this way, as you know, my Brothers, well, 
iatholics are not bound to come to confession before 
nmmunion, unless they have committed some greater 
iin; nor are they commonly advised by their priests 
lo come every time, though they often do so. When, 
then, she said she had got absolution for a week, she 
meant to express, that the priest had told her that her 
once going to confession would be often enough, for 
all her days of conjmunion, during a week to come, 
supposing (which was not to be expected in so pious a 
woman) she fell into no great sin. You see how many 
words it takes duly to unfold the meaning of one 
familiar expression. 

This instance of Popish profligacy has not yet got 
into the Protestant prints; but there are others, not 
unlike it, which before now have made a great noise in 
the world. I will give you an instance of a mistake, 
not, indeed, as to a colloquialism, but as to the force of 
a technical phrase. When forms are often repeated, at 
length they are shortened ; every schoolboy knows this 
in learning geometry, where at first every word of the 
process of proof is supplied with formal exactness, and 
then, as the treatise advances, the modes of expressions 
are abbreviated. Many of our familiar words are abbre¬ 
viations of this sort; such is an “omnibus again, a 
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“ stage,” in the sense of a stage-coach ; we talk of th( 
“ rail,” when we mean the ” rail-road ; ” we sjieak o 
“ laying the table ” for dinner, when we mean “ laying 
the cloth on the table ; ” and a king’s levy propcrh 
means his “rising in the morning,” but is taken t( 
mean his showing himself to his nobles and others wIk 
come to pay him their respects. So again, innkeeper 
paint up, “ Entertainment for man and horse ; ” thci 
do not add the important words, “ to those who cai 
pay for it.” Every other private house in our street 
has “ Ring the bell ” upon its door ; that is, “ if yo 
have business within.” And so, again, in Catholicisr 
the word “ penance,” which properly means repentance 
often stands for the punishment anne.xed to the repent 
ance, as when we talk of the imposition of “ penances. 
Now,in like manner,as to Indulgences, “ to absolve froi 
sin ” sometimes means one of two things cjuite distine 
from real absolution. First, it may mean nothing ek 
but to remit the punishtnent of sin ; and next, it ma 
mean to absolve externally or to reconcile to the Churcl 
in the .sense in which I e,xplained the phrase in a pn 
vious Lecture.® Here, however, I am going to spea 
of the phrase in the former of these two senses—vi: 
as the remission of the punishment remaining afh 
pardon of the sin. This is an indulgence ; indulgcia 
never is absolution or pardon itself. At the sail 
time it is quite certain that, as far as words go, h 
dulgences have sometimes been drawn up in such 
form as conveys to a Protestant reader the idea 
real absolution, which they always presuppose ar 
never convey. To a person who is not pardoia 

In Lecture III. This sense, however, is unusual; vide Ferrai 
Biblioih., art. Indul., App. § 6. 
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iiid pardoned he cannot be without repentance), an 
ndulgence does no good whatever; an Indulgence 
.upposes the pers(;n receiving it to be already ab- 
iolved and in a state of grace, and then it remits to 
him the punishment which remains due to his past 
sins, whatever they are; but that this is rcall}' the 
Jneaning, a Protestant will as little gather from the 
form of words in which it has been sometimes drawn 
up, as he would gather from the good old soul’s 
words cited just now, that “ absolution" means 
“leave to go to communion.” If Protestants will not 
take their information from Catholics on points such 
as this, but are determined to judge for themselves 
and to insist on the letter, there is no help for it. 

And the .same remark in a measure applies to 
another expression to be found in Indulgences. In 
Tetzel’s famous form at the beginning of the Refor¬ 
mation, we read as follows:—“ .ShouldcsL thou not 
presently die, let this grace remain in full force, and 
avail thee at the point of death.” On this Dr. Wad- 
dington, ordinarily a cautious as well as candid writer, 
observes, “[It cannot] be disputed that it conferred 
an entire absolution, not only from all past, but also 
from all future sins. It is impossible with any shadow 
of reason to affix any other meaning to the conclud 
ing paragraph,”which is the one I have quoted. 
Reason; how can reason help you here ? could you 
have found out that “ al)solution ” meant “ leave for 
communion” by reason? Some things are deter¬ 
mined by reason, others by sense, and others by tes¬ 
timony. We go to dictionaries for information of 
one kind, and to gazetteers for information of another 
* Keformation, vol. i. p. 27. 
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k'ind. Nn one discovers the price of stocks, minis¬ 
terial measures, or the fashions of the new year, 
by reason. Whatever is spontaneou.s, accidental, 
variable, .self-dependent, whatever is objective, wc 
must go out of ourselves to determine. And such, 
among other instances, is the force of language, such 
the use of formulas, such the value of theological 
terms. You learn pure English by reading classical 
authors and mixing in good society. Go then to 
those with whom such terms are familiar, who are 
masters of the science of them, and they will read the 
above sentence for you, not by reason, but by the 
usage of the Church; and they will read it thus 
" If thou diest not now, but time hence, this Indul¬ 
gence will then avail thee, in the hour of death, that 
i.s, provided thou art then in a state grace" 

There is no prosirective pardon in these words so 
explained; an Indulgence has nothing to do with 
pardon ; it presupposes pardon ; it is an additional 
remission upon and after pardon, being the remission 
of the arrears of suffering due from those who are 
already pardoned. If on receipt of this Indulgence 
the recipient rushed into sin, the benefit of the In¬ 
dulgence would be at least suspended, till he repented, 
went to confession, gained a new spirit, and was 
restored to God’s favour. If he was found in this 
state of pardon and grace at the point of death, then 
it would avail him at the point of death. Then, that 
pardon which his true repentance would gain him in 
the sacrament of penance, would be crowned by the 
further remission of punishment through the Indul¬ 
gence, certainly not otherwise. If, however, a contro¬ 
versialist says that an onlinary Catholic cannot 
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issibly understand all this, that is a question of fact, 
)t of reason; it does not stand to reason that he 
nnot: reason does not come in here. I do not say 
lat an ordinary layman will express himself with 
leological accuracy, but he knows perfectly well that 
1 Indulgence is no pardon for prospective sin, that 
is no standing pardon for a state of sin. If you 
link he does not, come and see. That is my key- 
ote from first to last; come and see, instead of 
smaining afar off, and judging by reason. 

7- 

There are Protestant books explaining difficult pa.s- 
ages of the Old Testament by means of pre.sent 
nanners and customs among the Orientals; a very 
sensible proceeding, and well deserving of imitation 
ly Protestants in the case before us: let our obscure 
words and forms be interpreted by the understand¬ 
ings and habits of the Catholic people. On the other 
hand, in Dean Swift’s well-known tale, you have an 
account of certain philosophers of Laputa, who car¬ 
ried their head under their arm. The.se sagacious 
persons seldom made direct use of their senses, but 
acted by reason ; a tailor for instance, who has to 
measure for a suit of clothes, I think, is described, 
not as taking out his measures, but his instruments, 
quadrant, telescope, and the like. He measured a 
man as he would measure a mountain or a bog ; and 
he ascertained his build and his carriage as he might 
determine the right ascension of Sirius or the revolu¬ 
tion of a comet. It is but a vulgar way to handle and 
turn about the living subject who was before him ; so 
our Laputan retreated, pulled out his theodolite in- 
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stead of his slips of parchment, and made an obser¬ 
vation from a distance. It was a grand idea to make 
a coat by private judgment and a theodolite; and 
depend upon it, when it came home it did not fit. 
Our Protestants wield the theodolite too ; they keep 
at a convenient distance from us, take the angles, cal¬ 
culate the sines and cosines, and work out an alge¬ 
braic process, when common sense would bid theiir 
ask us a few question.s. They observe latitude and 
longitude, the dip of the needle, the state of the 
atmosphere; our path is an orbit, and our locus is 
expressed by an equation. They communicate with 
us by gestures, as you talk to the deaf and dumb ; and 
they are more proud of doing something, right or 
wrong, by a ceremony of this kind which is their 
own doing, than of having the learning of the Bene¬ 
dictines or the Bollandists, if they are to go to school 
for it. 

Open their tracts or pamphlets at random, and you 
will not have long to look for instances ;—a priest is 
told one afternoon that a pari.shioner wishes to go to 
confession. He breaks off what he is doing, disap¬ 
pointed, perhap.s, at the interruption, rushes into 
church, takes up his stole, and turns his ear tow'ards 
his penitent. It is altogether a matter of routine 
work with him, with a lifting up indeed of the heart 
to his Maker and Lord, but still a matter too fami¬ 
liar to make any great impression on him, beyond that 
of his knowing he is called to a serious duty, which he 
must discharge to the best of his ability. A Scrip¬ 
ture reader, or some such personage, opens the door, 
and peeps in ; he perceives what is going on, and 
stands eazine. What is his comment ? 1 wish 1 had 
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;pt the paragraph, as I read it; but it was to this 
■feet,— “ I saw a priest with a poor wretch at his feet 
-how like a god he looked! ” Can anything, my 
;rothers, be more unreal, more fantastic? Yet all 
liis comes of standing gazing at the door. 

How many are the souls, in distress, anxiety or 
aneliness, whose one need is to find a being to whom 
hey can pour out their feelings unheard by the world ? 
fell them out they must; they cannot tell them out 
:o those whom they see every hour. They want to 
tell them and not to tell them ; and they want to tell 
them out, yet be as if they be not told ; they wish to 
tell them to one who is strong enough to bear them, 
yet not too strong to despise them ; they wish to tell 
them to one who can at once advise and can sympa¬ 
thize with them ; they wish to relieve themselves of a 
load, to gain a solace, to receive the assurance that 
there is one who thinks of them, and one to whom in 
thought they can recur, to whom they can betake 
themselves, if necessary, from time to time, while they 
are in the world. How many a Protestant’s heart 
would leap at the news of such a benefit, jjutting asiile 
all distinct ideas of a sacramental ordinance, or of a 
grant of pardon and the conveyance of grace! If 
there is a heavenly idea in the Catholic Chinch, look¬ 
ing at it simply as an idea, surely, next after the 
Blessed Sacrament, Confession is such. And such is 
it ever found in fact,—the very act of kneeling, the 
low and contrite voice, the sign of the cross hanging, 
so to say, over the head bowed low, and the words of 
peace and blessing. Oh what a soothing charm is 
there, which the world can neither give nor take awa\'! 
Oh what piercing, heart-subduing tranquillity, provok- 
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ing tears of joy, is poured, almost substantially and 
physically upon the soul, the oil of gladness, a; 
Scripture calls it, when the penitent at length rises 
his God reconciled to him, his sins rolled away foi 
ever! This is confession as it is in fact; as thosi 
bear witness to it who know it by experience; wha 
is it in the language of the Protestant ? His languagi 
is, I may say, maniacal; listen to his ravings, as fa 
as I dare quote them, about what he knows just a; 
much of as the blind know of colours: “ If I coulc 
follow my heart wherever it would go,” he cries abou 
the priest, “ I would go into his dark and damnabk 
confessional, where my poor Roman Catholic coun 
trymen intrust their wives and daughters to him 
under the awful delusion of false religion; and 
while the tyrant is pressing his . . infernal investiga 
tion, putting the heart and feeling of the helples: 
creature on the moral rack, till she sink enslaved anc 
powerless at his feet, I would drag the victim forti 
in triumph from his grasp, and ring in the monster’ 
ear. No Popery! ” 

These are the words of a fanatic ; but grave, sobe 
men can in their own way say things quite as absurd 
quite as opprobrious. There is a gentleman,* whc 
since these Lectures began, has opened a public coi 
respondence with me; I quoted from him just now 
One of his principal points, to which he gave his con 
fident adhesion, was this, that at least one in twelv 
of our Priests in large towns doubts or disbelieve: 
How did he prove it ? A conscientious person doe 

' Mr. Seely, the reputed author of several able works. The wid 
his name and his charge against us are circulated, the better for tl 
cause of truth. Neither the one nor the other should be hushed up. 

P- 339- 
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)t advance grave charges against others, much less 
,e gravest possible, without the best of reasons, 
veil to think ill of others, without sufficient cause, is 
1 a Catholic’s estimation, an offence: but to speak 
at to the world a proposition such as this, distinctly 
) accuse his neighbour of the worst of crimes, is 
fher a great duty or a great sin. The proof, too, 
hould be proportionate to the imputation. And 
hat the more, because ne went further than 1 have 
'et said : he actually singled out a place ; he named 
lirmingham, and he insinuated that such infidels 
)r sceptics were found among the priests of this very 
:own. Well, then, we must suppose he speaks on 
the best authority ; he has come to Birmingham, he 
knows the priests, he has some distinct evidence. Me 
accuses us of a sin which includes blasphemy, sacri¬ 
lege, hypocrisy, fraud, and virtually immorality, be¬ 
sides its own proper heinousness, which is of the first 
order, and he must have, of course, reason for what 
he says. What then is his method of proof? simply 
the Laputan. He brandishes his theodolite, he proves 
us to be proud rebels against our God, and odious 
impostors toward men, by mathematics; he draws 
out a rule of three sum on paper, and leaves us to 
settle with it as we may. He argues, that, because 
France had a body of infidel priests in last century, 
who did not disguise themselves, because Spain had 
u knot of infidels who, for fearoi the Incpiisition, did, 
therefore now in England, where nothing is heard of 
infidelity, and where there is nothing to frighten it 
into silence, it exists in every large town. Moreover, 

! because there were infidel priests in the special i 8 th 
j century, therefore there are infidel priests in the 19 th. 
1 A a 
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Further, because there were in France fifty or sixty or 
a hundred infidels among 380,000 ecclesiastics, and ;i 
sprinkling in Spain among 125 , 000 , that there are in 
England infidels now in the proportion of one to 
twelve. To this antecedent proof he added a few 
cases true or false, at home or abroad, which it was 
impossible to examine or refute, of a professedly 
recent date ; and on these grounds he ventured forth 
with his definite assertion, simply satisfied of its truth, 
its equity, and its charitableness. 

And now for something, if not more wonderful, at 
least more observable still. After thus speaking, he was 
surprised I should consider it a charge I' and a charge 
against the priests of Birmingham. He complains, 
that is, that I have given a personal turn to his assertion. 
Ah, true, I ought to have remembered that Catholic 
priests, in the judgment of a good Protestant, are not 
persons at all. I had forgotten what I have already 
said in the First of these Lectures; we are not men, we 
have not characters to lose, we have not feelings to be 
wounded, we have not friends, we have not penitents, 
we have not congregations ; we have nothing personal 
about us, we are not the fellow-creatures of our accusers, 
we are not gentlemen, we are not Christians, we are 
abstractions, we are shadows, we are heraldic em¬ 
blazonments, we are the griffins and wiverns of the 
old family picture, we are stage characters with a 
mask and a dagger, we are mummies from Egypt 
or antediluvian ornithorhynchi, we are unresisting 
ninepins, to be set up and knocked down by every 
mischievous boy ; we are the John Doe and Richard 
Roe of the lawyers, the Titius and Bertha of the 
canonists, who come forth for every occasion, and 
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are to endure any amount of abuse or misfortune. 
Did the figures come down from some old piece 
of tapestry, or were a lion rampant from an inn door 
suddenly to walk the streets, a Protestant would 
not be more surprised than at the notion that we 
have nerves, that we have hearts, that we have sensi- 
Jjilities. For we are but the frogs in the fable ; “ What 
is your sport,” they said to the truant who was 
pelting them, “ is our destruction ; ” yes, it is our por¬ 
tion from the beginning, it is our birthright, though 
not quite our destruction, to be the helots of the pride 
of the world. 

8 . 

But more remains to be said. It often may happen 
in matters of research, not indeed when the rule of 
charity comes in, but in philosophical subjects anil the 
like, that men are obliged to make use of indirect 
reasonings, in default of testimony and fact. That 
was not so here. There was evidence, to a considerable 
extent, the other way. Now observe this, my Brothers. 
You know how anxious the Protestant world is to get 
hold of any priest who has left the Catholic body. 
Why ? because he would tell them facts aljout it; 
certainly Protestants are not always indifferent about 
facts : that is, when they hope they will tell against us. 
Well, they go to this priest or that monk, who has 
transferred himself to Prote.stantism, in order to get 
all the information about us they can. Now aie 1 ro- 
testantizing priests and monks the only evidence of 
the kind which they could obtain on the subject ? 
Frenchmen who come from France arc evidence about 
France ; but are not Englishmen who go to Fiance 
evidence too ? If some persons come from Rome, have 


A a 2 
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none gone to Rome ? and have not they too something 
to offer in the way of evidence ? Yes, surely, they have 
much to say about Catholic priests. It was offered by 
myself to the gentleman of whom I have been speaking; 
it was offered, and it was not accepted. He who could 
argue by wholesale from some mere instance of a 
Catholic priest who had become a Protestant, would, 
learn nothing from the direct avowals of a Protestant 
who had become a Catholic Priest. The one was the 
pregnant germ of an arbitrary deduction, the other 
was no credible testimony to a matter of fact. 

Now, my Brothers, I should not insist on all this, if 
it merely related to any personal matter of mine ; but 
you see, it affords a very observable illustration of the 
point on which 1 am insisting—viz., that to know 
Catholics is the best refutation of what is said against 
them. You are aware, then, that a number of highly 
educated Protestants have of late years joined the 
Catholic Church. If their former co-religionists 
desired to have some real and good information what 
Catholics arc like, they couldnot have better than that 
which these persons had to offer. They had belonged 
to a system which allowed of the largest private 
judgment, and they had made use of their liberty. 
They had made use of it first to reject the Protestantism 
of the day, and to recur back to another form of Pro¬ 
testantism which was in some repute two hundred 
years ago. Further, they used their liberty to attack 
the See of Rome, so firmly were they persuaded that 
the Popedom was not a divine institution. No one can 
say they did not enter into the feelings of suspicion 
and jealousy whichProtestants entertain towardsRome. 
For myself, though I never, as I believe, spoke against 
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individuals, I felt and expressed this deep suspicion 
ibout the system; and it would be well indeed for 
Catholicism in this country, if every Protestant but 
studied it with a tenth part of the care which I have 
bestowed on the examination and expression of Protest¬ 
ant arguments and views. Well, the private judgment 
of these men went on acting, fora Protestant can have 
no guide but it; and to their surprise, as time pro¬ 
ceeded, they found it bringing them nearer to the 
Catholic Church, and at length it fairly brought them 
into it. What did Protestants say then ? Why, they 
said that the same private judgment which had led 
them into the Catholic Church, would, in course of 
time, lead them out of it. They said, too, that these 
new Catholics, when they came to see what Catholics 
were like, would be unable to stop among them. Mind, 
they put it to this test; this was their issue ; they left 
the decision of the question to the event; they knew 
that the persons of whom they spoke were honest men ; 
they knew that they had given up a great deal to 
become Catholics ; they were sure that they would not 
take part in an imposition; and therefore they said, 
“ Let them go, they will .soon come back ; let them go 
to Rome itself, they are sure to be disgusteil; they will 
meet at Rome, and in France, and in England, and 
everywhere, infidel priests by the bushel, and will tire 
of their new religion. And besides, they will soon 
begin to doubt about it themselves; their private 
judgment will not submit to all they will have to 
believe, and they will go out ol Catholicism as they 
came into it.” 

You observe, then, my Brothers, that our testimony is 
not a common one,it has a claim to be heard; it has been 
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appealed to by anticipation, let it then be heard after 
the event. There is no doubt that the whole Protestant 
world would have made a great deal of our dropping off 
from the Catholic body ; why, then, ought it not to be 
struck by the fact of our continuing in it, being dutiful 
and loyal to it, and finding our rest in it? You know 
perfectly well Protestants would have li.stened greedily, 
if we had left and borne witness against it; why, then, 
ought theynot in consistency to listen .seriously when we 
glory in it, and bear witness for it ? Who in the whole 
world are likely to be more trustworthy witnesses of the 
fact, whether or not one in twelve of our town priests 
disbelieves or doubt.s,than these converts, men of educa¬ 
tion, of intelligence, of independent minds, who have 
their eyes about them, who are scattered to and fro 
through all the country, who are, some of them, priests 
themselves ? Is there anyone wIkj knows us personally 
who will dare to say we are not to be believed, not to be 
trusted ? no: only' those who know us not. But so it 
is to be; our evidence is to be put aside, and the 
Laputan method to carry the day. Catholics are to be 
surveyed from without, not inspected from within: 
texts and formulas are to prevail over broad and 
luminous facts. There is a .story of a logician at some 
place of learning, who, as he was walking one evenintf 
past the public library', was hailed by an unfortunate 
person from one of its windows, who told him he had 
been locked in by mistake when it closed, and begged 
him to send to his relief the official who kept the keys. 
Our logician is said to have looked at him attentively, 
pronounced the following syllogism, and walked away: 
“ No man can be in the library after 4 o’clock P.M- 
You are a man : therefore you are not in the library'.” 
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And thus Catholic priests are left duly locked up by 
larbara or Celarent, because, forsooth, one grain of 
rotestant logic is to weigh more than cartloads of 
latholic testimony. 

9 - 

No, if our opponents would decide the matter by 
estimony, if they would submit their assertions to the 
)rdeal of facts, their cause is lost; so they prefer much 
:o go by prejudices, arbitrary principles, and texts. 
Evidence they can have to .satisfy for the asking; 
but what boots it to pipe and sing to the deaf, 
or to convince the self-satisfied heart against its 
will? One there was who left the Protestant re¬ 
ligion under circumstances different from any to 
which I have hitherto alluded. He never joined in 
the religious movement which has brought so many 
to the Church; nay, he wrote against that move¬ 
ment ; he wrote, not in bitterness and contempt, as 
many have done, and do, but as a gentleman and a man 
of serious principle; he wrote against myself. But, 
though he started from so different a point, he, too, came 
near the Church, he, too, entered it. He did so at a 
great sacrifice ; he had devoted a great part of his foi- 
tune to the building of a Protestant church. It was all 
but finished when the call came; he rose and obeyed 
it, and had to leave his means of subsistence behind 
him, turned into .stone. He came into the Catholic 
i Church, and he remains a layman in it. See, then, 
here is a witness altogether different: ought not this to 
content our enemies ? or are the boys in the market¬ 
place still to cry to them, “ We have piped to you, and 
you have not danced; we have lamented, and you have 
not mourned ” ? Arc they suspicious of those w lo 
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belonged to a certain movement before they became 
Catholics ? here is one who opposed it: are they sus¬ 
picious of a convert priest ? here is a convert layman 
Now, he happens, some years after his conversion, tc 
have written an account of his experience of the Catho¬ 
lic Religion ; how many of our enemies have had tlx 
grace—I can use no lighter term—have had the gract 
to look into it? Yet what possible reason can thev 
give for having neglected to study and to profit by it! 
It is the grave testimony of one, in whom, as in that 
illustrious witness of old in the heathen country, “ nc 
cause nor suspicion ” can be found, “ unless concern¬ 
ing the law of his God.” 

“ I came,” he says, and he shall conclude this Lecture 
for me, “ forced by my convictions, and almost against 
my will, into this mighty community whose embrace I 
had all my life dreaded as something paralyzing, en¬ 
slaving, and torturing. No sooner, however, could 1 
look around me, and mark what presented itself to mv 
eyes, than I saw that I was in a world where all was a? 
satisfying as it was new. For the first time I met with 
a body of men and women who could talk and act as 
Christians, without cant, without restraint, without for¬ 
mality, without hypocrisy. After years and years ol 
disappointment, in which the more deeply I saw intc 
the hearts and lives of Protestants of every class, the 
more clearly I perceived that the religion they professed 
had not become their second nature, but was a thing 
put on, which did not fit them, which confined their 
movements, and gave them an outward look, while it 
was not wrought into the depth of their being,—after 
years and years of this disappointment, in which the 
contrast between the Bible, which they praised, and 
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the spirit of their own lives, and the doctrines they 
preached, struck me more bitterly each succeeding day, 
at length I found myself in the midst of a race, with 
whom Christianity was not a rule, but a principle ; not 
a restraint, but a second nature ; not a bondage, but a 
freedom ; in which it had precisely that effect which it 
j;laims to produce upon man ; in which not a few hours, 
or an occasional day, was set apart for religion, but in 
which life was religious; in which men spoke at all 
hours, and in all occupations, of religious things, 
naturally, as men speak of secular things in which they 
are deeply interested ; in which religious thoughts and 
short prayers were found not incompatible with the 
necessary duties and pleasures which fill up the road of 
existence ; and in which, the more deeply I was enabled 
to penetrate below the surface, the more genuine was 
the goodness which I found, and the more inexhaustible 
I perceived to be those treasures of grace, which Divine 
Goodness places at the disposal (so to say) of every 
soul that seeks them within this favoured communion. 

“ And now, when so long a period has elapsed since 
my first submission to the Church, that everything like 
a sense of novelty has long passed away, and I have 
tested experimentally the value of all that she has to 
offer; now that I can employ her means of grace, and 
take a part in the working of her system, with all 
that ease and readiness which long practice alone can 
bestow ; the more profound is my sense of her divine- 
origin, of the divine power which resides in her, and of 
the boundless variety and perfection of the blessings 
she has to bestow. The more I know her, the more com¬ 
plete do I perceive to be her correspondence to what 
she professes to be. She is exactly what the one Church 
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of Christ is proclaimed to be in Scripture, and nothing 

less, and nothing more.Truly can I say with 

the patriarch, ‘ The Lord is in this place, and I knew it 
not. This is no other than the house of God, and the 
gate of heaven.’ The Catholic Church can be nothing; 
less than the spiritual body of Jesus Chri.st. Nothing 
less than that adorable Presence, before which thi 
Angels veil their faces, can make her what she is ti 
those who are within her fold. Argument is needed ni 
longer. The scoffings of the infidel, the objections 0 
the Protestant, the sneers of the man of the world, pas 
over their heads, as clouds over a mountain peak, am 
leave them calm and undisturbed, with their feet re.st 
ing upon the Rock of ages. They hiazv in whom the 
have believed. They have passed from speculation t 
action, and found that all is real, genuine, life-giving 

and enduring.I know only one fear—the fca 

that my heart may be faithle.ss to Him who has be 
stowed on me this unspeakable blessing ; I know onl 
one mystery, which the more I think upon it, the mor 
incomprehensible does it appear,—the mystery of the 
calling which brought me into this house of rest, whil 
millions and millions are still driven to and fro in tli 
turbulent ocean of the world, without rudder, and rvitl 
out compass, without helmsman and without ancho 
to drift before the gale upon the fatal shore.” ’ 


* Capes’s " Four Years’ Experience of the Catholic Religion ; Bum 
London, 1849," pp. 92-95. Mr. Capes returned to the Anglican Chur 
in 1870, on occasion, I believe, of the definition by the Vatican Coun 
of the Pope's Infallibility, but that change does not invalidate his tes 
mony to matters of fact [Ed. 1872]. 
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}UTIES OP CATHOLICS JOW'AKDS THE PROTESTANT 
VIEW. 

[n this concluding Lecture, my Brothers of the Oratory, 

I shall attempt, in as few words as possible, to sum 
lip what I have been showing in those which preceded 
it, and to set before you what I have proposed to myself 
in the investigation. 

You know, then, that at this time we are all in con¬ 
siderable anxiety, and some risk, as regards the future 
prospects of Catholicism in England. Open threats in 
the most influential quarters are put forward, as if we 
might even lose the rights of British subjects, and be 
deprived of the free exercise of our religion. There has 
been an attempt to put our convents, in the eye of the 
law, on a level with madhouses; and one of the Angli¬ 
can Prelates in Parliament has constituted himself 
judge whether the dimensions of our churches were 
sufficient or too large for the “ accommodation,” to 
use the Protestant word, of our people. A bill, too, 
has been passed, about which all of us know enough, 
without my having the trouble to give it any desig¬ 
nation. 

The duty of the Catholic Church is to preach to the 

* Written in 1851 »propos of the events of that year. 
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Duties of Catholics 


world ; and her promise and prerogative is success i: 
preaching; but this is a subject which has not com 
into the scope of our discussions in this place. Wha 
I have been saying has no direct reference to any sucl 
end. I have not urged it on you, as I well might, h 
the case of those who, like you, love their religion s( 
well that they wish others to enjoy the benefit of ^ 
with them. What I have said, however, does not pre 
suppose this ; it has not sprung out of any duty tha 
we have of extending the limits of the Catholic pale 
it would not have been superseded, if we had no sucl 
duty. I have not been aiming at the conversion of an; 
persons, who are not Catholics, who have heard me: I 
have not been defending Catholic, or attacking Protest 
ant doctrines, except indirectly and incidentally. The 
condition or hypothesis with which I have been entering 
into the discussion has been the present anti-Catholic 
agitation ; and my object has been that of self-defence 
with reference to it. In the present state of things! 
Catholics must, from the mere instinct of self-preser¬ 
vation, look about them ; they are assailed by a very 
formidable party, or power, as I should rather call it, 
in this country, by its Protestantism. In the Protes¬ 
tantism of the country I do not'include, of course, all 
who are not Catholics. By Protestants I mean the 
heirs of the Traditionsof Elizabeth ; I mean the country 
gentlemen, the Whig political party, the Church Esta¬ 
blishment, and the Wesleyan Conference. I cannot 
over-estimate their power: they and their principles art 
established : yet I should be unjust, on the other hand 
to all classes in the community if I made this Eliza¬ 
bethan Protestantism synonymous with the mind ain 
the philosophy of the whole country. However, it is t 
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emendous power, and we are menaced by it; this is 
le condition of things ; what must we do ? put our- 
Jves on the defensive ; this, then, has been my scope, 
have not been aggressive, but on the defensive ; and 
hat is the first step of those who are getting ready 
)r their defence against a foe ? to reconnoitre him. It 
^simply this that I have been engaged upon in these 
^ectures. 

This, I say, has been my object, a reconnoitring or 
survey of a strong and furious enemy, undertaken with 
a view to sell-defence. And I report as follows:— 

I. 

1 find he is in a very strong position, but that he 
takes a very incorrect view of us, and that this is his 
strength and our danger. Different from the case of 
actual warfare, in which ignorance is weakness, here 
ignorance is power ; and in truth he does know as little 
about us as well can be conceived. He has got old 
pictures and old maps made years and years ago, which 
have come down to him from his fathers ; and instead 
of deigning to look at us, and learn anything about us, 
he adheres to them as if it were a point of faith to do so. 
This was the subject of my first Lecture; I showed that 
the English Elizabethan Protestant had a view of our 
monks, Jesuits, and Church, quite his own, unlike that 
of his more learned brethren abroad: and moreover, 
that he was apparently ignorant of the existence of any 
view besides it, or that it was possible for any sane man 
to doubt it, or any honest man to deny it. Next came 
the cause of this phenomenon, and it was this :—Pro¬ 
testantism is established in the widest sense of the word; 
its doctrine, religious, political, ecclesiastical, moral, is 
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placed in exclusive possession of all the high places 01 
the land. It is forced upon all persons in station and 
office, or almost all. under sanction of an oath; it is 
endowed with the amplest estates, and with revenues 
supplied by Government and by chartered and other 
bodies. It has innumerable fine churches, planted up 
and down in every town, and village, and hamlet in thj 
land. In consequence, everyone speaks Protestantism^ 
even those who do not in their hearts love it; it is the 
current coin of the realm. As English is the natural 
tongue, so Protestantism is the intellectual and moral 
language of the body politic. The Queen ex officio 
speaks Protestantism; so does the court, so do her 
ministers. All but a small portion of the two Houses of 
Parliament;and thosewhodo notare forced to apologize 
for not speaking it, and to speak as much of it as they 
conscientiously can. The Law speaks Protestantism, 
and the Lawyers ; and the State Bishops and clergy of 
course. All the great authors of the nation, the multi¬ 
tudinous literature of the day, the public press, speak 
Protestantism. Protestantism the Universities; Pro¬ 
testantism the schools, high, and low, and middle. 
Thus there is an incessant, unwearied circulation of 
Protestantism all over the whole country, for 365 days 
in the year from morning till night ; and this, for 
nearly three centuries, has been almost one of the 
functions of national life. As the pulse, the lungs, the 
absorbents, the nerves, the pores of the animal bod)', 
are ever at their work, as that motion is its life, so in 
the political structure of the country there is an action 
of the life of Protestantism, constant and regular, h 
is a vocal life ; and in this consists its perpetuation, it 
reproduction. What it utters, it teaches, it propagate; 
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by uttering ; it is ever impressing itself, diffusing itself 
all around ; it is ever transmitting itself to the rising 
generation ; it is ever keeping itself fresh, and young, 
and vigorous, by the process of a restless agitation. 
This, then, is the elementary cause of the view which 
Englishmen are accustomed to take of Catholicism 
and its professors. They survey us in the light of 
Their Tradition ; and this was the subject of my second 
Lecture. 

Well, but you will ask. Have Catholics nothing to 
say for themselves ? yes, a great deal, but we have no 
opportunity of saying it. The public will not recog¬ 
nize us ; it interrupts and puts us down. Men close 
their ears and throw up dust in the air when we begin 
to speak : they close their eyes when we come forward, 
and begin pelting us at randon. Far less will they 
come near us, and ask us questions, and listen to our 
an.swers. This w'as the subject of my foregoing or 
eighth Lecture, in w'hich I had not time to say nearly 
as much as I had intended. I could have .showri you. 
how first, Protestants got rid of Catholicism from the 
kingdom as a worship ; how next the Catholics who 
remained they put under crushing laws; how every 
priest who said rna.ss or exercised any function on 
English ground was liable to perpetual imprisonment, 
and any foreign priest, who was subject to the crown ot 
England, coming into England, was guilty of high 
treason, and all who harboured him, oftelony. I could 
have told you how that converting or being converted 
to Catholicism was high treason ; how no Catholic 
was allowed to inherit or purchase land ; no Catholic 
could hear mass without fine and imprisonment; no 
Catholic might keep school under pain of imprisonment 
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for life; nor might, in default of schools at home, send 
a child abroad for education, without forfeiting all his 
estates, goods, and chattels, and incurring a civil out¬ 
lawry ; moreover, how, if a Catholic did not attend the 
established worship, he was not allowed to come within 
ten miles of London, nor could travel five miles from 
home, or bring any action at law ; and how he mighi 
not be married or buried, or have his children baptized 
by any but ministers of the Established Church. 1 
am not quoting these laws with a view to expose theii 
wholesale cruelty and tyranny, though I might well d( 
.so ; but in order to show you how impossible it was foi 
Catholics to defend themselves, when they were deniec 
even to speak. You .see, the Protestant Tradition hac 
it all its own way ; Elizabeth, and her great men, an( 
her preachers, killed and drove away all the Catholic 
they could; knocked down the remainder, and then a 
their leisure proved unanswerably and triumphantl; 
the absurdity of Popery, and the heavenly beauty am 
perfection of Protestantism. Never did we undergo si 
utter and complete a refutation ; we had not one won 
to utter in our defence. When she had thus beate: 
the breath out of us, and made us simply ridiculou* 
she put us on our feet again, thrust us into a chaii 
hoisted us up aloft, and carried us about as a sort c 
Guy Faux, to show to all the boys and riff-raff of th 
towns what a Papist was like. Then, as if this wer 
not enough, lest anyone should come and ask us any 
thing about our religion, she and her preachers put : 
about that we had the plague, so that, for fear of 
moral infection, scarce a soul had the courage to loo 
at us, or breathe the same air with us. 

This was a fair beginning for the Protestantizin 
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f the people, and everything else that was needed 
allowed in due time, as a matter of course. Protest- 
ntism being taught everywhere, Protestant principles 
fere taught with it, which are necessarily the very 
everse of Catholic principles. The consequence was 
)Iain—viz.,that even before the people heard a Catholic 
(pen his mouth, they were forearmed against what he 
.vould say, for they had been taught this or that as 
if a precious truth, belief in which was ipso facto the 
disbelief and condemnation of some Catholic doctrine 
or other. When a person goes to a fever ward, he takes 
some essence with him to prevent his catching the 
disorder ; and of this kind are the anti-Catholic prin¬ 
ciples in which Protestants are instructed from the 
cradle. For in.stance, they are taught to get by heart 
without any sort of proof, as a kind of alphabet or 
spelling lesson, such propositions as these :—“ miracles 
have ceased long ago ; ” “ all truth is in the Bible ; ” 
“ any one can understand the Bible; ” “ all penance is 
;absurd ;” “a priesthood is pagan, not Christian,” and 
I a multitude of others. These are universally taught 
and accepted, as if equally true and equally important, 
just as are the principles “ it is wrong to murder or 
thieve,” or “ there is a judgment to come.” When then 
a person sets out in life with these maxims as a sort 
of stock in trade in all religious speculations, and 
encounters Catholics, whose opinions hitherto he had 
known nothing at all about, you see he has been made 
quite proof against them, and unsusceptible of their 
doctrines, their worship, and their reasoning, by the 
I preparation to which he has been subjected. He feels 
w instinctive repugnance to everything Catholic, by 
; reason of these arbitrary principles, which he has been 

B b 
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taught to hold, and which he thinks identical with 
reason. “What? you have priests in your religion," 
he says ; “ but do you not know, are you so behind the 
world as not to know, that priests are pagan, not 
Christian ? ” And sometimes he thinks that, directly 
he has uttered some such great maxim, the Catholic 
will turn Protestant at once, or, at least, ought to do so, 
and if he does not, is either dull or hypocritical. And 
so again, “ You hold saints are to be invoked, but the 
practice is not in the Bible, and nothing is true that is 
not there.’’ And again, “ They say that in Ireland and 
elsewhere the priests impose heavy penances; but this! 
is against common sense, for all penances are absurd. 
Thus the Protestant takes the whole question for 
granted on starting ;—and this was the subject of my 
seventh Lecture. 

This fault of mind I called Assumption or Theo¬ 
rizing ; and another quite as great, and far more odious, 
is Prejudice ; and this came into discussion in the sixth 
Lecture. The perpetual talk against Catholicism,whicl 
goes on everywhere, in the higher classes, in literarj 
circles, in the public press, and in the Protestant Churcl 
and its various dependencies, makes an impression, o 
fixes a stain, which it is continually deepening, on th 
minds which are exposed to its influence ; and thus 
quite independent of any distinct reasons and facts fc 
thinking so, the multitude of men are quite certain tha 
something very horrible is going on among Catholic 
They are convinced that we are all but fiends, so th; 
there is no doubt at all, even before going into tl' 
matter, that all that is said against us is true, and a 
that is said for us is false. 

These, then, are the two special daughters, as the 
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nay be called, of the Protestant Tradition, Theory or 
Assumption on the one hand, and Prejudice on the 
)ther,—Theory which scorns us, and Prejudice which 
lates us ; yet, thous^h coming of one stock, they arc 
/cry different in their constitution, for Theory is of so 
■thereal a nature, that it needs nothing to feed upon ; 
,t lives on its own thoughts, and in a world of its own, 
whereas Prejudice is ever craving for food, victuals are 
in constant request for its consumption every day ; and 
accordingly they are served up in unceasing succession, 
I'itus Oates, Maria Monk, and Jeffreys, being the pur¬ 
veyors, and platform and pulpit speakers being the 
cooks. And this formed the subject of the third, fourth, 
and fifth Lectures. 

Such, then, is Popular Protestantism, considered in 
its opposition to Catholics. Its truth is Establishment 
by law ; its philosophy is Theory ; its faith is Prejudice ; 
its facts are Fictions ; its reasonings Fallacies; and 
its security is Ignorance about those whom it is 
opposing. The Law says that white is black ; Igno¬ 
rance says, why not? Theory says it ought to be, 
Fallacy says it must be, F'iction says it is, and Pre¬ 
judice says it shall be. 


2 . 

And now, what are our duties at this moment towards 
this enemy of ours? How are we to bear our.selves 
towards it ? what are we to do with it ? what is to 
come of the survey we have taken of it ? with what 
practical remark and seasonable advice am I to con¬ 
clude this attempt to determine our relation to it ? 
The lesson we gain is obvious and simple, but as 
difficult, you will say, as it is simple; tor the means 
15 b 2 
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and the end are almost identical, and in executirii 
the one we have already reached the other. Protes 
tantism is fierce, because it does not know you 
ignorance is its strength ; error is its life. Therefor 
bring yourselves before it, press yourselves upon i' 
force yourselves into notice against its will. Oblige me 
to know you ; persuade them, importune them, sham 
them into knowing you. Make it so clear what yo 
are, that they cannot affect not to see you, nor refuse t 
justify you. Do not even let them off with silence, bi 
give them no escape from confessing that you are n( 
what they have thought you were. They will loc 
down, they will look aside, they will look in the ai 
they will shut their eyes, they will keep them shi 
They will do all in their power not to see you; tl 
nearer you come, they will close their eyelids all tl 
tighter ; they will be very angry and frightened, ar 
give the alarm as if you were going to murder thei 
They will do anything but look at you They are, mai 
of them, half conscious they have been wrong, but fe 
the consequences of becoming sure of it; they will thii 
it best to let things alone, and to persist in injustice f 
good and all, since they have been for so long a tir 
committed to it; they will be too proud to conk 
themselves mistaken ; they prefer a safe cruelty to 
inconvenient candour. I know it is a most grave pi 
blem how to touch so intense an obstinacy, but, obser 
if you once touch it, you have done your work. Th( 
is but one step between you and success. It is a ste 
step, but it is one. It is a great thing to know your ai 
to be saved from wasting your energies in wrong qu 
tors, to be able to concentrate them on a point. Y 
have but to aim at making men look steadily at yc 
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en they do this, I do not say they will become 
tholics, but they will cease to have the means of 
iking you a by-word and a reproach, of inflicting on 
u the cross of unpopularity. Wherever Catholicism 
known, it is respected, or at least endured, by the 
ople. Politicians and philo.sophers, and the estab- 
hed clergy, would be against you, but not the peo- 
e, if it knew you. A religion which comes from 
od approves itself to the conscience of the people, 
herever it is really known. 

I am not advocating, as you will see presently, any- 
ling rude in your bearing, or turbulent, or offensive ; 
lit first I would impress upon you the end you have to 
m at. Your one and almost sole object, I say, must 
e, to make yourselves known. This is what will do 
verything for you: it is what your enemies will try 
y might and main to hinder. They begin to have 
suspicion that Catholicism, known to be what it 
eally is, will be their overthrow. They have hitherto 
herished a mo.st monstrous idea about you. 1 hey have 
bought, not only that you were the vilest and basest 
)f men, but that you were fully conscious of it your- 
ielves, and conscious, too, that they knew it. The) 
tave fancied that you, or at least your priests, indulged 
in the lowest sensuality, and practised the mo.st impu¬ 
dent hypocri.sy, and were parties to the most stupiil 
and brutish of frauds ; and that they dared not look a 
I’rotestant in the face. Accordingly, they have con¬ 
sidered, and have thought us quite aware ourselves, that 
we were in the country only on sufferance; that we 
were like reputed thieves and other bad characters, who, 
for one reason or another, are not molested in their 
dens of wickedness, and enjoy a contemptuous tole- 
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ration, if they keep within bounds. And so, in lik 
manner, they have thought that there was evidenc 
enough at any moment to convict us, if they were prc 
voked to it. What would be their astonishment, 
one of the infamous persons I have supposed stoo^ 
upon his rights, or obtruded himself into the haunts c 
fashion and good breeding ? Fancy, then, how great ha 
been their indignation, that we Catholics should preten 
to be Britons ; should affect to be their equals ; shoul 
dare to preach, nay, to controvert; should actually mal 
converts, nay, worse and worse, not only should poii 
out their mistakes, but, prodigious insolence! shoii 
absolutely laugh at the absurdity of their assertion 
and the imbecility of their arguments. They are at fir 
unable to believe their ear^ when they are made se 
sible that we, who know so well our own worthlessne; 
and know that they know it, who deserve at the lea 
the hulks or transportation, talk as loudly as we c 
refu.se to be still, and say that the more we are know 
the more we shall be esteemed. We, who ought to ; 
sneaking about, to crouch at their feet, and to keep o 
eyes on the ground, from the consciousness of th 
hold upon us,—is it madness, is it plot, what is 
which inspires us with such unutterable presumptio 
They have the might and the right on their side. Th 
could confiscate our property, they could pack us 
out of the kingdom, they could bombard Rome, th 
could fire St. Peter’s, they could batter down the C( 
-seum, they could abolish the Papacy, if they pleas 
Passion succeeds, and then a sort of fear, such ai 
brutal master might feel, who breaks into fury at 
first signs of spirit in the apprentice he has long 
treated, and then quails before him as he gets ok 
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nd then how white becomes their wrath, when men 
: their own rank, men of intelligence, men of good 
mnexions, their relations or their friends, leave 
lem to join the despised and dishonoured company 1 
md when, as time goes on, more and more such in- 
tances occur, and others are unsettled, and the old 
indmarks are removed, and all is in confusion, and new 
[uestions and parties appear in the distance, and a 
lew world is coming in,—when what they in their 
gnorance thought to be nothing turns out to be some- 
hing, they know not what, and the theodolite of 
Laputa has utterly failed, they quake with apprehen¬ 
sion at so mysterious a visitation, and they are mad 
with themselves for having ever qualified their habitual 
contempt with some haughty generosity towards us. 
A proud jealousy, a wild hate, and a perplexed dis¬ 
may, almost choke them with emotion. 

All this because they have not taken the trouble to 
know us as we are in fact;—however, you would think 
that they had at last gained an opening for informa¬ 
tion, when those whom they have known become the 
witnesses of what we are. Never so little ; the friends 
who have left them are an embarrassment to them, not 
an illumination ; an embarrassment, because they do 
but interfere with their received rule and practice of 
dealing with us. It is an easy thing to slander those 
who come of the old Catholic stock, because such 
persons are unknown to tlie world. They have lived 
all their days in tranquil fidelity to the creed of their 
forefathers, in their secluded estate, or their obscure 
mission, or their happy convent; they have cultivated 
no relations with the affairs or the interests of the day, 
?nd have never entered into the public throng of men 
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to gain a character. They are known, in their simpli 
city and innocence and purity of heart, and in their con 
scientiousness of life, to their God, to their neighboii 
and to themselves, not to the world at large. If any on 
would defame them, he may do it with impunity; thei 
name is not known till it is slandered, and they hav 
no antecedents to serve as a matter for an appea 
Here, then, is the fit work for those prudent slanderer 
who would secure themselves from exposure, while the 
deal a blow in defence of the old Protestant Traditioi 
Were a recent convert, who.se name is before the work 
accused of some definite act of tyranny or baseness, li 
knows how to write and act in his defence, and li 
has a known reputation to protect him ; therefore, y 
Protestant champions, if there be an urgent need ; 
the moment for some instance of Catholic duplicity c 
meanness, be sure to shoot your game sitting ; kee 
yourselves under cover, choose .some one who can t 
struck without striking, whom it is easy to overbea 
with whom it is safe to play the bully. Let it be 
prelate of advanced age and of retired habits, or sotr 
gentle nun, whose profession and habits are pledge 
that she cannot retaliate. Triumph over the old ma 
and the woman. Open your wide mouth, and colle 
your rumbling epithets, and round your pretentioi 
sentences, and discharge your concentrated malignit 
on the defenceless. Let it come down heavily on thei 
to their confusion; and a host of writers, in print an 
by the post, will follow up the outrage you have con 
menced. But beware of the converts, for they ai 
known ; and to them you will not be safe in imputin 
more than the ordinary infirmities of humanity. Wil 
them you must deal in the contrary way. Men 
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ank, men of station, men of ability, in short, men of 
lame, what are we to do with them ! Cover them up, 
aury them; never mention them in print, unless a 
ahance hint can be dropped to their disadvantage. 
Shake your heads, whisper about in society, and 
detail in private letters the great change which has 
come over them. They are not the same persons ; they 
have lost their fine sense of honour, and so suddenly, 
too; they arc under the dominion of new and bad 
masters. Drop their acquaintance; meet them and 
pass them by, and tell your friends you were so pained 
you could not speak to them ; be sure you do nothing 
whatever to learn from them anything about the 
Catholic faith ; know nothing at all about their move¬ 
ments, their objects, or their life. Read none of their 
books; let no one read them who is under your influ¬ 
ence ; however, you may usefully insert in your news¬ 
papers half sentences from their writings, or any 
passing report, which can be improved to their disad¬ 
vantage. Not a word more; let not even their works 
be advertised. Ignore those who never can be ignored, 
never can be forgotten ; and all for this,—that by the 
violation of every natural feeling, and every sacred 
tie, you may keep up that profound ignorance of the 
Catholic Religion which the ascendency of Protestant¬ 
ism requires. 


3 - 

These are but snatches and glimpses, my Brothers of 
the Oratory, of the actual state of the case; of the 
intense determination of Protestants to have nothing 
to do with us, and nothing true to say of us ; and of 
the extreme arduousness of that task to which I think 
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ive should all direct our exertions. The post must be 
carried ; in it lies the fortune of the day. Our opponents 
are secretly conscious of it too ; else why should they 
50 strenuously contest it? They must be made to 
know us as we are ; they must be made to know our 
religion as it is, not as they fancy it; they must be 
made to look at us, and they are overcome. This 
is the work which lies before you in your place and 
in your measure, and I would advise you about it 
thus:— 

Bear in mind, then, that, as far as defamation and 
railing go, your enemies have done their worst. There 
is nothing which they have not said, which they do 
not daily say, against your religion, your priests, and 
yourselves. They have exhausted all their weapons 
and you have nothing to fear, for you have nothing tc 
lose. They call your priests distinctly liars: they car 
but cry the old fables over and over again, though the> 
are sadly worse for wear. They have put you beyonc 
the pale of civilized society ; they have made you th( 
outlaws of public opinion ; they treat you, in the wa) 
of reproach and slander, worse than they treat th< 
convict or the savage. You cannot in any way movi 
them by smiles, or by tears, or by remon.strance. Yoi 
can show them no attention ; you can give them m 
scandal. Court them, they are not milder ; be rud' 
to them, they cannot be more violent. You canno 
make them think better of you, or worse. They hob 
no terms with you ; you have not even the temptatio: 
to concede to them. You have not the temptation t 
give and take; you have not the temptation to dis 
guise or to palter. You have the strength of despera 
tion, and desperation does great things;. They hav 
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made you turn to bay. Whatever occurs, if there be 
a change at all, it must be a change for the better: 
you cannot be disadvantaged by the most atrocious 
charges, for you are sure to be the objects of such, 
whatever you do. You are set loose from the fear of 
man : it is of no use to say to yourselves, “ What will 
i^eople say ? " No, the Supreme Being must be your 
only Fear, as He is your only Reward. 

Next, look at the matter more closely ; it is not so 
bad as it seems. Who are these who obstinately refuse 
to know you ? When I say, “ They have done their 
worst,” what is their “worst,” and who are “they?” 
This is an all-important question ; perhaps I shall have 
some difficulty in bringing out what I mean, but when 
you once get into my idea, there will be no degrees in 
your understanding it. Consider, then, that “ they ” 
means, in the main, certain centres of influence in the 
metropolis ; first, a great proportion of members of both 
Houses of Parliament; next, the press; thirdly, the 
Societies whose haunt or home is Exeter Hall; 
fourthly, the pulpits of the Establishment, and of a 
good part of the Dissenters. These are our accusers ; 
these spread abroad their calumnies; these are meant 
by “they.” Next, what is their “worst?” whom do 
they influence? They influence the population of 
the whole of Great Britain, and the British Empire, 
so far as it is British and not Catholic ; and they 
influence it so as to make it believe that Catholicisn: 
and all Catholics are professed and habitual violator; 
of the moral law, of the precepts of truth, honesty 
purity and humanity. If this be so, you may ask mi 
what I can mean by saying that the “ worst is no 
so bad as it looks? but after all, things might b 
much worse. 
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Think a moment: what is it to me what people 
think of me a hundred miles off, compared with what 
they think of me at home ? It is nothing to me 
what the four ends of the world think of me ; I care 
nought for the British Empire more than for the 
Celestial in this matter, provided I can be sure what 
Birmingham thinks of me. The question, I .say, is, 
What does Birmingham think of me ? and if I have a 
satisfactory answer to that, I can bear to be without 
a satisfactory answer about any other town or dis¬ 
trict in England. This is a great principle to keep 
in view. 

And now I am coming to a second. I grant the 
whole power of the Metropolis is against us, and I 
grant it is quite out of the question to attempt to gain 
it over on our side. It is true, there are various in¬ 
dividual members of Parliament who are our co¬ 
religionists or our friends, but they are few among 
many; there are newspapers which act generousl)’ 
towards us, but they form a small minority; there 
are a few Protestant clergy who would be not quite 
carried away by the stream, if left to themselves 
Granted: but still, I am forced to allow that the 
great metropolitan intellect cannot be reached by us, 
and for this simple reason, because you cannot con¬ 
front it, you cannot make it know you. I said your 
victory was to be in forcing upon others a persona 
knowledge of you, by your standing before youi 
enemies face to face. But what face has a metro 
politan journal ? How are you to get at it? how art 
you to look into it ? whom are you to look at ? whr 
is to look at you? No one is known in London ; i 1 
is the realm of the incognito and the anonymous; il 
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not a place, it is a region or a state. There is no 
ich thing as local opinion in the metropolis ; mutual 
ersonal knowledge, there is none; neighbourhood, 
ood fame, bad repute, there is none; no house 
nows the next door. You cannot make an impres- 
ion on such an ocean of units; it has no disposi- 
ion, no connexion of parts. The great instrument 
)f propagating moral truth is personal knowledge. 
\ man finds himself in a definite place; he grows up 
n it and into it; he draws persons around him ; they 
know him, he knows them ; thus it is that ideas are 
born which are to live, that works begin which are 
to last’ It is this personal knowledge of each other 
which is true public opinion ; local opinion is real 
public opinion ; but there is not, there cannot be, 
such in London. How is a man to show what 
he is, when he is but a grain of sand out of 
a mass, without relations to others, without a 
place, without antecedents, without individuality? 
Crowds pour along the streets, and though each 
has his own character written on high, they are 
one and all the same to men below. And this 
impersonality, as it may be called, pervades the 
whole metropolitan system. A man, not known, 
writes a leading article against what ?—things ? no ; 
but ideas. He writes against Catholicism: what is 
Catholicism? can you touch it? point at it? no; 
it is an idea before his mind. He clothes it with 
certain attributes, and forthwith it goes all over the 
country that a certain idea or vision, called Catholicism, 
has certain other ideas, bad ones, connected with it. 
You see, it is all a matter of ideas, and abstractions, and 

‘ VuU the author’s Oxford University Sermons, No. V. 
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conceptions. Well, this leading article goes on to speak 
of certain individual Catholic priests ; still, does it see 
them ? point at them ? no, it does but give their names; 
it is a matter, not of persons, but of names ; and those 
names, sure enough, go over the whole country and 
empire as the names of rogues, or of liar.s, or of tyrants, 
as the case may be ; while they themselves, the owners 
of them, in their own persons are not at all the worse 
for it, but eat, sleep, pray, and do their work, as freely 
and as easily as before. London cannot touch them, for 
words hurt no one; words cannot hurt us till—till 
when ? till they are taken up, believed, in the very place 
where we individually dwell. Ah! this is a very clif 
ferent kind of public opinion ; it is local opinion; I 
spoke of it just now, and it concerns us very nearly. 

I say, it is quite another thing when the statement; 
which a metropolitan paper makes about me, and the 
empire believes, are actually taken up in the place 
where I live. It is a very different thing, and a very 
serious matter; but, observe the great principle we 
have arrived at; it is this:—that popular opinion only 
acts through local opinion. The opinion of London car 
only act on an individual through the opinion of his 
own place ; metropolitan opinion can only act on me 
through Birmingham opinion. London abuses Catho¬ 
lics. “ Catholic ” is a word ; where is the thing ? ir 
I.iverpool, in Manchester, in Birmingham, in Leeds, ir 
Sheffield, in Nottingham. Did all the London papers 
prove that all Catholics were traitors, where must this 
opinion be carried out ? Not in the air, not in leading 
articles, not in an editor’s room ; but in Liverpool, ir 
Manchester, in Birmingham, in Leeds, in Sheffield, ir 
Nottingham. So, in order to carry out your Londor 
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nanifesto, you must get the people of Birmingham, 
Vlanchester, and the rest, to write their names after it; 
:lse, nothing comes of its being a metropolitan opinion, 
or an imperial opinion, or its being any other great idea 
whatever:—you must get Birmingham to believe it of 
Birmingham Catholics, and Manchester to believe it of 
Manchester Catholics. So, you see, these great London 
leading articles have only done half their work, or 
rather, have not begun it, by proving to the world that 
all Catholics are traitors, till they come out of their 
abstractions and generalities, and for the “ world,” are 
able to substitute Birmingham, Manchester, and Liver¬ 
pool ; and for “ all Catholics,” to substitute Catholics of 
Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool; and to get 
each place in particular to accept what the great Metro¬ 
polis says, and the Empire believes, in the general. 

And now comes another important consideration: 
it is not at all easy to get a particular place, at the 
word of London, to accept about its own neighbour¬ 
hood in particular what London says of all places in 
the general. Did London profess to tell us about the 
price of iron generally, if it gained its information 
from Birmingham, and other iron markets in particu¬ 
lar, well and good ; but if it came forward with great 
general views of its own, I suspect that Birmingham 
would think it had a prior voice in the question, and 
would not give up its views at the bidding of an> 
metropolitan journal. And the case is the same a; 
regards Catholicism; London may declaim abou 
Catholics in general, but Birmingham will put in : 
claim to judge of them in particular; and when Bir 
mingham becomes the judge, London falls into th 
mere office of accuser, and the accused may be hear 
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in his defence. Thus, a Catholic of Birmingham can 
act on Birmingham, though he cannot act on London, 
and this is the important practical point to which I 
have been coming all along. I wish you to turn 
your eyes upon that local opinion, which is so much 
more healthy, English, and Christian than popular 
or metropolitan opinion; for it is an opinion, not of 
ideas, but of things; not of words, but of facts; not 
of names, but of persons ; it is perspicuous, real and 
sure. It is little to me, as far as my personal well¬ 
being is concerned, what is thought of Catholicism 
through the empire, or what is thought of me by the 
metropolis, if I know what is thought of me in Bir¬ 
mingham. London cannot act on me except through 
Birmingham, and Birmingham indeed can act on me, 
but I can act on Birmingham. Birmingham can 
look on me, and I can look on Birmingham. This is 
a place of persons, and a place of facts; there is fai 
more fairness in a place like this than in a metropo¬ 
lis, or at least fairness is uppermost. Newspapers arc 
from the nature of the case, and almost in spite o: 
themselves, conducted here on a system more oper 
and fairer than the metropolitan system. A Membei 
of Parliament in London might say that I had twe 
heads, and refuse to retract it, though I solemnl) 
denied it; it would not be believed in Birmingham 
All the world might believe it; it might be the theme 
of country meetings ; the Prime Minister might intro 
duce it into the Queen’s speech; it might be the 
subject of most eloquent debates, and most exciting 
divisions; it might be formally communicated to al 
the European courts; the stocks might fall, a strearr 
of visitors set in from Russia, Egypt, and the Unitec 
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States, at the news; it would not be believed in 
Birmingham; local opinion would carry it hollow 
against popular opinion. 

You see, then. Brothers of the Oratory, where your 
success lies, and how you are to secure it. Never 
mind the London press; never mind Exeter Hall; 
never mind perambulating orators or solemn meet- 
"ings: let them alone, they do not affect local opinion. 
They are a blaze amid the stubble; they glare, and 
. they expire. Do not dream of converting the public 
■ opinion of London ; you cannot, and you need not. 

! Look at home, there lies your work ; what you have 
to do, and what you can do, are one and the same, 
j Prove to the people of Birmingham, as you can 
I prove to them, that your priests and yourselves are 
not without conscience, or honour, or morality; prove 
it to them, and it matters not though every man, 
woman, and child, within the London bills of mor¬ 
tality were of a different opinion. That metropolitan 
opinion would in that case be powerless, when- it at¬ 
tempted to bear upon Birmingham; it would not 
work; there would be a hitch and a block; you 
would be a match where you were seen, for a whole 
world where you were not seen. I do not undervalue 
the influence of London ; many things its press can 
do; some things it cannot do ; it is imprudent when it 
impinges on facts. If, then, a battle is coming on,-stand 
on your own ground, not on that of others ; take care 
of yourselves ; be found where you are known ; make 
yourselves and your religion known more and more, 
for in that knowledge is your victory. Truth will out; 
truth is mighty and will prevail. We have an instance 
of it before our eyes; why is it that some persons 
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here have the hardihood to be maintaining Mari; 
Monk’s calumnies? because those calumnies bea 
upon a place over the ocean; why did they give uj 
Jeffreys? because he spoke of a place close at hand 
You cannot go to Montreal; you can go to Whit 
wick; therefore, as regards Whitwick, the father c 
lies eats his words and gives up Jeffreys, to get som 
credit for candour, when he can get nothing elsi 
Who can doubt, that, if that same personage wer 
over to» Canada, he would give up Maria Monk a 
false and take up Jeffreys as true? Yes, depend o 
it, when he next ships off to New York, he wi 
take the veritable account of the persecuted Jeffrej 
in his pocket, with an interesting engraving of h 
face as a frontispiece. So certain, so necessary is a 
this, my Brothers, that 1 do not mind giving you th 
advice in public. An enemy might say in his hear 
“ Here is a priest fool enough to show his game ! ” 
have no game ; 1 have nothing to conceal; I do ni 
mind who knows what I mark out for you, f 
nothing can frustrate it. I have an intense feeling 
me as to the power and victoriousness of truth, 
has a blessing from God upon it. Satan himself c; 
but retard its ascendancy, he cannot prevent it. 

4- 

This, I would say. Brothers of the Oratory, n 
only to you, but, if I had a right to do so, to l 
Catholics of England generally. Let each stand ' 
his own ground ; let each approve himself in his o\ 
neighbourhood ; if each portion is defended, the win 
is secured. Take care of the pence, and the poun 
will take care of themselves. Let the London pr< 
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alone; do not appeal to it; do not expostulate with 
it, do not flatter it; care not for popular opinion, 

I cultivate local. And then if troubled times come on, 
I and the enemy rages, and his many voice.s go forth 
! from one centre all through England, threatening 
and reviling us, and muttering, in his cowardly way, 
about brickbats, bludgeons, and lighted brands, why 
in that case the Birmingham people will say, “ Catho- 
I lies are, doubtless, an infamous set, and not to be 
j trusted, for the Times says so, and Exeter Hall, and 
the Prime Minister, and the Bishops of the Establish¬ 
ment ; and such good authorities cannot be wrong ; 
but somehow an exception must certainly be made 
for the Catholics of Birmingham. They are not like 
the rest; they are indeed a shocking set at Man¬ 
chester, Preston, Blackburn, and Liverpool ; but, how¬ 
ever you account for it, they are respectable men here. 
Priests in general are perfect monsters ; but here they 
are certainly unblemished in their lives, and take 
great pains with their people. Bishops are tyrants, 
and, as Maria Monk says, cut-throats, always except¬ 
ing the Bishop of Birmingham, who affects no state 
or pomp, is simple and unassuming, and always in 
his work.” And in like manner, the Manchester 
people will say, “Oh, certainly. Popery is horrible, 
and must be kept down. Still, let us give the devil 
his due, they are a remarkably excellent body of men 
here, and we will take care no one does them any 
harm. It is very different at Birmingham; there 
they have a Bishop, and that makes all the difference; 
he is a VVolsey all over ; and the priests, too, in Bir¬ 
mingham are at least one in twelve infidels. We do 
not recollect who ascertained this, but it was some 
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most respectable man, who was far too conscientious 
and too charitable to slander any one.” And thus, 
my Brothers, the charges against Catholics will be¬ 
come a sort of Hunt-the-slipper, everywhere and no¬ 
where, and will end in “ sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” 

Such is that defensive system, v/hich I think is 
especially the duty of Catholics at this moment. You 
are attacked on many sides; do not look about for 
friends on the right hand or on the left. Trust neither 
Assyria nor Egypt; trust no body of men. Fall bad- 
on yourselves, and trust none but yourselves. I do not 
mean you must not be grateful to individuals who are 
generous to you, but beware of parties ; all parties are 
your enemies ; beware of alliances. You are your own 
best, and sure, and sufficient friends; no one can 
really hurt you but yourselves ; no one can succour yon 
but yourselves. Be content tp have your conscience 
clear, and your God on your side. 

Your strength lies in your God and your conscience; 
therefore it lies not in your number. It lies not in your 
number any more than in intrigue, or combination, or 
worldly wisdom. God saves whether by many or by 
few; you are to aim at showing forth His light, at 
diffusing “the sweet odour of His knowledge in every 
place; ” numbers would not secure this. On the 
contrary, the more you grew, the more you might be 
thrown back into yourselves,by the increased animosity 
and jealousy of your enemies. You are enabled ir 
some measure to mix with them while you are few 
you might be thrown back upon yourselves, when yor 
became many. The line of demar-cation might be morr 
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strictly observed ; there might be less intercourse and 
less knowledge. It would be a terrible state of things 
to be growing in material power, and growing too in 
a compulsory exclusiveness. Grow you must; I know 
it; you cannot help it; it is your destiny; it is the 
necessity of the Catholic name, it is the prerogative of 
pthe Apostolic heritage; but a material extension 
without a corresponding moral manife.station, it is 
j almost awful to anticipate; awful, if there should be 
{the sun of justice within you, with so little power to 
1 cast the illumination of its rays upon the multitudes 
j without. On the other hand, even if you did not grow, 

' you might be able to dispense on all sides of you the 
royal light of Truth, and exert an august moral influ¬ 
ence upon the world. This is what 1 want; I do not 
want growth, except of course for the sake of the souls 
of those who are the increment; but I want you to 
rouse yourselves to understand where you are, to know 
yourselves. I would aim priraaril}’ at organization, 
edification, cultivation of mind, growth of the reason. 
It is a moral force, not a material, which will vindicate 
your profession, and will secure your triumph. It is 
not giants who do most. How small was the Holy 
Land! yet it subdued the world. How poor a spot 
was Attica! yet it has formed the intellect. Moses 
was one, Elias was one, David was one, Paul was one, 
Athanasius was one, Leo was one. Grace ever works 
by few; it is the keen vision, the intense conviction, 
the indomitable resolve of the few, it is the blood of 
the martyr, it is the prayer of the saint, it is the heroic 
deed, it is the momentary crisis, it is the concentrated 
energy of a word or a look, which is the instrument ot 
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heaven. Fear not, little flock, for ITe is mighty who i.s 
in the midst of you, and will do for you great things. 

As troubles and trials circle round you. He will give 
you what you want at present—a mouth, and wisdom, 
which all your adversaries shall not be able to resist 
and gainsay.” “ There is a time for silence, and a time 
to speak ; ” the time for speaking is come. What 1 
desiderate in Catholics is the gift of bringing out what 
their religion is ; it is one of tho.se “ better gifts,” of 
which the Apostle bids you be “zealou.s.” You must 
not hide your talent in a napkin, or your light under a 
bushel. I want a laity, not arrogant, not rash in 
speech, not disputatious, but men who know their 
religion, who enter into it, who know just where the}’ 
stand, who know what they hold, and what they d( 
not, who know their creed so well, that they can giv( 
an account of it, who know so much of history that the; 
can defend it. I want an intelligent, well-instructec 
laity ; I am not denying you are such already; but 
mean to be severe, and, as some would say, exorbitan 
in my demands, I wish you to enlarge your knowledge 
to cultivate your reason, to get an insight into th 
relation of truth to truth, to learn to view things as the 
are, to understand how faith and reason stand to eac 
other, what are the bases and principles of Catholicisn 
and where lie the main inconsistences and absurditif 
of the Protestant theory. I have no apprehension yc 
will be the worse Catholics for familiarity with the; 
subjects, provided you cherish a vivid sense of Gc 
above, and keep in mind that you have souls to 1 
judged and to be saved. In all times the laity ha’ 
been the measure of the Catholic spirit; they saved tl 
Irish Church three centuries ago, and they betrayed tl 
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Church in England. Our rulers were true, our people 
were cowards. You ought to be able to bring out what 
you feel and what you mean, as well as to feel and mean 
it; to expose to the comprehension of others the fictions 
and fallacies of your opponents; and to explain the 
charges brought against the Church, to the satisfaction, 
not, indeed, of bigots, but of men of sense, of whatever 
cast of opinion. And one immediate effect of your 
being able to do all this will be your gaining that 
proper confidence in self which is so necessary for you. 
You will then not even have the temptation to rely on 
others, to court political parties or particular men; 
they will rather have to court you. You will no longer 
be dispirited or irritated (if such is at present the 
case), at finding difficulties in your way, in being called 
names, in not being believed, in being treated with 
injustice. You will fall back upon yourselves; you 
will be calm, you will be patient. Ignorance is the 
root of all littleness; he who can realise the law of 
moral conflicts, and the incoherence of falsehood, and 
the issue of perplexities, and the end of all thing.s, and 
the Presence of the Judge, becomes, from the very 
necessity of the case, philosophical, long-suffering, and 
magnanimous. 


.5- 

Cultivation of mind, I know well, is not the same 
thing as religious principle, but it contributes much to 
remove from our path the temptation to many lesser 
forms of moral obliquity. Human nature, left to itself, 
is susceptible of innumerable feelings, more or less 
unbecoming, indecorous, petty, and miserable. It is, in 
no long time, clad and covered by a host of little vices 
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and disgraceful infirmities, jealousies, slynesses, cowar¬ 
dices, frettings, resentments, obstinacies, crookedness 
in viewing things, vulgar conceit, impertinence, and 
selfishness. Mental cultivation, though it does not of 
itself touch the greater wounds of human nature, does 
a good deal for these lesser defects. In proportion as 
our intellectual horizon recedes, and we mount up in i 
the knowledge of men and things, so do we make pro¬ 
gress in those qualities and that character of mind 
which we denote bj’ the word “ gentleman; ” and, if 
this applies in its measure to the case of all men, what¬ 
ever their religious principle.s, much more is it true of 
a Catholic. Your opponents, my Brothers, are too often 
emphatically not gentlemen: but it will be for you, 
in spite of whatever provocations you may meet with, 
to be manly and noble in your bearing towards them; 
to be straightforward in your dealings with them; to 
show candour, generosity, honourable feeling, good 
sense, and forbearance, in spite of provocation; to 
refrain from taking unfair or small advantages over 
them ; to meet them half way, if they show relentings; 
not to fret at insults, to bear imputations, and to inter¬ 
pret the actions of all in the best sense you possibly can. 
It is not only more religious, not only more becoming, 
not only happier, to have these excellent dispositions of 
mind, but it is far the most likely way, in the long 
run, to persuade and succeed. You see I am speaking 
to you almost in a worldly way; I do not speak to you 
of Christian charity, lest I should adopt a tone too high 
for the occasion. 

When men see this, they may attempt other 
weapons; and the more serious you are, they may make 
the greater efforts to pour contempt and ridicule upon 
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you. But ridicule will not hurt you, as it hurts other 
religious bodies; they hate and fear Catholicism— 
they cannot really laugh at it. They may laugh at 
individuals or at details connected with it, but not at 
Catholicism itself. Indeed, I am disposed, in one sense, 
.to allow the maxim of the unbeliever, which has before 
i^iiow given rise to so much discussion—viz., that ridicule 
MS the test of truth. Methodism is ridiculous, so is 
Puritanism; it is not so with the Catholic Religion ; 
^ it may be, and is, maligned and defamed ; ridiculed it 
i cannot be. It is too real, too earnest, too vigorous, to 
have aught to fear from the most brilliant efforts of the 
satirist or the wit. 

You will not be able to silence your opponents ; do 
not be surprised at it; that will not show that they do 
not secretly respect you. Men move in parties ; what 
shows on the surface is no index of what is felt within. 
When they have made assertions, they cannot with- 
^ draw them, the shame is so great; so they go on 
blustering, and wishing themselves out of the awkward 
position in which they stand. Truth is great: a blow 
is struck within them : they are unnerved by the secret 
consciousness of failure; they are angry with thcm- 
■selves; and, though they do not like you at all the 
better for it, they will be more cautious another time. 
They speak le.ss confidently henceforth; or, even if they 
harden themselves, and are as bold as before, others do 
not go with them ; public opinion does not respond to 
them; and a calumny, which at first was formidable, 
falls on closed hearts and unwilling ears, and takes no 
root in the community at large. 

This is what I think probable ; I will not anticipate 
it can be otherwise ; but still, sui)posing there is that 
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prejudice existing, which, like a deep soil is able to 
receive any amount of false witness, of scurrility, of 
buffoonery, of sophistry, when directed against the 
Catholic Religion, and that the contempt and hatred at 
present felt against its adherents is kindled, by their 
increasing strength and intelligence, into a fiercer, 
prouder feeling,—what then? noli cetmilari, be not 
jealous, fret not. You are not as others ; you have that 
in you which others have not. You have in you an 
unearthly gift; the gift, not only of contending boldly, 
but of .suffering well. It will not happen, it must not 
be expected ; and yet I confess I have not that confi¬ 
dence on the subject which I had a year since, when I 
.said that Catholics never could be persecuted again in 
England. It will not be so: yet late events have 
shown, that though I have never underrated the 
intense prejudice which prevails against us, I did 
overrate that Anglo-Saxon love of justice and fair 
dealing which I thought would be its match. Alas' 
that 1 should have to say so, but it is no matter tc 
the Catholic, though much matter to the English¬ 
man. It is no matter to us, becau.se, as I have 
.said, “ Greater is He that is in you than he that is in 
the world.” I do not, cannot think a time of serious 
trial is at hand: I would not willingly use big 
words, or provoke what is so dreadful, or seem to 
accomplish it by suggesting it. And for myself, I 
confess I have no love of suffering at all; nor am I at 
a time of life when a man commonly loves to risk it. 
To be quiet and to be undisturbed, to be at peace with 
all, to live in the sight of my Brethren, to meditate 
on the future, and to die,—such is the prospect, which 
is rather suitable to such as me. Yet, my Brothers, I 
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ave no doubt at all, either about myself or about 
latholics generally, if trial came. I doubt not we should 
lUffer any trial well, not from nature, but from grace; 
lotfrom what we are in ourselves, but from the wonder- 
.vorking power which is amongst us, and which fills us 
as vessels, according to our various dimensions. 

6 . 

Not every age is the age of Saints, but no age is not 
the age of Martyrs. Look into the history of the 
( hurch; you find many instances of men trained up 
by laborious courses of discipline through a long life, 
or a period of many years. Slowly, silently, perse- 
veringly, often opposed by their own people, for a 
while looked on with suspicion even by good Catholics, 
lest they should be extravagant or intemperate, or 
self-willed (for time is necessary, as the proof of things), 
setting about heroic works, acting, suffering with 
superhuman faith, with superhuman patience, with 
superhuman love, and then at length dying, not by 
violence, but in peace,—these are what 1 have called 
by pre-eminence Saints, being the great specimens of 
their kind as contrasted with Martyrs. They are the 
produce, generally speaking, of the prosperous times 
of the Church, I mean when the Church is in favour 
of the world, and is in possession of riches, learning, 
power, and name. The first in history of these great 
creations of God, is that glorious name, St. Athanasius; 
then they follow so thick, that 1 cannot enumerate 
them : St. Chrysostom, almost a martyr too, St. Basil, 
St. Gregory of Nazianzus, St. Augustin, St. Ambrose, 
St. Jerome ; in very distinct spheres of religious duty, 
but all of them heroes. Such, too, was St. Benedict, 
such St. Leo, such St. Gregory the First, St. Romuald, 
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St. Gregory the Seventh, St. Bernard, St. Francis, St. 
Thomas of Aquinum, St. Ignatius, St. Vincent of Paul. 
As far as human eyes can see, we have none such on 
earth at present; nor again, is our age like their age. 
Ours is not an age of temporal glory, of dutiful princes, 
of loyal governments, of large possessions, of ample 
leisure, of famous schools, of learned foundations, of 
well-stored libraries, of honoured sanctuaries. Rather, 
it is like the first age of the Church, when there was 
little of station, of nobility, of learning, of wealth, 
in the holy heritage ; when Christians were chiefly of 
the lower orders ; when we were poor and ignorant, 
when we were despised and hated by the great and 
philosophical as a low rabble, or a stupid and obsti¬ 
nate association, or a foul and unprincipled conspiracy. 
It is like that first age, in which no saint is recorded 
in history who fills the mind as a great idea, as St. 
I'homas Aquinas or St. Ignatius fills it, and when the 
ablest of so-called Christian writers belonged to here¬ 
tical schools. We certainly have little to .show for 
ourselves ; and the words of the P.salm are fulfilled in 
us,—“ They have set fire to Thy sanctuary ; they have 
defiled the dwelling-place of Thy name on the earth. 
Our signs we have not seen ; there is no Prophet and 
He will know us no more. How long shall the enemy 
reproach? is the adversary to provoke Thy name for 
ev^er?” So was it in the first age too: they were 
scorned and hated as we are; they were without the 
effulgence and the celebrity of later times. Yet had 
they nothing at all to show ? were they without their 
glory? it was emphatically the age of Martyrs. The 
most horrible tortures which imagination can fancy, 
the most appalling kinds of death were the lot, the 
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iccepted portion, the boast and joy, of those abject 
multitudes. Not a few merely, but by thou^4?> 
and of every condition of life, men, women, boys, girls-*- 
children, slaves, domestics, they willingly offered their 
life’s blood, their limbs, their senses, their nerves, to 
the persecutor, rather than soil their faith and their 
profession with the slightest act which implied the 
denial of their Lord. 

Such was the prowess of the Mother of Saints in her 
valley of humiliation, when she seemed to have hardly 
any great thought to show, or spirit, or intellect, or 
cultivation of mind. And who were these her children 
who made this sacrifice of blood so freely ? what had 
been their previous lives ? how had they been trained ? 
were they special men of fasting, of prayer, and of 
.self-control? No, I repeat it, no; they were for the 
most part common men ; it was not they who did the 
deed, it was not what was matured in them, it was 
that unfathomable ocean of faith and sanctity which 
flowed into, and through, and out of them, unto those 
tremendous manifestations of divine power. It was 
the narrow-minded slave, the untaught boy, the gentle 
maid, as well as the Bishop or the Evangelist, who 
took on them their cross, and smiled as they entered 
on their bloody way. It was the soldier of the ranks, 
it was the jailer or hangman suddenly converted, it 
was the spectator of a previous martyrdom, nay, it 
was even the unbaptized heathen, who with a joyful 
song rose up and washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb. Nay, strange to say, 
in the case of such of them as had been Christians 
before the persecution, good and religious as they 
were, yet still we read of disorder and extravagance. 
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and other lesser offences, even while in prison and in 
expectation of their doom, clearly showing that all of 
them had not that subdued and disciplined spirit 
which has distinguished those great lights of after times 
of whom I was just now speaking. Or take particular 
instances of martyrdom, or what resembles it, from 
the first age to the present time;—what was St. J ustin ? 
a philosopher, with great secular accomplishments, 
but assuredly not better grounded in Christian truth 
than the bulk of our own laity. What was our own St, 
Alban, again, but a Roman officer, who did a generous 
action, sheltered a priest, was converted by him, made 
confession of his faith, and went out to die ? And 
then again, St. Hermenegild, several centuries later; 
a brave youth, who, by his glorious death, not only 
gained the crown of martyrdom, but wiped out some 
rash acts which history imputes to him in the course 
of the trial which led to it. Who was our own St 
Thomas ? one who with a true heart had served his 
Lord and led an ascetic life even when he lived in the 
world, but who, before his elevation to the Primacy, 
had indulged in a pomp and magnificence unsuitable 
to the condition, not only of a priest, which he then 
was not, but of the inferior orders of the sacred minis¬ 
try. And so, again in recent times, contemplate the 
heroic deaths of the martyr-priests of France during 
the excess of the first bloody Revolution ; yet they, 
although men of clear conscience and good life before, 
seem to have had no special notes of sanctity on their 
characters and histories. And so again, the most 
recent martyr, as he may be called, of the French 
Church, the late Archbishop of Paris; he, indeed, had 
in every way adorned and sustained his high dignity, 
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by holiness of conversation and a reputation beyond 
reproach ; and the last glorious act of his life was but 
in keeping with all which had gone before it. True; 
but it is to my point to observe that this bright example 
of self-devotion, and paternal tenderness for his flock, 
is commonly said to have shrunk in anticipation, by 
reason of the very gentleness and sweetness of his 
natural disposition, from such rough contests as that 
to which he was ultimately called ; yet, when his 
Lord’s word came, he calmly went forth into the ranks 
of his infuriated people, stood between the mortal com¬ 
batants, with the hope of separating them, and received 
the wound which suddenly took him off to his eternal 
reward. This, then, may be said, as a general rule, of 
the individual members of the “ white-robed army ; ” 
they have been, for the most part, men of noble zeal 
and chivalrous prowess, who startled the world, startled 
their friends, startled themselves by what the grace 
that is in the Church enabled them to do. They shot 
up at once to their high stature, and “ being perfected 
in a short space,” as the Wise man says, “ they ful¬ 
filled a long time.” Thus they shone forth, and “ ran 
to and fro like sparks among the reeds,” like those 
keen and sudden fires which dart forth from some 
electric mass, on due provocation, and intimate to us 
the power and intensity of the awful elements which 
lie concealed within it. 

The Church of God cannot change ; what she was 
that she is. What our forefathers were, such are we; 
we look like other men, but we have that in us which 
none others have,—the latent element of an indomit¬ 
able fortitude. This may not be the age of Saints, but 
all times are the age of Martyrs. The arrow is on the 
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string, and the arm is drawn back, and, “ if the Lord 
give the word,” great will be the multitude of His 
champions. 0 my Brothers, it is difficult for you 
and me to realize this ; it is difficult for us to believe 
that we have it in us, being what we are,—but we 
have. And it is difficult for us to believe that this 
can be a time for testing it, nor do I say it is ; I think 
it cannot be; I only say, that if it were to be a time 
for calling out the Martyr’s spirit, you and I, through 
God’s grace, have it in us. I only mean that it is 
profitable, in such lesser trials as may easily come 
upon us, to be reminded that we may humbly trust 
we have that in us which can sustain the greatest 
And it would be profitable also for our opponents, 
high and low, if they too would lay this to heart 
It would be well for them to recollect, that there is a 
certain‘principle, which we call zeal, and they cal! 
fanaticism. Let them beware of awaking what thej 
would, in scoffing, call the fanatical spirit of th( 
Catholic. For years and years the Catholics of Eng¬ 
land have borne personal slander, and insult, and in 
justice. In their own persons, and not merely in theii 
religious profession, have they been treated as the 
adherents of no other creed have been treated, with 
scorn, hatred, and cruelty. Men have shrunk from 
coming near them, and have almost discarded from 
their society those who did ; as if inflicting on them 
the greater excommunication, as upon those who were 
the extremest reprobates and blasphemers on the face 
of the earth. They have borne, and they bear, an 
ill-usage, which, in its mildest and most amiable form, 
has never risen higher than pity and condescension. 
They have borne, and they bear, to be “ the heathen’s 
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jest,” waiting till the morning breaks, and a happier 
day begins. 

So has it been with us up to this hour ; but let our 
enemies remember that, while they have their point 
of honour, we have ours. They have stripped us of 
power, wealth, name, and station; they have left us 
nothing but our Apostolical inheritance. And now 
they wish to take from us the “ little ewe-lamb,” which 
is our only treasure. There was a saying of old, 
“ Let alone Camarina, for ’tis best let alone.” Let 
them, as sensible men,—I do not say, accept Catho¬ 
licism as true, but admit it into their imagination as 
a fact. A story goes about of a sagacious states¬ 
man and monarch of our own time, who, when urged 
by some of his advisers to come to an open rupture 
with the Holy See, made answer, “If you can put 
your finger upon the page of history, and point out 
any one instance in which any civil power quarrelled 
with Rome with honour and success in the event, I 
will accede to your wishes.” And it has lately been 
given to the world, how that sagacious politician, 
apostate priest as he was. Prince Talleyrand, noted it 
as one of Napoleon’s three great political mistakes, 
that he quarrelled with the Pope. There is only one 
way of success over us, possible even in idea,—a whole¬ 
sale massacre. Let them exterminate us, as they 
have done before, kill the priests, decimate the laity ; 
and they have for a while defeated the Pope. They 
have no other way; they may gain a material victory, 
never a moral one. 

7- 

These are thoughts to comfort and sustain us, what¬ 
ever trial lies before us. I might pursue them farther, 

D d 
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but it is enough to have suggested them. Nothing 
more remains for me to do, but, in commending my¬ 
self to your good thoughts, my Brothers, to thank 
those also, who, though not of our communion, have 
honoured me with their attendance. If I might 
take the liberty of addressing them directly, I would 
anxiously entreat them to think over what I have 
said, even though they have not been altogether 
pleased at my manner of saying it. Minds, and 
judgments, and tastes, are so very different, that I 
cannot hope to have approved myself to all, even 
though they be well disposed towards me, nay, to 
any one at all so fully, but that he may have thought 
that some things might have been said better, and 
some things were better omitted altogether. Yet I 
entreat them to believe that I have uttered nothing 
at random, but have had reasons, both for what I said 
and my manner of saying it. It is easy to fancy a 
best way of doing things, but very difficult to find it: 
and often what is called the best way is, in the very 
nature of things, not positively good, but only better 
than other ways. And really in the present state of 
things, it is difficult to say anything in behalf ot 
Catholicism, if it is to make any impression, without 
incurring grave criticism of one kind or another; and 
quite impossible so to say it, as not grievously to 
offend those whom one is opposing. But, after all, 
in spite of all imperfections, which are incident to the 
doings of every mortal man, and in spite of the dif¬ 
ferences of judgments, which will make those imper¬ 
fections greater than they are, I do trust there is a 
substance of truth in what I have said, which will 
last, and produce its effect somewhere or other. Good 
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is never done except at the expense of those who do 
it: truth is never enforced except at the sacrifice of 
its propounders. At least they expose their inhe¬ 
rent imperfections, if they incur no other penalty; 
for nothing would be done at all, if a man waited till 
he could do it so well that no one could find fault 
with it. 

Under the.se circumstances, then, what can I desire 
and pray for but this ?—that what I have said well 
may be blest to those who have heard it, and that 
what I might have said better, may be blest to me by 
increasing my dissatisfaction with myself: that I may 
cheerfully resign myself to such trouble or anxiety 
as necessarily befalls anyone who has spoken boldly 
on an unpopular subject in a difficult time, with the 
confidence that no trouble or anxiety but will bring 
some real good with it in the event, to those who have 
acted in sincerity, and by no unworthy methods, and 
with no selfish aim. . 
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Note I. (/. i8.) 

The following is the passage as it stands in Mr. Blanco 
White’s work, a portion of which is extracted in Lecture I.:— 

"The Jesuits, till the abolition of that order, had an aUiiost unrivalled 
influence over the better classes of Spaniards. They had nearly monopo¬ 
lized the instruction of the Spanish youth, at which they toiled without 
pecuniary reward ; and were equally zealous in promoting devdtional feel¬ 
ings both among their pupils and the people at large. It is well known 
that the most accurate division of labour was observed in the allotment of 
their various employments. Their candidates, who, by a refinement of 
ecclesiastical policy, after an unusually long probation, were bound by 
vows which, depriving them of liberty, yet left a discretionary power of 
ejection in the Order, were incessantly watched by the penetrating eye of 
the Master of Novices; a minute description of their character and pecu¬ 
liar turn was forwarded to the superiors, and at the end of the noviciate 
they were employed to the advantage of the community, without ever 
thwarting the natural bent of the individual, or diverting his natural 
powers by a multiplicity of employments. Wherever, as in France and 
Italy, literature was in high estimation, the Jesuits spared no trouble to 
raise among themselves men of eminence in that department. In Spain 
their chief aim was to provide their houses with popular preachers, and 
zealous, yii prudent and gentle, confessors. Pascal and the Jansenist 
party, of which he was the organ, accused them of systematic laxity in 
their moral doctrines; but the charge, I believe, though plausible in 
theory, was perfectly groundless in practice. If, indeed, ascetic virtue 
could ever be divested of its connatural evil tendency—if a system of 
moral perfection, that has for its basis, however disavowed and disguised, 
the Manichaean doctrine of the two principles, could be applied with any 
partial advantage as a rule of conduct, it was so in the hands of tlie 
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Jesuits. The strict, unbending maxims of the Jansenists, by urging 
persons of all characters and tempers on to an imaginary goal of perfec¬ 
tion, bring quickly their whole system to the decision of experience. 
They are like those enthusiasts who, venturing upon the practice of some 
Gospel sayings in the literal sense, have made the absurdity of that inter¬ 
pretation as clear as noonday light. A greater knowledge of mankind 
made the Jesuits more cautious in the culture of devotional feelings. 
They well knew that but few can prudently engage in open hostility with 
what, in ascetic language, is called the world. They now and then 
trained up a sturdy champion, who, like their founder Loyola, might 
provoke the enemy to single combat with honour to his leaders; but the 
crowd of mystic combatants were made to stand upon a kind of jealous 
tmee, which, in spite of all care, often produced some jovial meetings 
of the advanced parties on both sides. The good fathers came forward, 
rebuked their soldiers back into the camp, and filled up the place of 
deserters by their indefatigable industry in engaging recruits. 

“ The influence of the Jesuits on Spanish morals, from everything I 
have learned, was undoubtedly favourable. Their kindness attracted the 
youth from their schools to their Company; and though it must be ac¬ 
knowledged that many arts were practised to decoy the cleverest and the 
wealthiest into the order, they also greatly contributed to the preservation 
of virtue in that slippery age, both by ties of affection and the gentle 
check of example. Their churches were crowded every Sunday with 
regular attendants, who came to confess and receive the sacrament. 
'I'he practice of choosing a certain priest, not only to be the occasional 
confessor but director of the conscience, was greatly encouraged by the 
Jesuits. The ultimate effects of this surrender of the judgment are 
indeed dangerous and degrading; but in a country where the darkest 
superstition is constantly impelling the mind into the opposite extremes of 
religious melancholy and profligacy, weak persons are sometimes pre¬ 
served from either by the friendly assistance of a prudent director, and the 
Jesuits were generally well qualified for that office. Their conduct wa.s 
correct, and their manners refined. They kept up a dignified intercourse 
with the middling and higher classes, and were always ready to help and 
instruct the poor, without descending to their level. Since the expulsion 
of the Jesuits, the belter classes for the most part avoid the company of 
monks and friars, except in an official capacity: while the lower ranks, 
from which these professional saints are generally taken, and where they 
reappear raised, indeed, into comparative importance, but grown bolder 
in grossnes^ and vice, suffer more from their influence than thdy would by 
being left without any religious ministers.” ;; 

He adds this note ;— 

"The profligacy now prevalent among tlie friars, contrasted with the 
conduct of the Jesuits, as described by the most credible living witnesses, 
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is excessively striking. Whatever we may think of the political delin¬ 
quencies of their loaders, their bitterest enemies have never ventured to 
charge the order of Jesuits with moral irregularities. The internal policy 
of that body precluded the possibility of gross misconduct. No Jesuit 
could step out of doors without calling on the superior for leave and a 
companion, in the choice of whom great care was taken to vary the 
couples. Never were they allowed to pass a single night out of the con¬ 
vent, e.xcept when attending a dying person; and even then they were 
under the strictest injunctions to return at whatever hour the soul de¬ 
parted.”— Doblados Letters in the New Monthly Magazine, 1821, vol. ii. 
pp. 157,158, 

An objection has been taken to the validity of the argu¬ 
ment in the latter part of the same Lecture, in which it is 
attempted to expose the polemic which Protestants com¬ 
monly use against the Catholic Church, by comparing it to a 
supposed tirade of some Russian against England; and that, 
upon the ground that the maxims of the English Constitution 
ie.g., the king can do no wrong) are confessedly fictions, 
whereas the Church’s infallibility is a dogma expressing a 
truth. In this particular respect, certainly, the cases are not 
parallel; but they need not be parallel for the argument. The 
point urged against the Protestant is this—That, whereas 
every science, polity, institution, religion, uses the words 
and phrases which it employs in a sense of its own, or a tech¬ 
nical sense, Englishmen, allowing and exemplifying this very 
principle in the case of their own Constitution, will not allow 
it to the divines of the Catholic Church. E.g., the “ Omni¬ 
potence of Parliament” is a phrase of English law, in which 
the word omnipotence is taken otherwise than when it is as¬ 
cribed to Almighty God; and so, too, when used by Catholic 
divines of the Blessed Virgin. If any one exclaims against 
its adoption, in the latter case, by Catholics, let him also pro¬ 
test against its adoption, in the former case, by English law¬ 
yers ; if he rejects explanations, distinctions, limitations, in 
the latter case, and calls them lame, subtle, evasive, &c., let 
him do so in the former case also; whereas Protestants de¬ 
nounce such explanations as offered by Catholics, and take a 



ide in them as laid down by English lawyers. In like man- 
ir, “the king can do no wrong” has a sense in constitutional 
w, though not the sense which the words would suggest to a 
ireigner who heard them for the first time; and “the Pope 
infallible ” has its own sense in theology, but not that 
hich the words suggest to a Protestant, who takes the words 
1 their ordinary meaning. And, as it is the way with 
‘rotestants to maintain that the Pope’s infallibility is in- 
ended by us as a guarantee of his private and personal 
ixemption from theological error, nay, even from moral 
ault of every kind; so a foreigner, who knew nothing of 
England, were he equally impatient, prejudiced, and indocile, 
.night at first hearing confound the maxim, “ the king can 
do no wrong,” with the dogma of some Oriental despotism 
or theocracy. 

For a fuller explanation of the argument, vid. LectureVIII. 
I may add that I have been informed since I published 
Lecture III., that Mr. Hallam, in a later edition than my 
own of his Middle Ages, has explained his severe remarks 
upon St. Eligius. Nothing less could be expected from a 
person of his great reputation. 


Note II. 

The question of Ecclesiastical Miracles is treated in Lec¬ 
ture VII. solely with reference to their general verisimilitude, 
or the antecedent probability or improbability of their occur¬ 
rence ; that is, to the pre-judgment, favourable or otherwise, 
which spontaneously arises in our minds, upon hearing re¬ 
ports or reading statements of particular miraculous occur¬ 
rences. This antecedent probability depends on two con¬ 
ditions- viz., first of all, whether there is an existing cause 
adequate to the production of such phenomena; and next, 
since there certainly is such—viz,, the Creator—whether in 
the particular case, the alleged miracle sufficiently resembles 
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His known works in character and object to admit of being 
ascribed to Him. Two questions remain to be determined, 
which do not come into discussion in the Lecture; first, 
whether the fact under consideration is really miraculous— 
that is, such as not to be referable to the operation of or 
dinary processes of nature or of art; and, secondly, whether 
it comes to us with such evidence, either from sight or from 
testimony, as warrants us in accepting it as having really 
taken place. 

Thus the liquefaction of St. Januarius’ Blood at Naples, 
in order to its reception as miraculous—(i) must be possi¬ 
ble; ( 2 ) must be parallel to God’s known works in nature 
or in revelation, or suitable to Him; ( 3 ) must be clearly 
beyond the operation of chemical or other scientific means, 
or jugglery of man or evil spirit; and ( 4 ) must be wrought 
publicly. 

The antecedent probability of such miracles is, I repeat, 
all that concerned me in Lecture VII.; but I went on, at 
the end of it, to avow my own personal belief in some of 
them as facts, lest I should be suspected of making a sham 
defence of what I did not in my heart myself accept. Here 
I subjoin, from the columns of the Morning Chronicle., a 
correspondence on this subject, which took place in 1851 , 
between the late Dr. Hinds and myself, soon after the de¬ 
livery of the Lecture :— 


No. I. 

DR. NKWM.^N TO THE BISHOP OF NORWICH. 

“Thurles, Ireland, Octobers . 

*‘My Dear Lord,—A slip of a Norwich paper has been sent me, 
which purports to give a speech of the ‘ Bishop of the diocese,’ delivered 
in St. Andrew’s Hall, at a meeting of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Though the name of the diocese is not stated, I cannot be 
mistaken, under the circumstances, in ascribing the speech to your lord- 
ship. Yet I know not how to credit that certain words contained in it, 
which evidently refer to me, should have been uttered by one who is so 
liberal, so fair, and temperate in his general judgments as your lordship. 

“The words are these:—' Mv friends. I have heard—and 1 am sure 
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11 of you who have heard of it will share with me in the disgust as well 
.s the surprise with which I have heard of it—that there is a publication 
Jrculated through this land, the stronghold of Bible Christianity—-a pub- 
ication issuing from that Church against which wc are protesting, and 
vhich is, on the other hand, the stronghold of human authority—a pub¬ 
lication issuing from one of the most learned of its members, a man who, 
by his zeal as a convert, and by his position and acceptance with that 
Church, speaks with the authority of the Church itself, and represents its 
doctrines and feelings—a publication, as I have heard with dismay, read, 
admired, circulated, which maintains that the legendary stories of those 
puerile miracles, which 1 believe until now few Protestants thought that 
the Roman Catholics themselves believed; that these legends have a 
claim to belief equally mx\\ that Word of God which relates the miracles 
of our God, as recorded in the Gospel, and that the atithority of the one is 
as the authority of the other, the credibility of the one based on a foundation 
no less sure than the credibility of the other.' 

“ The statements here animadverted on are as contrary to the teaching 
of the Catholic Church as they can be repugnant to your own views of 
Christian truth. 

“ Should I be right in supposing that you did not really impute them 
to me, I beg to apologise to you for putting you to the trouble of 
disavowing the newspaper account; but if, contrary to my expectation, 
you ackowledge them to be yours, I take the liberty of begging your 
lordship to refer me to the place in any work of mine in which they are 
contained. 

“ You will not, I am sure, be surprised if, at a moment like the present, 
when so many misrepresentations are made of Catholicism and its defen¬ 
ders, 1 sliould propose, as I do, to give the same publicity to any answer 
you shall favour me with, as has been given to the speech the report of 
which has occasioned my question. 

“ 1 am, my dear I.ord, yours very faithfully, 

John H. Nkwman.*’ 


No. 2 . 

THE BISHOP OF NORWICH TO DR. NEWMAN. 

“ London, October 8. 

*'My DEAR Newman,— As I have already replied to an inquiry, the 
same as that whiclt you make, in a letter to the Rev. W. Cobb, Roman 
Catholic priest in Norwich, [ enclose a copy of that letter. 

“If I have misrepresented you, you will, I hope, believe me when I 
say that it has beep from misunderstanding Permit me to add, that 
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what has misled me is likely, you may be sure, to mislead others. I shall 
rejoice, therefore, at any public statement from you which may disabuse 
yoxxr readers of false impressions. When you are found to be maintain¬ 
ing (as you appear to do) that the miracles of the apostolic age were 
only the beginning of a like miraculous development, to be manifested 
and accredited through succeeding times, and professing your belief in the 
facts of this further miraculous development, in terms as solemn as those 
of a creed, it is very difficult to avoid the impression that the scriptural 
narratives are to be regarded as the beginning only of a series of the 
like histories, partaking of their credibility and authority, although the 
one may be called Scripture and the other legend. 

“Time and circumstances have so long divided us, that I ought to 
apologize for the familiar mode in which I have addressed you ; but 
your handwriting has brought back on my mind other days, and some 
dear friends, who were then friends and associates of both of us; and I 
would still desire you to believe me very truly yours, 

“S. Norwich.” 


No. 3 (enclosed in No, 2). 

THE BISHOP OP NORWICH TO MR. COBB. 

“Athena:um, London, October 

“Reverend Sir,— My absence from home when your letter was de¬ 
livered, and my not having Dr. Newman’s publications by me when I 
received it here, have caused a delay in my making reply to your inquiry. 
The work to which I alluded, when I stated, in St. Andrew’s Hall, that 
he asserted for certain legendary accounts of miracles the same credi¬ 
bility which is claimed for the Scriptural narratives and statements of 
miracles, is his * Lectures on Catholicism in England,’ more particularly 
Lecture VII., p. 298. In this passage, after discriminating between some 
legends and others, as we discriminate between genuine Scripture and 
that which is either spurious or doubtful, he professes his faith in those 
the authority of which he pronounces to be unquestionable in terms such as 
these :— 

“ 'I think it impossible to withstand the evidence which is brought 
for the liquefaction of the bloo<l of St, Jantiarius at Naples, and for the 
motion of the eyes of the pictures of the Madonna in the Roman States. 
1 firmly believe that saints, in their lifetime, have before now raised 
the dead to life, crossed the sea without vessels, multiplied grain and 
bread, cured incurable diseases, and stopped the operation of the laws 
of the universe in a multitude of ways. Many men, when they hear an 
educated man so speak, will at once impute the avowal to insanity, or to 
an idiosyncrasy, or to imbecility of mind, or to decrepitude of powers, or 
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) fanaticism, or to hypocrisy. They have a right to say so if they will; 
nd we kave a right to ask them why they do not say it of those who bow 
own before the mystery of mysteries^ the Divine Incarnation.' 

" He pursues the same view in his volume of ' Discourses for Mixed 
ongrcgations,' setting aside, as a thing of nought, the essential difference 
etween the claim which Scripture has on our belief in miracles related 
lere, and that of human legends for the like statements, and recognizing 
0 difference but that of the raar\ eUousness of the things related in the one 
r the other. 

'“They (speaking of Protestants) have not in them the principle of 
lith, and, I repeat it, it is nothing to the purpose to urge that at least 
hey firmly believe Scripture to be the Word of God. in truth, it is 
nuch to be feared that their acceptance of Scripture itself is nothing 
jetter than a prejudice or inveterate feeling impressed on them when 
hey were children. A proof of this is this—that while they profess to 
3e so shocked at Catholic miracles, and are not slow to call them “ lying 
vonders,” they have no diffictdty at all about Scripture narratives, which 
are quite as difficult to the reason as any miracles recorded in the history of 
the saints. I have heard, on the contrary, of Catholics, who have been 
startled at first reading in Scripture the narrative of the ark in the 
deluge, of the Tower of Babel, of Balaam and Balak, of the Israelites' 
lUght from Egypt and entrance into the promised land, and of Esau's and 
of Saul’s rejection, which the bulk of Protestants receive without any effort 
of mind.’—Page 217. 

'* In his speech at the Birmingham meeting, he propounded the same 
view, in reference to God’s revelation through nature, as he has,-in the 
preceding passages, in reference to God’s written word. He said on 
that occasion, if his words are rightly reported—' We have no higher 
proof of the doctrines of natural religion—such as the being of a God. 
a rule of right and wrong, and the like—than we have of the Romish 
system,’ including, I must presume, all those legendary statements which he 
so strongly represents as part of that system. 

"It would be very satisfactory to me to have any authoritative dis- 
1 daimer of these publications as exponents of your Church's views; for 
they alarm me, from their tendency to bring into discredit that faith 
which, notwithstanding the serious differences that unhappily divide us, we 
still, God be thanked, hold in common, and cherish in common. 

“I ought to add that, in giving those last words which you have 
i quoted from the newspapers, the reporters must have heard me im- 
' perfectly, or have misapprehended me. I did not say that Dr. Newman 
' asserted, for the miracles related in the Romish legends, a credibility 
based upon the foundation of divine revelation no less than those of 
\ Scripture. What I said was, that he claimed for the miracles related 
^ in the legends, the authorship of which was human, the same amount of 
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credibility as for the miracles and divine revelations recorded in Scripture 
the authorship of which was divine; thus leading his readers either to raisi 
the authority of the legends to that of Scripture, or to bring down thi 
authority of Scripture to that of the legends, the latter of which appearec 
to me to be the more likely result. 

" I am, rev. sir, your faithful servant, 

“S. Nouwich.' 


No. 4. 

DIt, NEWMAN TO THE BISHOT OF NORWICH. 

" Oratory, Birmingham, October ii. 

" My dear Lord,—I thank you for the kind tone of your letter, 
which it was very pleasant to me to find so like that of former times, ami 
for the copy you enclose of your answer to Mr. Cobb. 

"Your lordship’s words, as reported in the Norwich paper, were to 
the effect that I believed the ecclesiastical miracles to have ' a claim to 
belief equally with that Word of God which relates the miracles of our 
God as recorded in the gospelsthat I made ‘ the authority of the one as 
the authority of the other,' and ' the credibility of the one as based on j 
foundation no less sure than the credibility of the other. ’ 

"You explain this in a letter to Mr. Cobb thus:—‘ I did not say tha! 
Dr. Newman asserted, for the miracles related in the Romish legends, a 
credibility based upon the foundation of divine revelation no less than 
those of Scripture, What I said was, that he claimed for the miracles 
related in the legends, the authorship of which was human, the sanu 
amount of credibility as for the miracles and divine revelations recordeil 
in Scripture, the authorship of which was divine.’ 

" Will you allow me to ask you the meaning of your word ‘ credi¬ 
bility ’ ? for it seems to me a fallacy is involved in it. Archbislio]) 
Whately says that controversies are often verbal. I cannot help being 
tjuite sure that your lordship’s difficulty is of this nature. 

"When you speak of a miracle being you must mean one of 

two things—either that it is ‘antecedently probable,’ or verisimile; or 
that it is ‘ furnished with sufficient evidence,’ or proveable. In which of 
these senses do you use the word ? If you describe me as saying that 
the ecclesiastical miracles come to us on the same evidence as those of 
Scripture, you attribute to me what I have never dreamed of asserting ; 
if you understand me to say that the ecclesiastical miracles are on the same 
level of antecedent probability with those of Scripture, you do justice to my 
meaning, but I do not conceive it is of a nature to raise ‘ disgust. ’ 

" I am not inventing a distinction for the occasion ; it is found in 
Archbishop Whately’s works ; and I have pursued it at great length in 
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3, which has never been answered as far as 1 know, and a copy of 
ch I shall beg to present to your lordship. 

I. B'irst, let us suppose you to mean by ‘ credible ’ antecedently 
bable, or liktly (verisimile), you will then accuse me of saying 

t the ecclesiastical miracles are as likely as those of Scripture. What 
there extreme or disgusting in such a statement, whether you agree 
li it or not ? 1 certainly do think that the ecclesiastical miracles arc 
credible (in this sense) as the Scripture miracles; nay, more so, be- 
ise they come after Scripture, and Scripture breaks {as it were) the ice. 
e miracles of Scripture begin a new law; they innovate on an cstab- 
icd order. There is less to surprise in a second miracle than in a 
;t. I do not see how it can be denied that ecclesiastical miracles, as 
ming after Scripture miracles, have not to bear the brunt of that ante- 
ient improbability which attaches, as Hume objects, to the idea of a 
>lation of nature. Ecclesiastical miracles are probable, because Scrip- 
re miracles are true. This is all I have said or implied in the two pa - 
ges you have quoted from me, as is evident from both text and conte.xt. 

“ As to the former passage of the two, 1 there say, that if Protestants 
e surprised at my having no difficulty in believing ecclesiastical miracles, 
have a right to ask them why they have no difficulty in believing the 
carnation. Protestants hnd a difficulty in even listening to evidence 
Iduced for ecclesiastical miracles. I have none. Why? Because the 
Iraitted fact of the Scripture miracles has taken away whatever prima 
icie unlikelihood attaches to them as a violation of the laws of nature, 
[y whole Lecture is on the one idea of ‘ Assumed Principles,’ or ante- 
;dent judgments or theories; it has nothing to do with proof .or evi- 
ence. And so of the second passage. I have but said that Protest- 
nts ' have no difficulty at all about Scripture miracles, which are quite 
s difficult to the reason as any miracle ren^orded in the history of the 
lints.’ Now, I really cannot conceive a thoughtful person denying 
hat the history of the ark at the deluge is as difficult to reason as a saint 
loating on his cloak. As to the third passage you quote as mine, about 
revelation through nature,’ and ' legendary statements,’ I know nothing 
ibout it I cannot even guess of what words of mine it is the distortion. 
Fell me the when and where, and I will try to make out what I really 
iaid. If It professes to come from my recent lectures, all I can say is 
:hat what I spoke I read from a printed copy, and what I printed I 
published, and what is not in the printed volume I did not say. 

“a. But now for the second sense of the word 'credible.’ Do you 
understand me to say that the ecclesiastical miracles come to us on as 
proof (xtgrounds as those of Scripture? If so, I answer distinctly, 
I have said no such thing anywhere. The Scripture miracles are cre¬ 
dible, provcable, on a ground peculiar to themselves on the au¬ 
thority of God's Word. Observe my expressions: I think it ' impossible 
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to withstand the evidence which is brought for the liquefaction of the blood 
of St. Januarius.’ Should I thus speak of the resurrection of Lazarus? 
should I say, ‘ I think it impossible to withstand the evidence for his re¬ 
surrection?’ I cannot tell how Protestants would speak, but a Catholic 
would say, ‘ I believe it with a certainty beyond all other certainty, for 
God has spoken.’ Moreover, I believe with a like certainty every one of 
the Scripture miracles, not only that apostles and prophets ' in their life¬ 
time have before now raised the dead to life,’ &c., but that Elias did this, 
and St. Peter did that, and just as related, and so all through the whole 
catalogue of their miracles. On the other hand, ecclesiastical miracles 
may be believed, one more than another, and more or less by different 
persons. This 1 have expressed in words which occur in the passage 
from which you quote, for, after saying of one, * I think it impossible to 
withstand the evidence for ’ it, I say of another extraordinary fact no more 
than, ‘ I see no reason to doubt' it; and of a third, still less, ' I do not set 
why it may not ’ be; whereas, whatever God has said is to be believed 
absolutely and by all. This applies to the account of the ark; I believe 
it, though more difficult to the reason, with a firmness quite different from 
that with which I believe the account of a saint’s crossing the sea on his 
cloak, though less difficult to the reason ; for the one comes to me on the 
Word of God, the other on the word of man. 

" The whole of what I have said in my recent Lecture comes to this; 
that Protestants are most inconsistent and one-sided, in refusing to go into 
the evidence for ecclesiastical miracles, which, on the first blush of the 
matter, are not stranger than those miracles of Scripture which they 
happily profess to admit. How is this the same as saying that when the 
grounds for believing those ecclesiastical miracles are entered on, God’s 
Word through His Church, on which the Catholic -rests the miracles of 
the Law and the Gospel, is not a firmer evidence than man's word, on 
which rest the miracles of ecclesiastical history ? 

"So very clear is this distinction between verisimilitude and evidence, 
and so very clearly (as I consider) is my own line of argument founded 
on it, that I should really for my own satisfaction like your lordship’s 
assurance that you had carefully read, not merely dipped into, my 
l ecture, before you delivered your speech. Certain it is, that most 
people, though they are not the fit parallels of a person of your dis¬ 
passionate and candid mind, do judge of my meaning by bits of sen¬ 
tences, mine or not mine, inserted in letters in the newspapers. 

" Under these circumstances, I entertain the most lively confidence 
that your lordship will find yourself able to reconsider the word ‘ disgust, 
as unsuitable to be applied to statements which, if you do not approve, 
at least you cannot very readily refute. 1 am, my dear lord, 

" With every kind feeling personally to your lordship, 

" Very truly yours, 

"John H. Newman.” 
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No. 5. 

THE BISHOP OF NORWICH TO DR. NEWMAN. 

" Norwich, October 17. 

Mv DEAR Newman,— One of the secretaries of the Bible Society 
asked my permission to reprint what I said as Chairman of the 
:ting at Norwich. I will most readily avail myself of this reprint to 
idraw the expression ‘disgust/ as it appears to be offensive. 1 will 
>, as is due to you, have a note appended, referring to the passages 
your writings to which my observations were more particularly 
icted, and stating that you disavow the construction which I put 
them. 

‘ At the same lime I am unable still to come to any other conclusion 
.n that of the dangerous tendency which I have represented them to 
i^e. If you maintain, as you distinctly do, not only the antecedent pro- 
Hlity [credulity in that sense) of the legendary miracles, but your firm 
lief in certain of them, specifically slated as facts proved, and if you 
ther contend that these miracles are only a continuation of those 
:orded in Scripture, the impression appears to me inevitable, that the 
;endary channel through which God must have appointed them to be 
.ested and preserved has a purpose and authority the same with Scrip- 
re. What I should fear is, not indeed that the generality of your 
aders will exalt legends into Scripture; but that, seeing grounds for 
screditing the legends, they will look on all narratives of miracles, 
riptural and legendary, as alike doubtful, and more than doubtful. In 
lort, your view, as I see it, tends to a scepticism and infidelity of which 
fully acquit you. 

“The report of your speech at Birmingham I read in the Times, but 
le quotation which I sent to Mr. Cobb, I took from a letter in the 
pectator of Sept. 27, the writer’s quotation, according with my impres- 
on of your speech as reported, containing words to that effect. 

“'rhe kind present which you propose for me will, I assure you, be 
alued, if for no more, as a token that we are still friends, notwitlistand- 
ig a wide severance in matters of faith, and that we may still believe 
11 things and hope all things for one another. 

“ My dear Newman, yours truly, 

“S. Norwich. ’ 


No. 6. 

DI^. NEWMAN TO THE BISHOP OF NORWICH. 

“Oratory, Birmingham, October 19. 

“ My dear Lord,—I thank your lordship with all my heart for your 
very kind and friendly letter just received, and for your most frank ana 
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ready compliance with the request which I felt it my duty to make to 
you. 

"It is a great satisfaction to me to have been able to remove a mis¬ 
apprehension of my meaning from your mind. There still remains, I 
confess, what is no misapprehension, though I grieve it should be a 
cause of uneasiness to you—my avowal, first, that the miraculous gift has 
never left the Church since the time of the Apostles, though displaying 
itself under different circumstances, and next that certain reputed 
miracles are real instances of its exhibition. The former of these two 
points I hold in common with all Catholics; the latter on my own 
private judgment, which I impose on no one. 

" If I keep to my intention of making our correspondence public it is, 
I assure you, not only as wishing to clear myself of the imputation which 
has in various quarters been cast upon my Lecture, but also in no slight 
measure, because I am able to present to the world the specimen of an 
anti-Catholic disputant, as fair and honourable in his treatment of an 
opponent, and as mindful of old recollections, as he is firm and distinct 
in the enunciation of his own theological view. 

"That the Eternal Mercy may ever watch over you and guide you, 
and fill you with all knowledge and with all peace, is, my dear lord, thr 
sincere prayer of 

" Yours most truly, 

"John H. Newm.v.v.’’ 


THE END. 
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